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PREFACE. 



THE Grammar of Spoken Irish presents many diffi- 
culties owing to the forms peculiar to different places, 
but as the literary usage embraces the dialects cur* 
rent in different localities, save a few archaic sur- 
vivals, the literary usage has been adopted as the standard 
oi this grammer. 

Modern Irish may be said to date from the end of the 
16th, or the beginning of the 17th century. At the com- 
mencement of the modern period many forms are found 
which belong to an earlier period, and many forms which 
have since grown obsolete, side by side with those by which 
they have since been replaced. We have deemed it advisable 
not to introduce into this grammer any obsolete grammatical 
forms, how prominent soever they may be in early modem 
literature. However, as students preparing for public exa- 
minations are frequently required to read the works of early 
modern authors, we have added in the present edition an 
appendix containing the verb- system of early modern Irish. 
Such early modern grammatical forms as survive only within 
a small area are not given in the large type ; on the other 
hand, those grammatical forms generally found in literature, 
and which are still in use in any one of the three Tiish- 
speaking Provinces, are given in the large print in preference 
to those more generally used by Irish speakers, but which are 
not found in literary works. It is hoped that this method 
may help to popularise Irish literature, and to reconcile in 
some degree the slight discrepancies which exist between the 
spoken and the literary usages. 

In the present Grammar the letters t, n, and p are 
reckoned among the asphable consonants, and f is omitted 
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from the eclipsable ones. The declension of verbal nouns is 
transferred from the third declension to the chapter on the 
verbs. A collection of heteroclite nouns is inserted. The 
nsnal declension of the personal pronouns is not employed, 
and the terms Conjunctive and Disjunctive pronouns are 
adopted. The naming of the four principal parts of an Irish 
verb, the treatment of the Autonomous form of conjugation, 
the rejection of compound prepositions, infinitive mood, and 
present participle form a few of the features of this grammar. 
Among the appendices will be found lists of words belonging 
to the various declensions, of verbs of beth conjugation, and 
of irregular verbal nouns. 

Many of the rules have been taken from the •* O'Growney 
Series " and from the " Gaelic Journal." The grammars of 
Neilson, O'Donovan, Bourke, Craig, and of many other 
authors, have been consulted. The chapter on the classifi- 
cation of the uses of the prepositions is based on Br; 
Atkinson's edition of Heating's Upi thoj\-£-AOite At\ t),Aip. 
Some of the sentenc«s which illustrate the rules have been 
culled, with the author's permission, from the ffiion-C-Ainc 
of the Rev. Peter O'Leary, P.P. 

In the present edition the enunciation of the rule Gaol 
le c-AOt ^ te-AtAti te teat^n has been modified so as to 
bring it more into harmony with the spoken language. The 
sections on the Relative pronouns, Demonstrative pronouns, 
Adverbs, and Conjunctions have been greatly enlarged and 
improved. A large collection of Idiomatic expressions and an 
exhaustive Index have been also added. 

The Christian Brothers acknowledge with pleasure their 
indebtedness to Mr. John McNeill, BA., and Rev. Peter 
O'Leary, P.P., for their generous and invaluable aid in the 
production of this grammar. To Mr. R. J. O'Mulrenin, M.A., 
Mr. J. H. Lloyd, to Mr. Shortall, and to many other friends 
their best tbanks are due, and gratefully tendered. 
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PART I.— ORTHOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Letters. 

i. The Irish alphabet contains eighteen letters, five 
of which are vowels, the remaining thirteen are con- 
sonants. 

The vowels are a, e, i, o, u ; and the consonants 
are to, c, t>, f, 5, n, t, m, «, p, p, r, c. 

2. The vowels are divided into two classes. 

(1) The broad vowels : a, o, u. 

(2) The slender vowels : e, 1. 

The vowels may be either long or short. The long 
vowels are marked by means of an acute accent (0 
placed over the vowel, as mop (big) pronounced like 
the English word more ; a short vowel has no accent, 
as mol (praise), pronounced like mid in the English 
word mulberry. Carefully distinguish between the 
terms "broad vowel" and "long vowel." The broad 
vowels (a, o, u) are not always long vowels, neither 
are the slender vowels (e, 1) always short. 

In writing Irish we must be careful to mark the 
accents on long vowels. See words distinguished by 
Accent, par. 14. 



3. 


Sounds of the Yowels. 


The Irish vowel is sounded like in the words 


a long 


au 


naught 




as 


in bAt) (baudh), boat 


a short 





not 
it 5 u r (gloss), green 


6 long 


ae 


Gaelic 

,, cpe* (klr-a6), clay 


e short 


e 


let 

,, ce (t'ye), hot 


i 


ee 


feel 

,, mAtltn (mawil-een), little bag 


1 


i 


hit 
„ p|t (fir), men 





o 


note 

, m6;i (mor), big, large 


o 


6, u 


done or much 
, -oop-Af (dhur-us), a door 


ti 


00 


tool 




,, jtun (gloon), a knee 


u 


u 


bull or put 

, tippa (ursu), a door-jamb 


A short vowel tit the end of an Irish word is alivay* 


pronounced. 








The Digraphs. 


i. The following list j 


sjives the sounds of the 


digraphs in 


Modern Irish. 


The first five ate always 


long and require no accent. The others are some- 


times long 


and sometimes short, hence the accent 


ought not to be omitted.* 





* Since but few words, and these well-known, have eo short it is 
not usual to write the accent on eo long. 



ia is pronounced like ee-a as T)u (dyee-a), God. 

ua „ oo-a ,, pu^\|\ (foo-ar), cold, 

eu or 6a „ ae „ jreuft (faer), grass. 

Ae ,, ae „ tAete (lae-he), days. 

ao „ ae ,, *oaoj\ (dhaer), dear, 

eo" „ yo „ ceot (k-yol), music. 

iu ,, ew „ pu (few), worthy. 

ai „ au+i ,, CAin (kau-in), a tax. 

6i ,, ae+i „ l£im (lyae-im), a leap. 

01 „ o+i „ mOin (mo-in), a bog. 

ui „ oo+i ,, f Cut (soo-H), an eye. 

eA „ aa „ CAifleAn (kosh-laan*), 

a castle.] 

fo „ ee „ pop (feer), true. 

<m | calf (thaish), damp. 

ga f " peAjt (far), a man. 

ei „ e „ eite (el-e), other, 

oi „ ii+i „ coil (thu-il), a will. 

io| . p of (fiss), knowledge. 

uJ " tiifge (ish-ge), water, 

eo „ u „ -oeoc (d'yukh), a drink. 

Ai( = Ar6e) r , ee „ coca! (ko-thee), coats. 

The Trigraphs. 

5. There are six trigraphs in Irish. They are 
pronounced as follows : — 
aoi = ee fAoi (see)=a wise man. 

eoi = o+i "opeoiUn (d'ro-il-een)=a wren. 

* Also pronounced kosh-laun. 



eS\ = aa+i c<Mrledin(kosh-laain)=castles. 

iai* = eea+I Uai$ (lee-ih)=a physician. 

«Aif = 00+ 1 pu-Aip (foo-ir)= found. 

mi = ew-f-i ciuin (kew-in)=calm. 

The Consonants. 

6. The consonants are usually divided into two 
classes. 

(1) The liquids— t, m, n, p. 

(2) The mutes— b, c, -o, p, 5, p, p, u. 

The letter ft is not given, for ft is not usually recog- 
nised as an Irish letter. It can be used only as a 
sign of aspiration, or at the beginning of a word, to 
separate two vowel sounds. 

Some grammarians divide the consonants into 
labials, dentals, palatals, gutturals, sibilants, &c, 
according to the organs employed in producing the 
sound. 

7. Every Irish consonant has two natural I sounds, 
according as it is broad or slender. 

An Irish consonant is broad whenever it imme- 
diately precedes or follows a broad vowel (a, o, u) 
An Irish consonant is slender whenever it immediately 
precedes or follows a slender vowel (e, 1). 

8. The Irish consonants, when broad, have a much 

* Pronounced like ille in the French word fille. 
fit cannot be proper j represented by any English sound. It is 
somewhat like oue in the b'rench word ouest. 

J Other sounds will be treated of under the beading "Aspiration." 



thicker sound than in English ; e. g. t> broad has nearly 
the sound of th in thy, i.e. d+h; u broad has nearly 
the sound of th in threw, &c. When slender the 
Irish consonants (except f) have somewhat the same 
sound as in English; but when they are followed by a 
slender vowel, they are pronounced somewhat like the 
corresponding English consonant followed immediately 
hy a y, e. g. ceot (rrusic) is pronounced k' yol; beo 
(alive) =b'yo. 

It must not, however, be understood that there is a 
<l y sound" in the Irish consonant/ The peculiar 
sound of the Irish consonants when followed by a 
slender vowel is fairly well represented by the corre- 
sponding English consonant+an English "y sound." 
In some parts of the country this "y sound" is not 
neard. The y is only suggestive, and is never heard 
as a distinct sound. 

Combination of the Consonants. 

9. There are certain Irish consonants which, when 
they come together in the same word, do not coalesce, 
so that when they are uttered a very short obscure 
vowel sound is heard between them. 

This generally occurs in the case of two liquids or 
a liquid and a mute. Thus bAltt (dumb) is pronounced 
boll-uv ; le^no (a child) is lyan-iiv ; -oojaca (dark) is 
dhur-uchu ; mA^gA-d (a market) is mor-ugu.* 

The following combinations do not coalesce : en, Lft, 
L 5> ^ m > T lt> > T°» F5i F>> trh, nt >> nr "i F"> n c\ pc. 



10. In some combinations, one of the consonants is 
silent. 

■ol is pronounced like U 

ion „ nn 

tvo „ nn 

tn „ U, 

Thus, co-oUvo (sleep) is pronounced kullii. 
ceu-on-A (same) ,, kaenii. 

Sn-AnxM (ugly) „ graun-ii. 

Aitne (beauty) „ aul-ye. 

Notice the difference between tig and $n. 
long (a ship) is pronounced liing. 
5no (work) „ gun-o. 

11. Only three of the Irish consonants, viz. the 
liquids t, n, p, may be doubled. This doubling can take 
place only at the end or the middle of words, but never 
at the beginning. The double liquids have quite distinct 
sounds from the single, except in Munster, where, 
in some positions, double liquids influence vowels. 
This doubling at the end of a word does not denote 
shortness of the preceding vowel, as in English : in 
fact, it is quite the opposite; e. g. e-A in pe^tM* (better) 
is longer than e.\ in pe-An (a man). 

In Irish there is no double consonant like the Eng- 
lish x, which =ks. 

Accent. 

12. The only accent sign used in writing Irish is 
the acute accent placed over the long vowels, and over 



the long sounds of those diphthongs, which may be 
sometimes short. This sign is not intended to mark 
the syllable on which the stress of the voice falls. 

13. In simple words of two syllables the tonic accent 
is usually upon the first syllable, as Agup (6g-us), and\ 
i3tia (oon-a), Una: but in derived words of two or 
more syllables the accented syllable varies in the 
different provinces. 

In Munster the accent falls on the termination 
or second syllable ; in Gonnaught it falls on the first 
syllable, or root; in Ulster the accent falls on (he first 
syllable, as in Gonnaught, but the termination is 
unduly shortened. For instance, the word cap<in, a 
path, is pronounced kos-aun in Munster, kos-aun 
in Gonnaught, and kos-an in Ulster. 

The Obscure Vowel Sounds. 

Whenever a vowel has neither a tonic nor a written 
accent, it has so transient and indistinct a pronuncia, 
tion that it is difficult to distinguish one broad or one 
slender vowel from another ; hence in ancient 
writings we find vowels substituted for each other 
indiscriminately: e.g., the word flAnuigte, saved, is 
frequently spelled r- Um^i^ce, r-Uinoigee, rLAnui$tt. 

14. Words distinguished by their accent. 

aw, a place. a\x:, funny, peculiar (what 

one likes or wishes), 
^p, our ; slaughter. &\\ on ; 
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Mp, death. 

cAp, a case. 

c&at) (ceut)), a hundred. 

coip, right. 

cotpce, a coach. 

■oo, two. 

pAn, a wandering. 

p6Ap (peup), grass. 

fo r , yet. 

f, she, her. 

t£Ap, clear, perceptible. 

ton, food, provisions. 

n\AlA, a bag. 

m£.Ap. (meup), a finger. 

rmn, fine. 

ha, than; not {imperative), 

pop, a rose. 

pAt, a heel. 

fean (peun), happy. 

pin, stretch. 

pOtAp, comfort. 

put, {gen. plural of ptut) 

eye. 
c6, a person. 



b^p (or nop), palm of tho 

haad. 
c^p, turn. 

cexvo, leave, permission 
coip, a crime, 
coipce, a jury, 
•oo, to. 

pAn, wait, stay. 
peAp, a man. 
pop, a prop. 
ii in. 

teAp, the sea. 
ton, a blackbird. 
WAtA, an eyebrow. 
meAp, quick, active, 
mm, meal. 
ha, the plural article. 
pop, flax-seed. 
pAt, filth, dirt. 
pcAn, old. 
ptn, that. 
potAp, light, 
put, before (with verbs). 

cc, hot. 



CHAPTER IL 
Aspiration. 
13. Tho word "aspiration" comes from the Latii. 
vorb "aspirare," to breathe; hence, when we sayinlrish 
that a consonant is aspirated, we mean that the breath 
is not completely stopped in the formation of the 
consonant, but rather that the consonant sound id 
continuous. 

Take, for example, the consonant b. To form this consonant sound 
the lips are pressed closely together for an instant, and the breath ia 
forced out on separating the lips. Now, if we wish to get the sound 
of b aspirated (or B), we must breathe the whole time whilst trying ta 
form the sound of b ; i.e. we mast not close the lips entirely, and the 
resulting sound is like the English consonant v. Hence we say that 
the sound of 5 (in some positions) is v. 

The Irish letter c corresponds very much to the English k, and the 
breathed sound of k corresponds to the sound of 6 (when broad). To 
sound the English k, we press the centre of the tongue against the 
palate, and cut off the breath completely for an instant, la pro- 
nouncing c (when broad), all we have to do is to try to pronounce the 
letter k without pressing the tongae against the palate. The word 
loc, a lake, is pronounced somewhat like luk; but the tongue is not 
to touch the palate to form the k. The sound of 6 aspirated when 
slender (especially when initial) is very well represented by the sound 
of "h" in "humane." 

The Irish g (5) has always the hard sound of g in the English word 
"go." In pronouncing this word we press the back of the tongue 
against the back of the palate. Now, to pronounce 5 (and also x>> 
when broad, we must breathe in forming the sound of g, i.e. «re must 
keep the tongue almost flat in the mouth. 

Tho various sounds of the aspirated consonants aro not given, as 
they are dealt with very fully in the second part of the "O'Growney 
Series." It may be well to remark, however, that the sound of p is 
like the sound of the Irish p, not the English /. The Irish p is 
sounded without the aid of the teeth. 
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16. Aspiration is usually marked by placing a dot 
over the consonant aspirated — thus, o, c, *6. How- 
ever, it is sometimes marked by an ti srfter the con- 
sonant to be aspirated. This is the method usually 
adopted when Irish is written or printed in English 
characters. 

17. In writing Irish only nine of the consonants, 
viz., b, c, *o, p, 5, m, p, f , and c, are aspirated ; but in 
the spoken language all the consonants are aspirated. 

The Aspiration of t, n, p. 

18. The aspiration of the three letters t, n, p, k not marked by any 
sign in writing, as is the aspiration of the other consonants (o or 
bh) ; but yet they are aspirated in the spoken language. An example 
will best illustrate this point. The student has already learned that 
the word le-abaft , a book, is pronounced lyou-ar. mo, my, aspirates 
an ordinary consonant, as mo bo, my cow; but it also aspirates 
t, n, ft, for mo teabdft, my book, is pronounced ma low-ar (i.e. the 
sound of y after I disappears). 

a leabAji, his book, is pronounced & low-ar. 

a teaoAfi, her book, „ a lyou-ar. 

a teADAji, their book, „ a lyow-ar. 

a neAfic, his strength, „ a narth. 

a neafic, her strength, „ ft nyarth. 

«fcc, ttc. 

i9. When I broad begins a word it has a much thicker sound than 
in English. In sounding the English I the point of the tongue touches 
the palate just above the teeth; but to get the thick sound of the 
Irish t, we must press the tongue firmly against the upper teeth (oi 
we may protrude it between the teeth). Now, when such an t is 
aspirated it loses this thick sound, and is pronounced just as the Eng- 
lish I. 

20. It is not easy to show by_an example the aspirated sound of ji ; 
however, it is aspirated in the spoken language, and a slightly softer 
sound is produced. 
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Rules for Aspirations. 

21. We give here only the principal rules. Others 
will be given as occasion will require. 

(a). The possessive adjectives mo, my; -oo, thy 5 
and a, his, aspirate the first consonant of the follow- 
ing word, as tno tio, my cow ; t>o tfiAtAip, thy mother ; 
a c\\p<\lt, his horse. 

(b) The article aspirates a noun in the nominative 
and accusative feminine singular, and also in the 
genitive masculine singular unless the noun begins 
with *o, c, or r-; an be^n, the woman; za ax\ peon, 
guijic, the meat is salt ; tn^c ^n frifi, (the) son of the 
man. 

(c) In compound words the initial consonant of the 
second word is aspirated, except when the second 
word begins with -o or c, and the first ends in one of 
the letters *o, n, z, I, f. These five letters will be 
easily remembered, as they are the consonants of the 
word " dentals " ; r-eAn-ifi4tAir«, a grandmother; c&t- 
V)A\\\\, a helmet; leit-^inpnn, a halfpenny; but ye&n- 
•ouine, an old person : r- e<\n-ceac, an old house. 

(d) The interjection a, the sign of the vocative case, 
causes aspiration in nouns of both genders and both 
numbers: a p\\, man ; a ii'ina, women; a 
SeuiriAip, James. 

(e) An adjective is aspirated when it agrees with a 
feminine noun in the nominative or accusative sin- 
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gular, or with a masculine noun in the genitive sin- 
gular, and in the dative and vocative singular of both 
genders ; also in the nominative plural when the noun 
ends in a slender consonant: as t>6 nan, a white cow; 
m-Ac An ftp riiOiji, (the) son of the big man; 6'n mriAoi 
rhait, from the good woman; cpi capiat rt\6fi&, three 
big horses. 

(J) When a noun is immediately followed by an 
indefinite* noun in the genitive case, singular or 
plural, the initial of the noun in the genitive is usually 
subject to precisely the same rules as if it were the 
initial of an adjective: e. g. un Cipce, a hen-egg (lit. 
an egg of a hen); tube cipce, of a hen-egg; cloc 
mine, a stone of meal; min coipce, oaten meal. The 
letters *o and c are not aspirated after -o, n, c, t, f ; 
and p is often excepted, as the change in sound is so 
great. 

(g) The initial of a Yerb is aspirated — (1) in the 
imperfect, the simple past, and the conditional, activo 
voice; (2) after the particles r»T, not; tru\, if; m&\\ as; 
and f ut, before ; (3) after the simple relative particle, 
expressed or understood : bi p6, he was; -oo fe^p p, 
she stood; m fuaim, I am not; ni X>&\-6 r-6, he will 
not be; -ah c6 Emaile-Ar- or An c6 a ntMile-Ar*, he (or 
the person) who strikes; *oo OtiAiipinn, I would strike. 

*i.e. One not preceded by the definite article, possessive adj., <fcc. 
Bee par. 685. 
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(h) The initial of the word following da or but) (the 
past tense and conditional of the verb if) ib usually 
aspirated.* 

X)A rh-Ait tiom, I liked or I would like. 

t>' fe&p\\ teirV he preferred or would prefer. 
(i) The simple prepositions (except ^5, ar- , le, 54^ 
1, and 50) aspirate the initials of the nouns imme- 
diately following them: p-a ctoic, under a stone; tug 
r-6 -ah te-Ab^fi *oo 5eutr»4j% he gave the book to James. 



CHAPTER HI. 
Eclipsis. 

22. Eclipsis is the term used to denote the suppres- 
sion of the soundB of certain Irish consonants by pre- 
fixing others produced by the same organ of speech. 

There is usually a great similarity between the eclips- 
ing letter and the letter eclipsed: thus, p is eclipsed by 
b ; c is eclipsed by x>, &c. If the student pronounce the 
letters p and t>, c and x>, he will immediately notice 
the similarity above referred to. ThuB b and -o are 
like p and c, except that they are pronounced with 
greater stress of the breath, or, more correctly, with 
greater vibration of the vocal chord b. 

* Except in N. Connaught and Ulster, where this rule applies only 
lob, p, ci, and sometimes y. 
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23. Seven* of the consonants can be eclipsed, viz. 
b, c, *o, p, 5, p, c ; the others cannot. Each consonant 
has its own eclipsing letter, and it can be eclipsed by 
no other. The eclipsing letter is written immediately 
before the eclipsed letter, and is sometimes, though 
not usually in recent times, separated from it by a 
hyphen, as m-b^p-o or mtxAfvo (pronounced maurdh). 

Formerly eclipsis was sometimes shown by doub- 
ling the eclipsed letter: thus, a ccapb, their bull. 
Whenever a letter is eclipsed both should be retained 
in writing, although only one of them (the eclipsing 
one) is sounded. 

24. It is much better not to consider the letter p as 
an eclipsable letter at all. c replaces it in certain 
positions, but in none of those positions (dative 
singular excepted) in which the other letters are 
eclipsed. In fact, p is often replaced by c when the 
previous word ends in n, as an cptiil, the eye; aon 
cp^t, one heel; peati c-SIte, old Sheelah; bunoean 
cpttjAg, a crowd, &c. Some, however, maintain that 
p is really eclipsed in these cases, because its sound is 
suppressed, and that of another consonant substituted; 
but as the substitution of c follows the rules for 
aspiration rather than those for eclipsis, we prefer to 
class p with the non- eclipsable letters, L, m, n, \\, p. 



•Bight is the number given in other grammara. They include the 
tetter j\ 
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25. b is eclipsed by m. 

c „ S- 

•o „ n. 

V » ** 

5 .» »• 

p ,» b. 

C ,, TJ. 

a mbAfvo (their poet) is pronounced a maurd, 

a gaApAll (their horse) „ a gopal. 

a\\ nx>&n (our poem) „ aur naun. 

i bf tut (in blood) „ a vwil. 

a 1151 oILa (their servant) „ ang illii. 

1 bp£in (in pain) „ a baen. 

a -ocAtArh (their land) „ a dhol-iiv. 

Although n is used as the eclipsing letter of 5, the 
sound of n is not heard, but the simple consonant 
Bound 115 ; therefore it would be more correct to say 
that 5 is eclipsed by 115. 

Rules for Eclipsis. 

26. (a) The possessive adjectives plural — Ap, our ; 
bu|\, your ; and a, their — eclipse the initial consonant 
of the next word, as Af\ *oci$eA[\nA, our Lord; bup 
gcApAtt, your horse ; a mbAt), their boat. 

(b) The article eclipses the initial consonant of the 
noun in the genitive plural (both genders) : tAriia ha 
tK-peAp, (the) hands of the men. 

(c) A simple preposition followed by the article 
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and a noun in the singular causes eclipsis* : z& f & a\\ 
ah sc^pAll, he is on the horse; caims pe leir- Ar 
bpe^p, he came with the man. 

(d) The numeral adjectives fe-ACc, occ, nAOi, and 
■oei6 (7, 8, 9, and 10), and their compounds, as 27, 
28, 29, &c, cause eclipsis : y cacc ipIm, seven cows ; 
occ scAoipij;, eight sheep; fe^cc t>-pp pce.vo, twenty- 
seven men. 

(e) The initial consonant of a verb is eclipsed after 
the particles 6a, not; ah, whether; ca, where; hac, 
whether . . . not or that . . . not; 50, that; nuniA, 
unless ; *o«S, if ; and after the relative particle a, when 
it is preceded by a preposition, or when it means 
" all that " or " what." The relative preceded by a 
preposition does not eclipse if the verb be past tense, 

"except in the case of a very few verbs, which will bo 
given later on : -An -ocuiseAnn cu, do you understand? 
iiac opuil re cinn, isn't he sick? ca opinl r6, where 
is it? -ouD-Atpc fe 50 t)ciocp«v6 pe, ne sa id ^nt ne 
would come; at\ pe*\ji a$ -a bpuil am leAbAp,| the man 
"vho has the book. 

The Insertion of n. 
27. {a) When a word begins with a Yowel, the letter 
11 is usually prefixed in all those cases in which a con- 

• In many places they prefer to aspirate in thia case, 
f In eolloquial Irish this sentence would be, An ye*\\ a b-puiL ao 
leA54|t Ai.^e. or Ai\ peAji 50 6-puel An leaDAjt A15C 
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sonant would be eclipsed : e.g., S\\ n-apan laeteariiait, 
our daily bread; cuai-6 Oipin 50 cip na n-65, Oisin 
went to " the land of the young." 

The n is sometimes omitted when the previous word 
ends in n : as a\\ an aonac, or dp an n-aonac, at the 
fair. 

(b) Prepositions (except -oo and -oe) ending in a 
Yowel prefix n to the possessive adjectives a, his, her, 
or their; and <Sp, our; Le n-a rh^taip, with his mother; 
n-ip uciji, from our country. 



The Insertion of c. 
28. (a) The article prefixes c to a masculine noun 
beginning with a vowel in the nominative and accusa- 
tive singular : as an c-ataip, the father. 

(I) If a noun begins with p followed by a vowel, or 
by l, n, or p, tho p is replaced by c after the article in 
the nom. and ace. feminine sing, and the genitive 
masculine, and sometimes in the dative singular of 
both genders, as an cpiiil, the eye; ceac an epasaipe, 
(thej house of the priest, i.e.; the priest's house ; ca 
pi ax) as ceacc 6'n upeitj, they are coming from tho 
hunt. 

(c) This replacing of p by c occurs after the words 
aon, one; pean, old; and other words ending in n, as 
aon cpeatg amain, one hunt. 
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The Insertion of h. 
29. The following is a pretty general rule for the 
insertion of h before vowels : — 

" Particles which neither aspirate nor eclipse, and 
which end in a vowel, prefix n to words beginning 
with a vowel. Such is the case with the following :— 
te, with ; a, her ; 50, to ; ry^A, second ; f e, six ; 
cfil, three ; n-d, the (in the nom., ace, and dative 
plural, also in the gen. singular feminine); 50 before 
adverbs; the ordinal adjectives ending in thAX>, &c." 
— Gaelic Journal, 



CHAPTER IV. 
Attenuation and Broadening. 

30. Attenuation is the process of making a broad 
consonant slender. This is usually done by placing an 1 
immediately before the broad consonant, or an e after 
it. Thus if we want to make the ^ of mOp (big), 
slender, we place an 1 before the y>; thus xn6\\\. If we 
wish to make the -p of ^at> (the termination of the 1st 
person singular future) slender, we write ^eA-o, &c. 

31. Broadening is the process of making a slender 
consonant broad. .This is often done by placing a u 
immediately before the slender consonant, or an a 
after it ; thus the verbal noun of derived verbs ending 
iu i£ is formed by adding At> : before adding the xvo 
the £ must be made broad ; this is done by inserting 
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a u; mini£, explain; mfnui&at), explanation. If we 
want to make the p of pit* (the termination of 3rd 
singular future) broad, we must write pI\i-6. thj-Ailp-o 
r e, he will strike ; me-allpM-o re, he will deceive. 

Whenever a slender consonant is preceded by an 1 
which forms part of a diphthong or a triphthong, the 
consonant is usually made broad by dropping the 1. 
Thus to broaden the l in tjuAiL, or the n in join, wo 
drop the 1 and the we get tuial and son. The verbal 
nouns of bu^il and 50m are tw^Uvo and 50114-0. 



CHAPTER V. 

Gaol te caoI ^5«r t6AtAn te te-AtAn ; 

or, 

Slender with slender and broad v/ith broad. 

32. When a single consonant, or two consonants 

which easily blend together, come between two vowels, 

both the vowels must be slender or both must be 

broad. 

This is a general rule of Irish phonetics. It has already been stated 
that a consonant is broad when beside a broad vowel, and slender 
when beside a slender vowel ; and also that the sounds of the con- 
sonants vary according as they are broad or slender : hence if we try 
to pronounce a word like pectin, the ft, being beside the slender 
vowel 1, should get its slender sound ; but being also beside the broad 
vowel a, the p should be broad. But a consonant cannot be slender 
and broad at the same time ; hence, such spelling as pectin, matin, 
and eAmn, does not represent the correct sounds of the words, and, 



therefore, the device adopted In writing Irish Is to have both the 
vowels slender or both broad ; e.g., pqtfti, WAiUti, eimr». 

This law of phonetics is not a mere spelling rnlo. If it were, such 
spelling as f eAjiAOtn, mAt^om, eanaotn, would be correct. But no 
such spelling is used, because it does not represent the sounds of the 
words. The ear and not the eye must be the guide in the observance 
of the rule " caoI te CAot •] teACAn te teACAti." 

Two consonants may come together, one naturally broad and the 
other naturally slender. When this happens, Irish speakers, as a 
general rule, give the consonants their natural sounds, £«., they keep 
the broad consonant broad, and the slender one slender. For in- 
stance, the m of com is naturally broad, and the t of lion is 
naturally slender. In the word comtfon (fulfil), the first syllable is 
always pronounced broad, although the word is usually written coim- 
tion. This is an instance of the abuse of the rule caoI te caoL. 
There are many words in which a single consonant may have a 
slender vowel at one side, and a broad vowel at the other , e/j., 
&pei)\ (latt night), Atiiop (up), AjitAtri (ever), Ajiif [again), etc. 

Although the rule caoI le CAot had been much abused in modem 
spelling, in deference to modern usage we have retained the ordinary 
spelling of the words. 



CFIAPrEK "VI. 
Syncope, 

33. Whenever, in a word of two or more syllables 
an unaccented vowel or digraph occurs in the last 
syllable between a liquid (l, m, n, y) and any other 
consonant, or between two liquids, the unaccented 
vowel or digraph is elided whenever the word is 
lengthened by a grammatical inflection beginning with 
a vowel. This elision of one or more unaccented 
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vowels from the body of an Irish word is called 
syncope; and when the vowels have been elided the 
word is said to be syncopated. 

35. The only difficulty in syncope is that it often 
involves slight changes in the other vowels of the 
syncopated word, in accordance with the rule caot te 

CAOt, 



35. The following examples will fully exemplify the 
method of syncopating words. 



(a) Noun*. 



The genitive singular of- 








triAroin (morning) 


is 


mat-one 


not 


m-Arome 


otMip (work) 


>> 


oib|\e 


ii 


obAifte 


cApfiAis (a rock) 


%> 


c-Aitntse 


>i 


c^f|iAi5e 


pinsinn 
piginn 


(a penny) 


it 
II 


pingne 
pi$ne 


ii 
ii 


pinginne 
piginne 


c-dt>-Ai|\ (help) 


tt 


CAtty-A 


»i 


C-AD-AflA 


CAtAip (a city) 


it 


OAtjVAC 


ii 


CdfcdflAC 


Uf aiji (a flame) 


>i 


LAffUC 


ii 


tAfAJlAC 


otAtin (wool) 


»i 


OttlA 


ii 


OtAtltlA 


bui-oean (a company) 


li 


bin-one 


>* 


bui*6we 


b|uii$ex> 


n (a palace) 


II 


bfun£ne 


»$ 


t>fuii$ine 
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(b) Adjectives. 

The genitive singular feminine of — 
f .Ai-Obif (rich) is f Art&p e not f AittDipe 

£l4ite4tfi.Ail (princely) ,, pl*MteAit>lx\ „ v^>te-AmAtA 
Simnn (beautiful) *,, .Aitne „ AUnnne 

Aoininn (pleasant) ,, Aoibne „ Aoiftinne 

u>Af\it (noble) „ uAifte „ u4j\Aite 





(c) Verbs. 






Eoot. 


Pres. Indicative. 






COTXAlt 


coT)lAiin, I sleep, 


not 


CODxMtim. 


flUttxMt, 


fiuot-Aim, I walk, 


>j 


fiuDAilnn. 


mnif 


innfim, I tell, 


» 


mmpim. 


-AtMIH 


Antrim, I say, 


j> 


-40.41^1 m. 


lADAip 


■ LabjvAim, I speak, 


>j 


lAbAipnn. 



The same contraction takes place in these and like verbs in all the 
finite tenses except the future and conditional (old forms). See par. 
298. 

A thorough knowledge of when and how Syncope takes place will 
obviate many difficulties 
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PART II.— ETYMOLOGY. 



36. There are nine parts of speech in Irish corresponding exactly to 
those in English. 

CHAPTER I. 
The Article. 

37. In Irish there is only one article, an, which 
corresponds to the English definite article, " the." 

There is no indefinite article, so that cap-ait means 
either "horse" or "a horse.' ' 

38. In all cases of the singular number the article 
has the form an, except in the genitive feminine, when 
it becomes na. 

In all the cases of the plural it is na. 

39. The article ax\ had formerly an initial p. This 
f reappears after the following prepositions, 1, in, or 
ann, in ; 50, to ; te, with ; cpe, through. Although 
this f really belongs to the article, still it is usually 
written as part of the preposition ; as inp an teafcap, 
in the book ; leip an E>pe,ap, with the man. 

INITIAL CHANGES PRODUCED BY 

THE ARTICLE. 

Singular. 

40. (a) If a noun begins with an aspirable con- 
sonant (except -o, c, and p),* it is aspirated by the article 

* The letters -o, r, and f are aspirable in the singular, but no* 
usually by the article 
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in the nominative and accusative feminine and in the 
genitive masculine, as an X>6, the cow ; -an oeAn, the 
woman ; m^c An £ij\, (the) son of the man ; ceAnn 
-An CApAitt, tho horse's head (or the head of the 
horse). 

(b) If a noun begins with p followed by a vowel, or 
by t, n, f , the p is replaced by c, in the nominative 
and accusative feminine and genitive masculine, and 
sometimes in the dative of both genders : An cpAl, the 
heel ; An cpuit, the eye ; ceAC An cpASAific, the 
house of the priest ; itiac An cpAoip, the son of the 
artizan ; -oo'n cpA^AjAC, to the priest ; aj\ An cpteib, 
on the mountain. 

Strictly speaking, it is only in the dat. fern, that thd 
p is replaced by c, but custom permits it in the mas- 
culine. 

(c) If a noun begins with a vowel, the article pre* 
fixes c to the nominative and accusative masculine, 
and n to the genitive feminine, as An c-aCai^, tha 
father ; An c-uipge, the water ; An c-eun, the bird ; 
An c-uAn, the lamb ; o^p^ nA li-uibe, the top of the 
egg ; puACC nA li-Aimpipe, the coldness of the weather 

(d) When the noun begins with an eclipsabie conson- 
ant (except x> and c), the article generally eclipsed 
when it is preceded by a preposition, as aj\ An gcnoc, 
on the hill; 6'n bpeAjt, from the man. After .the 
prepositions* *oo and -oo aspiration takea place, not 

* For the effects of s*n and the article, see Syntax, par. COG (b). 
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eclipsis, as tuj; f 6 au z-Aip^eA-o -oo'n ve<\p, he gave 
the money to the man ; euro "oe'n £euji, some of the 
grass. 

(e) No change is produced by the article in the 
singular if the noun begins with *o, n, c, t, p (followed 
by a mute), or \\. In Munstcr xy and c are often 
eclipsed in the dative. 

Plural. 
(J) If a noun begins with an eclipsable consonant 
toe article eclipses it in the genitive plural, as a X)Qax\ 
\\a -oqtf mo6, woman of (the) three cows ; SUaX> via 
mtMn, " the mountain of the women." 

(g) If the noun begins with a vowel the article pre- 
fixes n to the genitive plural and h to the nom., the* 
mjc, and dative plural, as Ut<\e via n-un, the price oi 
the eggs ; r\A h-A^Ail, the asses ; 6 na li-^iatj peo, 
from these places. 

(h) The letter f is never replaced by c in the plural 
number under the influence of the article. 



CHAPTER II, 
The Noun. 
I. GENDER. 
$1. There are only two genders in Irish, the mas* 
culino and the feminine. 

The gender of most Irish nouns may bo learned by the application 
of & fow general rules. 
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MASCULINE NOUNS. 
42. (a) Names of males are masculine: as treats 
a man; puit, a prince; Atatn, a father; college, a 
cock. 

(b) The names of occupations, offices, &c, peculiai 
to men, are masculine: as otlArh, a doctor; pie, a 
poet; b^tvo, a bard; bneite-Arii, a judge; f*i§iT)ifiip, a 
soldier. 

(c) Personal agents ending in 6ip, aipe, w-oe (or 
ante, oi-oe), or ac are masculine: as fseuiunOe, a 
story-teller; t^-ocip, a boatman. 

(d) Diminutives ending in -An, and all abstract 
nouns ending in &r or e^f, are masculine — e.g. : 

S^oAn, a hillock. m^ite^r, goodness. 

(«) The diminutives ending in in are usually said 
co be of the same gender as the noun from which they 
are derived. Notwithstanding this rule they seem to 
be all masculine. G&iUn, a girl, is masculine,* i. e. it 
suffers the same initial changes as a masculine noun, 
but the pronoun referring to it is feminine. She is a 
fine girl, 1p t>pe^$ an CAiUn f (not £). 

(/) Many nouns which end in a consonant or two 
consonants preceded by a broad vowel are masculine : 
as ball, a limb; tuac, a price; cjwm, a tree, &c. 

Exceptions: — (1) All words of two or more syllables 
ending in acc or 05. 

• Do not confound sex with gender. Gender is decided by gram- 
matical usage only* 
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(2) A large number of nouns ending in a broad 
consonant are feminine. A very full list of commonly 
used feminine nouns ending in a broad consonant will 
be found in Appendix II. x 

FEMININE NOUNS. 
43. (a) Names of females and designations of 
females are feminine: toe-Ati, a woman; ce^c, a hen; 
m^fcAip, a mother; in§eAn, a daughter, 

(b) The names of countries and rivers are feminine : 
as £ipe, Ireland; An Upe, the Liffey; an fteapba, the 
Barrow. 

(c) Y/ords of two or more syllables ending in a6z 
or in 05 are feminine: as fuipeOj, a lark; -opifedj;, a 
briar; mitfe^cc, sweetness; tex\tfmx\cc, new-milk. 

(d) All abstract nounB formed from the genitive 
singular feminine of adjectives are feminine: aB ^ip-oe, 
height— from apt), high; kiltie, beauty — from aLumn, 
beautiful ; -oAilte, blindness — from t>a\X, blind. 

(e) Nouns ending in a consonant or two consonants 
preceded by a slender vowel, are feminine: as cifi, 
country; onoip, honour; uaifi, an hour; puit, an eye. 

Exceptions: — (1) Personal nouns ending in Oip. 
(2) Diminutives in in. (3) Names of males, as At&ip, 
1 father; Ou.ac.aiU, a boy. (4) Also the following 
nouns: — ooai-o, a victory; -o^uim, the back; Aintn,* a 
nime; speim, a piece; geic, a fright, a start; and 
poctOip, dictionary, vocabulary. 



•.Amm is feminine in S. Minister. 
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n. CASE. 

44. In Irish there are five cases — the Nominative, 
Accusative, Genitive, Dative, and Vocative. 

The Nominative case in Irish corresponds to the 
English nominative when the subject of a verb. • 

The Accusative corresponds to the English objective 
case when governed by a transitive verb. The accu- 
sative case of every noun in modern Irish has the 
same form as the nominative, and suffers the same 
initial changes as regards aspiration and eclipsis. 

The Genitive case corresponds to the English 
possessive case. English nouns in the possessive case 
or in the objective case, preceded by the preposition 
*' of," are usually translated into Irish by the genitive 
case. 

The Dative case is the case governed by preposi- 
tions. 

The Vocative corresponds to the English nominative 
of address. It is always used in addressing a person 
or persons. It is preceded by the sign a, although 
"0" may not appear before the English word; but 
this a is not usually pronounced before a vowel or f . 

RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE CASES. 
N.B. — These rules apply to all the declensions. 

45. The Nominative case singular is always the 
simple form of the noun. 
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46. The Dative case singular is the same as tbe 
nominative singular, except (1) in the 2nd declension, 
when the noun ends in a bread consonant; (2) in most 
of the nouns of the 5th declension. 

47. Tbe Vocative case singular is always the same as 
the nominative singular, except in the 1st declension, 
in which it is Hke the genitive singular. 

48. Whenever the nominative plural is formed by 
the addition of ce, ca, anna, &6a, i or i-oe, <fcc, it is 
called a strong nominative plural. Strong plurals 
are usually found with nouns whose nominative sin- 
gular ends in a liquid. 

Those ending in t or n generally take ca or ce. 
„ m or r ,, ^nn-A. 



The Genitive Plural. 

49. (1) The genitive plural in the 1st, 2nd, and 8rd 

declensions is like the nominative singular, except 

strong plurals, and a few nouns which drop the i of 

the nominative singular, as ruit, an eye, gen. pi. rut. 

(2) In the 4th declension, and in the case of nearly 
all strong plurals, the genitive plural is like the nomi- 
native plural. 

(3) In the 5th declension the genitive plural is like 
the genitive singular. 
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50. The Dative Plural. 

(1) When the nominative plural ends in a or a con- 
sonant, the dative plural ends in aid. 

(2) When the nominative, plural ends in e, the 
dative plural is formed by changing the e into 10. 

(8) When the nominative plural ends in i, the dative 
plural is formed by adding b. 

The termination of the dative plural is not always used in the 
spoken language. 

YocatiYe Plural. 

51. (1) When the dative plural ends in aid, the 
vocative plural is formed by dropping the ifi of the 
dative. 

(2) In all other cases it is like the nominative 
plural. 

III. The Declensions. 

52. The number of declensions is not quite settled : it 
is very much a matter of convenience. Five is the 
number usually reckoned. 

The declensions are known by the inflection of the 
genitive singular. 

THE FIRST DECLENSION. 

53. All the nouns of the first declension are mascu- 
line, and end in a broad consonant. 

All masculine nouns ending in & bioad consonant are not of the first 
declension. 

54. The genitive singular is formed by attenuating 
the nominative. In most nouns of the 1st declension 
this is done by simply placing an i after the lapt broad 
vowel of the nominative. 
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Example. 

53. mAop, a steward. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Acc. m-doji mAOip 

Gen. m-Aoip mAop 

Dat. triAOp mAOitAtn 

Voc. a rftAoip a riiAopA 

56. In words of more than one syllable, if the 
nominative ends in &6 or eAC, the genitive singular is 
formed by changing ac or eAC into ai£ or 1$ respec- 
tively. With a few exceptions, the nominative plural 
of these nouns is like the genitive singular. The other 
cases are quite regular. 

In monosyllables c is not changed into $ ; as i>|u»ac, 
a brink, gen. bfuiAic. 

N.B. — In all the declensions in words of more than 
one syllable ac and eAC, when attenuated, become ai§ 
and i£ ; and ai£ and i£ when made broad become ac 
and eAC. See dat. pi. of mAfCAC and college. 





Examples. 


67. 


nruxpaAC, a horseman. 




SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. & Acc. 


rOApCAC TttApCA1§ 


Gen. 


mAf\CAi5 mApcAC 


Dat. 


mApCAC tTIApCACA.tt 


Voc. 


A rilApCA1$ A TTlApCACA 



N.B. — The majority of nouns in ac belonging to 
this declension are declined like mAricAC. 
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58. 


uaLac\ a 


load, 


burden. 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


)m. & Ace. 


UAtAC 




UAtAl^e 


Gen. 


U-AUl§ 




uaLaC 


Dat. 


u-aIaC 




u.AtAi$ib 


Voc. 


A UALdlg 




a uAtAi§e 



mullAC, a summit; eu-o-AC, cloth; be-Alac, a path, a 
way; o^Lac, an inch; and AonAC, a fair, are declined 
like uaIac. AonAC has nom. pi. AonAi§e or AoncAi$e. 

59. coite-AC. a cock. 

SINGULAR- PLURAL. 

Nom. & Ace. coite-AC coiU£ 

Gen. coitig coiteAC 

Dat. ' coiie-AC coiteACAin 

Voc. a coili$ A COlleACA 

60. Besides the above simple method of forming the 
genitive singular of most nouns of this declension, 
there are also the following modifications of the vowels 
of the nominative singular: — 

Change eu or 6a in nom. sing, into Si in gen. sing. 
„ id i» » 61 „ 

„ o (short) „ „ ui „ 

io or eA „ usually ,, i ,, 

All the other cases of these nouns are formed in 
accordance with the rules given above. 
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Examples of Yowel-changes in Genitive Singular. 

61. en n, a bird. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Ace. eun em 

Gen. ein eun 

Dat. eun euiiAib 

Voc. a em -a e\m& 

62. V eA \ x > a mil11 - 
Norn. & Ace. ?qa\\ pp 

Gen. -pt|\ V eA $ 

Dat. peAn v ^^ 1 ^ 

Voc. -a pp a fe<\fiA 

N.B. — The gen. of oilean in island is oile-Atn; of 
jreAp, grass, veip; and of ve-Ap, a man, pp. 

63. Cnoc, a hill. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Ace. cnoc cnuic 

Gen. cnuic cnoc 

Dat. cnoc cuooaid 

Voc. a cninc a Choca 

6$. The following nouns change ca into ei in geni- 
tive singular: — te-Aiib, a child; ne.Apc, strength; cne.Ar-, 
slun; and ceAfic, right, justice. (Cnir- and cipc are 
sometimes found as the genitives of cne-Af and 
ce-Afic). 
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Irregular Genitive Singular. 
tr\AC, a son, has genitive mic 

biAt>, food, „ „ bt-6 

piAn, a track, „ „ fiiAin 

fpi-An, a bridle, „ ,, rpiAin 

OpiAn, Bernard, Brian „ t)pi4in 

TleAC, a person; and 6inne, .Aonne (or AonneAC), 
anybody, are indeclinable. 

65. Some nouns of this declension form their nomi 
native plural by adding e. 
NOUN. GENITIVE SING. NOM. PLURAL. 

IAontAije 
aoik\i$c 

T)01pfC 

eisr e 

xMn^le 

bOicpe 

mA-opAi'Oe 

-plAbpAiifye 

66 The following nouns take a in nominative 
plural: — peAnn, a pen; feo-o, a jewel; ftan, a surety 
cneAp, skin ; me.AC.An, a carrot or parsnip ; -oeop, a 
tear; caop, a berry; ftneup, a blackberry; ubAtl, an 
apple (pi udLa); pocAt (pi. -pocAil or poclA); jmac,* a 
debt (piAC, pi. p6ic or pei£, a raven) ; rseul, news ; 
and bpuAC, a brink. 

67. The following take ca, in nom. pi. : — peol, a sail ; 
ceol, music ; neuL, a cloud ; fgeul, a story ; co^a-o, 



aouac, a fair 


AOnAl£ 


T)0|iAp, a door 


X)OpA1f 


eiSe-Af , a learned man 


6t 5 i r 


AinscAl, an angel 


Akinga 


bOt^p, a road 


bCtAip 


niA , o|U3it) or (mA-OAt)), a dog 


mA'OpAi-6 


f Laojva-o, a chain 


flAbpATO 


mApsA-O, a market 


ITIApSATO 



* This word is usually used in the plural ; as n* yuil, aon piaca 
of.m, I am not in debt. 
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war (pi. co^tA*) ; cttAti, a harbour ; -oCm, a fort (pi. 
•ouncAand-otinA); ce«t>, ahundredt; Uon, a net; ceAp 
a trunk of a tree (pi. ceAptA); mup (pi. muptA), a wall. 

68. Other nominative plurals — clAp, a board, a 
table, makes cLAifi or cIa^a^a ; cobAp, a well, makes 
uobAip or cobpACA, uobAipeACA or coibpeACA : fluAg, 
a crowd, makes r-uiAijce. 

69. Many nouns of this declension have two or 
more forms in the nominative plural. The regular 
plural is the better one, though the others are also 
used. The following are a few examples of such 
nouns : — j:eAp, a man (pi. -pip, peAjVA) ; itiac, a son (pi. 
nuc, itiaca) ; leAbAp, a book (leAbAip, leAbpA) ; Apm, 
an army (pi. Aipm, Apm a); CApAtt, a horse (pi. cApAill, 
CAiple). 

70. The termination -pAt) has a collective, not a 
plural force ; just like ry in the English words cavalry* 
infantry, etc. This termination was formerly neuter t 
but now it is masculine or feminine; the genitive 
masculine being -pAi*6, the genitive feminine -pAi*6e. 
Hence U\ocpA-6, a band of warriors, mAcpA-6, a company 
of youths, eAcpA"6, a number of steeds (cavalry), are not 
really plurals of Uoc, itiac, and eAC, but collective 
nouns formed from them. Likewise SAnlAtt, (spoken 
form, ^AnlAite) is a collective noun meaning a flock 
of birds, or birds in general, and it is not really the 
plural of eAn. However, tAoCjtAt) and e\AntAi£ are 
now used as plurals. 

Appendix I. gives a list of nouns belonging to this 
declension. 



* cojAi-oe is also used. f When used as a noun. 
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THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

71. All nouns of the 2nd declension are feminine.* 
They all end in consonants, but the consonants may 
be either broad or slender. 

72. The genitive singular is formed by adding e, 
(if the last vowel of the nominative be broad it must be 
attenuated); and if the last consonant be c it is 
changed into $ in the genitive (except in words of one 
syllable). 

73. The dative singular is got by dropping the. 
final e of the genitive. 

74. The nominative plural is formed by adding a or 
e (a, if final consonant be broad) to the nom. sing. 

Examples. 

75. til, a lily. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Ace. tit tile 

Gen. tile * lit 

Dat. lit utib 

Voc. a lit a tile 

76. cor-, a foot! or a leg. 
Nom. & Ace. cop cor-a 

Gen. coir-e cor- 

Dat. coif cor-aib 

Yoc. a cor- A COf A 

* CeAd and ftiAt>, two masculine nouns, are sometimes given with 
the second declension. We give them as irregular nouns (par. 132). 
+A foot in measurement is rtioii;, pi. ctjoijce. 
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77* cAilteAC, a hag. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Ace. CAilteAC caiUcaca 

Gen. cAtUige cAtUeAC 

Dat. caiUi£ CAilleACAio 

VOC. A CAilteAC A CAllleACA 

78. Like nouns of 1st declension, the vowels of the 
nom. sing, are sometimes changed when the final 
consonant is attenuated in the genitive singular. 

The following are the chief changes : — 
Change 10 in the nom. sing, into 1 in the gen. sing 
»» eu ,, „ ei t) 

»> *& *> »♦ et ii 

„ o (short) sometimes „ ui „ 

In words of one syllable change eA into ei (but 
ceA^c, a hen, becomes apce); in words of more than 
one syllable change eA into i. 

79. oe-AC, a bee. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



Nom. & Ace. 


beAC 


beACA 


Gen. 


beice 


teAC 


Dat. 


oeic 


beACAio 


Voc. 


A t>eAC 


A DeACA 


80. 


5^5, 


a branch. 


Nom. & Ace. 


5^5 


geujA 


Gen. 


5^5© 


5©«5 


Dat. 


5ei5 


SeugAiD 


Voc. 


a $eu^ 


a geusA 



81. SPi-Ati, a sun. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Noin. & Acc. SfM^n ST 1 * 11 *^ sciatica 

Gen. SF 6lne S^An 

Dat. 5p£m J5fiAti^ib 

VOC. A SptAn A &piAnA 

82. tons, a ship. 
Nom. & Acc. tons tongA 

Gen. tuinge tons 

Dat. turns tonsAifc 

Voo. a tons -a tons-A 

83. pneurh,* a root. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Acc. jrpeutn jrneutfi^ ( or T^r eurnACA ) 

Gen. pf 6lriie p^euiii (jrpeuriiACA) 

Dat. Ff\girii jrpeurhAio (jrpeuriiACAittj 

Voc. -a ^eurii -a f peuriiA (a jrpeuriiACA) 

84. Aiz, a place. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Acc. am: Aice, Aice-AnnA or AiceACA 

Gen. Aice aic, AiceAnnA „ amzzaCa 

Dat. aic aicid, AiceAnnAitt, AiceACAio 

Voc. a aic a Aice, AiceAnnA, AiceACA 

The above are two examples -of nouns with strong 
nominative plural (see par. 48). 

85. In forming the genitive, nouns are sometimes 

*Mao spelled p^ieum in Munster. 
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syncopated, as bui-dean, a company, gen. Dintme (gee 
pars. 33, 35) ; bpui-bean, a palace, gen. sing. bi\mone.* 



86. 



Irregular Genitives Singular. 



fctoinne, . 
cLarm, a clan, children, makes pi. ct&nru 

tcUxinne, 
•oeoc, a drink, 



rsvan, a knife, „ 

btxiAtAp, a (solemn) word, „ 
X)lStAC t buttermilk, „ 

Lacac, mud, mire, „ 

•o^b-dC, a vat, „ 

4$ai-6, a face, ,, 



™se> » "oeoda 

VS me > » r5 e * n -A 

bf\6i£fte, „ bj\i-At|iA 
btditcet 
LaitceJ 

*D-dlbCQ „ TMb-AC-A 

-dijte „ aigce 



87. Many nouns of this declension form their nomi- 
native plural in -ann^ or .aca. The final a of these 
terminations may be dropped in the gsnitive plural. 
NOM. SING. 

cuif , a cause 

Unb, an herb 

■oeit, a lathe 

Slu-aif , a contrivance 

berni, a stroke 

•ou-air-, a prize, reward *ou-Aire,AnnA 

teim, a leap teime-Ann-A 

p£im, a course, a voyage |\6imeAtinA 

aic, a place .dice, Aice^nn^, -diceAC-a 

Luc, a mouse luc-a, tuc-anoA [ceaca 

fgoil, a school fsoiLe^nn-A (p^olca), fgoit- 

• Note the dative singular of these nouns, buroin and bfuii-oin. 
fAlso bUtAije. JAlso UcAtje. 



NOM. PL. 
cuipeAnnjk 
Unbe-AtinA 
•oeite-ATiriA 
5tuAife-<\nnA 
b6ime-Ann-A 



NOM. SING. 
c6im, a step 
ptidim, a sound 
iMip, an hour, time 
PP<$it>, a street 
Paijvc, a field 
peip, a festival 
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NOM. PJX 
c6ime»MitiA 
ptu\nn\nrtA 

UAipe, uAipe^nru., u*Mpe*\nnc^ 
ptUi-oejpp^iTje-Ann-A.ppAi-oe^CA 
p<Sipce, p4ipceAnna 
peipe-Ann-A 



88. Nouns that take aca in nominative plural- 



obaip, a work 
6p<XiT>, an oration 
pUc, a rod 
ticip, a letter 
ud, an egg 
pAi-oip, a prayer 
AiciT), a disease 
ciuriiaip, an edgo 
coictroip, a fortnight 



oibpeAC*\ 
Ol^i-oeACa 

pUCA, pUCACA 
Ucpe, LlCpCACA 

woe, woe^c-A 
pArope-ACA 
AicroeAC-A, Aicfoi 
ciuriiAipeACA 
coicti*6ipeACA, coictitnpf 



cpu-Aill, a sheathe, a scabbard cpuAilleACA 

le«.\c, a flag, a flat stono Icaca, leACACA, leAcpACj 

89. The following take ce, te, or Ca in the nomina- 
tive plural; a-6 may be added in the genitive plural:— 
coill*, a wood ; ctiip, a pillar, a prop ; cT|t, a country 
(pi. ciopfcA) ; a$ai-6, face (pi. Ai$te); ppeup, a sky? 
ppeuptA. 

90. Sometimes when the last vowel of the nomina- 
tive singular is i preceded by a broad vowel, the 



* Coill is also 5th declension. See HeteroeJite nouns, par. 131. 
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genitive pmral is formed by dropping the 1, as f flit, nn 
eye, gen. pi. p ut ; pu-dim, a sound, gen. pi. piani, &c. 

For a list of nouns ending in a broad consonant 
belonging to this declension, see Appendix II. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

91. The 3rd declension includes (1} personal nouns 
ending in Cij\ (all masculine), (2) derived nouns in acc 
or acd (feminine), (8) other nouns ending in con- 
sonants which are, as a rule, masculine or feminine 
Recording as they end in broad or slender consonants. 

92. The genitive singular is formed by adding a. 
Li the last vowel of the nominative be 1 preceded by a 
broad vowel, the 1 is usually dropped in the gen., as 
coit, a will, gen. coIa. 

93. The nominative plural is usually the same as 
the genitive singular ; but personal nouns ending in 
6ij\ add \ or it)e to the nominative singular. 

94. Most of the derived nouns in acc, being abstract 
in meaning, do not admit of a plural. TTIaUacc, a 
curse, and a few others have plurals. £uacc, cold, 
although an abstract noun in acc, is masculine. 

95. The vowels of the nominative often undergo a 
change in the formation of the genitive singular. 
These changes are just the reverse of the vowel 
changes of the 1st and 2nd declensions (see pars. CO 
and 78. 
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Change ei, i or 10 (short) in nom. into eA in the genitive 



„ U „ Ul 


>» >> 


„ 


„ et 
96. 


Examples. 

cn^rti,* a bone. 


&A „ 




SINGULAB. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. & Ace. 


ctiArh 


cnAriiA 


Gen. 


cn-AiiiA 


cnArn 


Dat. 


cr»Arft 


C1\Ati\AW 


Yoe. 


a 611 Aril 


a CnAthA 


97. 


pion, wine. 




Nom. & Ace. 


pion 


tfonA, pioncA 


Gen. 


por\A 


pion 


Dat. 


pion 


pionAio 


Voc. 


a pion 


A f lOtlA 


98. ct"Of, a belt, a girdle. 


Nom. & Ace. 


CfUOf 


cneApA 


Gen. 


cpe^f-d 


CjUOf 


Dat. 


C|UOf 


CpeAfAID 


Voc. 


A Cf 10p 


a Cpe^f a 



99. peoil, flesh, meat. 

Nom. & Ace. peoil peotA 

Gen. peotA peoil, 

Dat. peoit peolAio 

Voc. a £eoil a peolA 



•Also spelled cpAim in nom. sing. 
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100. t>4"o0i|\, a boatman. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Ace. t>^ , o6i|\ t>i"o6if\l (t)^*ooijM*6e) 

Gen. X>A-o6p& t>£o6its txAT)6ifii 

Dat. tXA-odip t>ATJ<5i^iti (b-d'oOipi-oio) 

Voc. a t><fo<5ip <\ X>at>6i\\'i (a X>&o6\fWbe) 

101. "o^uim, masc, the back. 
Nom. & Ace. "optum •opomATiTiA 

Gen. "opom-A ■ofomAmiA 

Dat. t>|tuim j opom.Ann4it> 

Voc. a "Cpuim a •6f\om-dnnA 

102. 5f eim ) niasc, a morsel, grip. 
Nom. <fe Ace. 5|\eim sfie^tnAnnd, 

Gen. 5pe<MTi4 sp&AmAnrw 

Bat. speim sneAm^nnAio 

Yoc, a $peim a $V e-Am^nn^ 

103. Some nouns of this declension, ending in t or 
n, form their nominative pi. by adding ca or ce to 
the nom. sing. These may add &t> to form gen. pi., 
as — 

mom,* a bog, nom. pi. mOince 
c^in, a drove, „ cimce 

btiAtiAin, a year, „ bliAVOAncat 

• nridin is also 5th declension. See Heteroclite Noons, par. 131. 
tbliAWA after numerals, as occ mbliA-otiA, eight years. 
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105. Some nouns of this declension form their noni. 
plural by adding nna to the gen. singular. These 
may drop the final a in the gen. plural : — 

NOM. PLUKAL. 
Am, time -AmAnncA or AmAniw 



fput, a stream 


ffAOtA 


„ fJlOtAIIIIA 


opium, m., a back 




•ofiomAiiriA 


gut, a voice 


5oca 


., gocAniiA 


5peim,m., a morsel 




5f\eA1UAtU1A 


cit, or cioC, a 


ce,dt.A 


,, ce-AtAtinA 


shower 






cle^f, a trick 


clear-A 


,, cleAfAmvA 


aiiani, a soul 


aiuua 


„ xMinuMin-A 


■OAt, a colour 


T)&t£ 


„ "OAtAnnA 


Ainm, a name 


Ainmne, 


AinmneACA, xMiniAnnA 


mArtm, a defeat 


rnxvomA, 


rruv6mAnn,A 


105. Other Nominatives Plural. 


Sniorh, a deed, an act makes 


SiiiomAfvtA* 


connjuvd, a compact, 




covenant 


11 


COIltlAp&A 


c-Aint, a tax 


i» 


CA11ACA 


biMCx.\ill, a boy 


ft 


bUACAlltl 


clidrhAin, a son-in- 


law ,, 


CtlxMiUlACA 


teAb-A-6, 1 f ., a bed 


>j 


le-Abt-A, leApC-ACA,te-Apt4 


chit), a share, a portion ,, 


CO-QC-A, CODAn^ 


For a list of nouns belonging to this declension, see 


Appendix III. 




' 



• Reallv pi. of jniomtuvo. f c^tn is also 5th declension. 
£ Also spelled leabAi-d. 
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THE FOURTH DECLENSION. 

106. The 4th declension includes (1) personal nouns 
in -Aifie, .Ai-oe, woe, Ai£e (sometimes spelled ai-o, tut), 
ai£), which are all masculine ; (2) diminutives in in 
(said to be all masculine) ; (3) abstract derivatives 
formed from the gen. sing, feminine of adjectives (all 
feminine), as gile, brightness, from ge^t; £6ile, 
generosity, from p&l; ^itne, beauty, from 4ltiinn,&c; 
(4) all nouns ending in vowels, and which do not 
belong to the 5th declension. To assist the student a 
list of the most important nouns of the 5th declensiou 
is given in the Appendix IV. 

107. This declension differs from all others in 
having all the cases of the singular exactly alike. 

108. The nominative plural is usually formed by 
adding 1, roe or x&a. 

109. The genitive plural is like the nom. pi., but 
e-A-0 is frequently added in other grammars. There 
is no necessity whatever for this, because both cases 
are pronounced alike. 

--. 

110. Nouns of more than one syllable ending in a 
form their nom. plural in A\t>e, or Ai, as iiiAIa, a bag, 
pi. milAi-oe, or tn-atAi ; coca, a coat, pi. cOcAfoe, 
or cOc-a!. 
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111. CAilin, masc., a girl. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. <fe Ace. c-AiUn 



Gen. 


CAitin 


Dat. 


CAiUn 


Voc. 


a c^iUn 



OAitini or (cAiUnit>e) 

CAttinf (cAilin) „ (cAitinit>e) 

CAiUnm ,, (cAiUni-6tt>) 

a CaiUni „ (a CAiUm-oe^ 

112. ciSeApru a lord. 
SINGULAB. PLUBAL. 

ciseA^n-Aif-Ai-Oe) 

ui$e-AjMiAib C-Ai"6it>) 
a tiseApnAT(-Ai-Oe) 

113. The following nouns take ce immediately after 
the last consonant to form the nominative plural: — 
baite, a town plural bailee or tMitce^c-A 



Nom. & Ace. 


cijeaiinA 


Gen. 


ci£e<*f\nA 


Dat. 


ciseajuiA 


Voc. 


a Ct$e-A]inA 



rtoinne, a surname 
muitte, a mule 
mile, a thousand, a mile 
16 me, a shirt 
teine,t a fire 
cuinne, a corner 



ftoinnce 

muittce 

mi tee* 

t6mce, teinceACA 

ceirice, cemce^Ca 

cuinnce cuinnf 



114. The following nouns add te in nominative 
plural, viz., all nouns ending in -be or $e — e.g. cf\oi-6e, 
a heart, pi. ebonite ; also caoi, a way, a method ; -oaoi, 
a fool ; fAoi, a wise man ; t)ju\oi, a druid ; "oIaoi, a curl. 

* mite, a thousand, or a mile, is invariable after a numeral. 
fcem« is «Uso 5th. See HeUrociite nouns, par. 131. 
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5n0, a work (pi. j;n6t^),* nit), or nf, a thing (pi. 
neite) ; -otnne, a person, makes "OAome in nom. pi. 

utnge, an ounce, „ innge^c-d „ 
e-ar-n-A, a rib, „ e-Apn-AC-A „ 

115. A few proper nouns, although not ending in a 
vowel or in, belong to this declension, and do not 
change their form in any of their cases, viz.: — 
pAT>tiAi5, Patrick; 5^^61*0, Gerald; mutnif, Maurice; 
Cat-aoin, Cahir. 

The word luce, a people, does not change in gen. 

THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 

116. Most of the nouns belonging to this declension 
end in a vowel, and are, with a few exceptions, 
feminine. 

117. The genitive singular is formed by adding a 
broad consonant. 

This consonant varies in different nouns, but is 
usually n, nn, sometimes t>, *, or c. When the nomi- 
native singular ends in a consonant, -a or e-A cornea 
^between that consonant and the consonant added. 

118. The dative singular is formed by attenuating 
the genitive. In the case of those nouns which form 
the genitive by adding c, the dative singular is usually 
like the nominative. 

•gnocAi-oe is Broken in Kerry. 
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119. The nominative plural, as a general rule, is 
formed by adding a to the genitive singular. A few 
form their nominative plural by adding e to the 
gen. sing. This is accompanied with syncope, as in 
c&ivoe, friends ; n4irivoe, enemies ; gAtone, sniitliB ; 
and Aitine, rivers, which are the plurals of capa, nirivA, 
5aoa, and At>, or .ada. 

Some others form the nominative plural by attenu- 
ating the genitive singular, as in UCAin, ducks; coin, 
hounds; pcit>, twenty; cAOipig, sheep; corhuppAin, 
neighbours. 

The genitive plural is exactly like the genitive sin- 
gular. 



Examples. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

120, peAppA, fern., a person. 
Nom. & Ace. peApp a peAppAna 

Gen. peApfAti peAppAti 

Dat. peAppAin peAppAriAtb 

Yoc. a jbeAppA a jbeAppAnA 

121. ca|\a, fern., a friend. 
Nom. & Ace. cajva cAijvoe 

Gen. CApAT> CApAT> 

Dat. CApAit) c^ip-oin 

VOC. A CApA A c^ipTje 



U2. 


5^04, masc, ; 


a smith. 


Norn. & Ace. 


5^04 


gAibne 


Gen. 


gAbAnn 


5A$Ann 


Dat. 


£AE>Ainn 


gAionir) 


Voc. 


A §&V>& 


a gAtbne 


123. 


Iaca, fem., 


a duck. 


Nom. & Ace. 


Iaca 


lACAin 


Gen. 


tAC\An 


tACAII 


Dat. 


tACAin 


tACAtlAlb 


Voc. 


A tACA 


A tACAtlA 


124. 


cuipte, fem., 


a vein. 


Nom. & Ace. 


cutfte 


ciiifteAntiA 


Gen. 


cuifteAtin 


cuifueAnn 


Dat. 


ctiiftinn 


cuifteAr»nAit> 


Voc. 


a ctnfte 


a ctHfteAntiA 


123, 


CAopA, fem., 


a sheep; 


Nom. & Ace. 


CAOfVA 


CA01JU$ 


Gen. 


CAOpAC 


CAOfAC 


Dat. 


CAOJlAl£ 


CAOpCAlb, CAOpA(5Alb 


Voc. 


A CAOJIA 


a CAopCA or a caoj\aCa 


126. 


caCaoi^, fem. 


, a chair. 


Nom. & Ace. 


CAtAOIft 


CAtAOipeACA 


Gen. 


CAtAOIpeAC CAtAOipeAC 


Dat. 


CAtAOIp 


CAtAOIpeACAlO 


Voc. 


A CACAO-IP 


A CAt-AOI|\e^CA 



CO 



127. 



128. 



129. 



SINGULA!! (no Plural). 

Nom. & Acc. 6ip e (Ireland) 

Gen. 61 pectin 

Dat. . 6if\inn 

Voc. a 6ipe 



Nom. & Acc. 


UeArhAip (Tara) 


Gen. 


Ue^Tfi^c 


Dat. 


Ce-Arh|tAi$ or CearhAif 


Yoc. 


a UeAriiAip 


Nom. & Acc. 


&u>& (Scotland) 


Gen. 


Alb-an 


Dat. 


AUMin 


Yoc. 


A AlX)A 



130. The following nouns are used only in the 
plural, referring originally rather to the inhabitants 
of the place than to the place itself : — 



S-ACf AtiA, England. 




Nom. & Acc. Sacf av\a or S-Acr-Atn 


Gen. S-Acpan 




Dat. SACfAtixMt> 




Lai£w, ConnACUA, 


HUM*, 


Leinster. Connaught. 


Ulster 


Nom. & Acc. tAi$m Cotwacca 


UlAt*6 


Gen. tAi£eAn Corm.ACC 


UUvo 


Dat. "LAi$m£> ConnACCAitJ 


tllCAltt 



A large list of the commonly used nouns, which 
belong to this declension, are given in Appendix IV. 
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Heteroclite Nouns. 
131. Heteroclite nouns are those which belong to 
more than one declension. The following are the 
chief nouns of this class, We give only the genitive 
case in the singular, as the other cases present no 
difficulty. The irregular nominative plurals only are 
given : — 

NOUN. DECLENSIONS. GEN. SING. NOM. PL. 

DpiAtAji, a word 1 & 2\^ }At ^ 
rs^t, a shield 1 & 2J r56,t 



ceme, a fire 


4 & 5J ce,ne 

(cement) 


cetnce 


t)e*\t«\, lifo 


4 & 5<t be * tA 
(be«xt*vo 




r-ti$e, a way 


4 & 4 fu$e 

(rU$e*.vo 


fliSte 


coat, a wood 


2 & 5 j C0lUe 
(coiUeAt> 


coiLLce 


rnOin, a bog 


3 & 5J m6 ™ 


m6ince 


c^l^rh, m., land 


1 & gf^LAiift, m. 
(caiman, f. 





eojitiA, bailey 4&5) eo,A ™ 

(eot\n^n 

b P e.teArt.,ajud g e 1 & 5 ( t 'f ,e,C,,il j?!*'****" 

(tn\eite*Mii^n (D|\eite*xma4 
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NOUN. DECLENSIONS. 


GEN. SING. 


NOM. PL. 


jreice^rh, a debtor 


1 & 5 ^ ei6,ril 


fpeiCeAifiAin 
IpeiCe-Arhn^ 


rpon, f., a nose 


2&3 


fpOme 
r-pOti-A 




ciu\c, a cuckoo 


1&2 |cuAi6,m. 
(ctu\ice, f. 


CUA1C 
CUAtA 


cdrhpa, a coffer, 
coffin 


[cOmp^n 


cOrii|U\nA 


cAm, a tax 


3 & 5\ c * nA 

rcopOine 


CAtXA 
CAYlAtA 


cojtOin, a crown 


2 & 5 j copOru\c 


cop6iiAC*i 






1 cpon^c 





All abstract nouns ending in e.\p or a\> may belong 
either to the 1st or 3rd declension; as, -AoiEme^r, plea- 
sure, gen. -Aoiftnif or ^oioneAf-A. Being abstract 
nouns they are seldom used in the plural. 



Irregular Nouns. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

132. ce^c, masc, a house. 

Norn. & Ace. ceac, C15 ci$Ce 

Gen. ci^e* ci£te(At>), ce^C 

Dat. ceac, U5 ci§Ci5 

Voc. a Ce.\6, tig a tigte 

• It has also the forms coije in gen. and coi & in dative. 



PS 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

f UaV), masc, a mountain. 

Nom. & Ace. ftiafi flSioce 

Gen. ft6iOe ft6iftce 

Dat. rtei&, r t1 ^ tl^ibc* 

Voc. a fUAtt ^ fieioce 

AtAi\\ masc, a father. 
Nom. & Ace, AtAt\i Aitpe or AitpeACA 

Gen. At&p -Aitpe-ac „ Aitpe-AC-A 

Dat. aCaij\ AitpeAC^MO 

Voc. a At Aip a Aitye or A AltpeACA 

•oetpfcfiufi, f., a sister (by blood). 
Nom. & Ace. *oeiiiofiu|\ *oeipttfiuf\acA 

Gen. •oeipttfe^t^p *oei|\t>fiup-ACx\ 
Dat. -oeitibfi-AitA •oeipbfiuf^c^ib 

In these words the 5p is pronounced like p. 

The words nu\t<Mp, a mother; bpitAip, a brother 
(in religion) ; and *oe*\pbpAC«Mts a brother (by blood), 
are declined like AtA\\\. The genitive of r iiip, a sister 
(in religion), is re^t-Aji (or pu|ia). 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

pi, masc., a king. 
Nom. & Ace. |il pigce, 1*1054, f.io£tA 

Gen. |\io$ t^5^e v t vio S 

Dat. t^5 1"$tib 

Voc. a j\f a \\\££e 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

be^n, fern., a woman. 
Nom. & Ace. t>e^n rr\nS 

Gen. mnS tx\n 

Dat. mn^oi mn^it> 

Voc. a Ge^n a rim a 

06, fern., a cow. 
Nom. & Ace. t><5 tM 

Gen. DO t>0 

Dat. bum baaib 

VOC. Ab6 A t)A 

•Oia, masc, God. 
Nom. & Ace. "Oi-a T)6e, "Oeite 

Gen. 136 T)u\, *06ite*vG 

Dat. T>ia T)eitib 

Voc. A"Oe, aX)}a a t)ee 

U, masc, a day. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Ace. L4 taete, LAete-Anca* 

Gen. tx\e U\etexvo, t^ete-anc-A, 1<X 

Dat. 10, IS Laetib, Laete-AticAib 

Voc. aIa a Laete, a lAeteAntA 

cpe, fern., soil, earth. 
Nom. & Ace. cpe" cpei-ocam* 

Gen. cpixvo, cpgi-oexvo cpi^-d 
Dat. cn&'b, C|\6 c|\ei"6e,MiAib 

Voc. a cp6 a cp6i*oeAn^ 

*"Ia is jreuerally used after numerals. 



SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

ml, fern., a month. 
Nom. & Ace. ml mfofAt 

Gen. mioj\A miof 

Dat. mif, mi mTofAitt 

ceo, maac., a fog. 
Nom. <fe Ace. ceo ceo-OAtiA, ceOcA 

Gen. ciac ceoi$ ce6 

Dat. ceo ceOCAift 

5A, maac., a spear, javelin, snnbeam. 
Nom. & Ace. $a S-Aete, 5A01, £AOite 

Gen. 5a, jrae, 5-A01 5A0ite(A"6), s<\t 
Dat. j;a 5^eCit>, £A0ititt 

or ua, masc, a grandson. 
Nom. & Ace. 0, ua ul 

Gen. !, u1 ua 

Dat, 0, ua ift. uiti 

Voc. A til AUi 

56, masc., a goose 
Nom. & Ace. 56 or $6xvo seAtinA, 56^1^^, 561*6 

Gen. 56 „ 561-0, ^eoi-o geAntiA, j;4a-6 
Dat. 56 „ ge^t) seAtwAitt, s^ATOAitt 

Voc. a £e „ a geA-6 a $6AnnA, a £6a-oa 
ffig, fern., a flesh worm. 
Nom. & Ace. pfu$ £fti$-oeACA 

Gen. pri$*oe fpi§T>eAc(A) 

Dat. FF 1 ^™ i^ii$T)eACAitt 

f mi after numerals as 06c mi, 8 months: tnfonn* is apokan ip 
Kerry as plural of mi. 
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CHAP TEE III. 

The Adjective. 

I. DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

133. In Irish the adjective agrees with the noun 
which it qualifies in gender, number, and case. 

There are four declensions of adjectives. Adjec- 
tives are declined very much like nouns; the great 
difference is that they never* take the termination 
it> in the dative plural (though formerly they did). 
The dative plural is invariably like the nominative 
plural. 

Adjectives, in forming their genitive singular, under- 
go the same vowel-changes as nouns, as — 
50pm, blue, gen. masc. guipm 
5eAt, bright, ,, 51 L, &c. 

FIKST DECLENSION. 

134. All adjectives ending in a broad consonant, 
as mop, b*\n, pionn, &c, belong to the 1st declension. 

135. "When an adjective of the 1st declension 
agrees with a masculine noun, it is declined like a 
noun of the 1st declension (see hiaoj\, Sec, pars. 55, 
57), except that the nora., ace, clat., and voc. plural 
are always alike, and are formed by adding a to iha 
nominative singular. 

*\\'hun used as nouns they take the termination. 
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136. When an adjective of the 1st declension agrees 
with a feminine noun, it is declined like a noun of the 
2nd declension (see cof, par. 67, &c), but it never 
takes io in the dative plural. 

Adjectives ending in ac form their plural by adding 
a, both for masculine and feminine. 





Examples. 




137. 


mOp 


, big. 






SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 




Miiso. 


Fern. 


Maso. & Fern, 


Nom. & Ace. 


mOp 


m6p 


m6pA 


Gen, 


mOip 


moipe 


m6p 


Dat. 


mo> 


tuOip 


tnOpa 


Voc. 


mCip 


ITlOjl 


m6pa 


138. 


5^1, 


bright. 




Nom, & Ace. 


Seat, 


seal 


5e-AtA 


Gen. 


5't 


gile 


SeAl 


Dat. 


5^1 


S* 


geAl-A 


Voc. 


5* 


Se^t 


geAlA 



139. *oipeAC, straight, direct. 

Nom. & Ace. -oipe-AC *olpeAC T)ipe.AC\A 

Gen. "oipig triple -oipeAC 

Dat. t)lpeA6 "oIpi£ x)fpe-ACA 

Voc- x)ipi$ *ofpe*\c "Dipe-ACA 

140. The following list of adjectives gives examples 
of the vowel-changes mentioned above. The genitive 
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masculine is given ; the genitive feminine is formed 
by adding e: — 



NOM. 


GEN. 




NOM. 


GEli. 




lorn 


tuim 


bare 


fe-apb 


feipb 


bitter 


50[mh 


511 ipm 


blue 


re^ns 


ferns 


slender 


bopb 


butfib 


rough 


5eup 


5^1P 


sharp 


cnom 


cpuim 


bent 


•oipe-ac 


•otpS 


straight 


•oonn 


X)uinn 


brown 


uxM5ne.dC tiAismg lonely 


D05 


bins 


soft 


ALbAiiAC 


AU>aiiai& Scotch 


bocu 


boicc 


poor 


ponn 


pnn 


fair 


c|\om 


cpuim 


heavy 


P-At 


feu 


generous 


me^jt 


mif\ 


active 


ftiuC 


flic 


wet 


ce^pc 


cij\c (ceipc) 


bex*s 


015 


small 






right 


cpion 


cpfn 


withered 


•oe-df 


*oeif 


pretty 


ceann 


ceinn 


stern 


■oe^ps 


•oeijts 


red 









141. There are five or six adjectives of the first de- 
clension which are syncopated in the genitive singular 
feminine and in the plural : — 

NOMINATIVE. GEN. SING. PLUEAL. 

Masc. Fern. Both Genders. 

iMf-al, noble tMj\Aii iidiple u-Aif le 

•oiteAp , beloved, dear j oitir x>\lye *oilf e 

yeAtfi^p, fat pexxrhAiit pei mpe p edrhpa 

Ifiol, low ipl ffle ifte 



ge-app, snort 



51PP* gioppd (irreg.) 50^1^ 



* 5eAp)iA i* sometimes used in the s£oken language. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 

142. All adjectives ending in a slender consonant, 
except those in -Arii-aii, belong to the second declen- 
sion. 

In the singular all the cases, both masculine ana 
feminine, are alike, except the genitive feminine which 
is formed by adding e. 

In the plural both genders are alike. All the cases, 
with the exception of the genitive, are alike, and are 
formed by adding e to the nominative singular. 

The genitive plural is the same as the nominative 
singular. 

Example. 

143. tnait, good. 





SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 




Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Both Genders. 


Nom. & Ace. 


m&\t 


niAlt 


triAite 


Gen. 


rtiAit 


mAite 


m-Ait 


Dat. 


n\A\t 


mAiC 


m-Aite 


Voc. 


n\A\t 


m.Ait 


mAiCe 



144. Notice the following examples of syncope in 
the genitive feminine and in the plural : — 

Aoitunn, gen. sing. fern, and pi. aoione, pleasant 
Atumn, ,, „ ^itne (Aitte), beautiful 

miUf, ,, „ milfe, sweet 

145. The following adjectives are irregular: — 
c6if\, gen. sing. fern, and plural cOftA, right, just 
T)e-ACAi|i, ,, ,, *oe^c|VA, difficult 
foc^m, ,, ,, focp-A, easy 
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THE THIRD DECLENSION. 
146. The third declension includes all those adjec- 
tives which end in «M-u\it. This termination has the 
same signification as the English affix Wee in warlike, 
or ly in manly, princely, &c. 

In both numbers the two genders are alike. All 
the cases in the singular are the same, except the 
genitive, which is formed by adding a. This is always 
accompanied by syncope. All the cases of the plural 
(except the genitive) are the same as the gen. sing. 
There are no exceptions or irregularities in this 
declension. 

Example. 



14-7. 


pe-Aivdrh^iL, manly 






SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 




Both Genders. 


Both Genders. 


Num. & Ace. 


VCA|u\iiiAil 


feApAffltA 


Gen. 


peAfidriitA 


jre-AjwruML 


Dat. 


Ve^pAtftAil 


pe«.\fu\riiLA 


Voc. 


pe-AitariiAit 


pe-ijiArhLd 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 
148. All adjectives ending in a vowel belong to the 
fourth declension, as jtatm, long; 6p-b&, golden. They 
have no inflexions whatever, all the cases, singular 
and plural, being exactly alike; 
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There are two exceptions — viz., ce, hot, warm ; and 
beo, alive. Ce (often spelled ceic), becomes ceo in 
the genitive singular feminine, and also in the plural 
of both genders. 

t>eo, alive, becomes beo^a in the plural. In the 
singular it is quite regular, except after the word "Oia ; 
its genitive is then bi, as mac *06 bf, the Son of the 
living God. 

Rules for the Aspiration of the Adjectives. 

These, rules really belong to Syntax, but for the convenience of the 
Itudent we give them here. 

149. (a) An adjective beginning with an aspirable 
consonant is aspirated in the nominative and accusative 
feminine singular, in the genitive masculine singular, 
and in the dative and vocative singular of both 
genders. 

(b) The adjective is also aspirated in the nominative 
and accusative plural when the noun ends in a slender 
consonant. 

Exceptions to the Rules for Aspiration. 

150. (a) An adjective beginning with -o or c is usually not 
-aspirated when the noun ends in -o, n, c, t, or f (dentals). 

(b) c and 5 are usually not aspirated when the preceding word 
ends in c, 5, or n 5. 

(c) p and b are usually not aspirated when the preceding word 
ends in p, b, or m. 



These exceptions apply to most rales for the aspiration of nouns 
as well as adjectives. 

(d) The genitive of nouns of the 3rd and 5th declensions ought 
not to have the initial of the adjective following them aspirated. 
Usage, however, differs somewhat on this point 

(«) In the spoken language of Connaught the adjective is not 
aspirated in the dative singular masculine. 

Rules for Eclipsing the Adjective. 

154. (a) The adjective is usually eclipsed in the 
genitive plural, even though the article is not used 
before the noun; and if the adjective begins with a 
vowel n is prefixed. 

(b) The initial of an adjective following & noun in 
the dative sing, should, as a rule, be aspirated ; but 
whenever the noun is eclipsed after the article the 
adjective is often eclipsed also; aspiration in this 
case is just as correct as eclipsis, and is more usual. 

Examples 
152. Noun, Adjective and Article declined in com- 
bination. 

SINGULAIl. PLURAL. 

an ve-ap mdft, the big man. 
Nom. <fe Ace. -An pe-Ap mrtp. tia pj\ ifidjvA 

Gen. An fij\ rhOif n-A ttjreAp m(*p 

Dat. teif -An ope-Ap rfiOji tetf n-A pe-Ajv-ib mOp-a 
Voc. a fnp ri\fat\ a freAttA mOjvii 
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An treAmpOs gl^r X>e&$, the green little shamrock. 
Nom. & Ace. An zy eAm^Os 5^r n & r eAfn n65 A gtAf-A 
oeAg be^g-A 

Gen. nA r-eAmfiOige stAir-e nA feAm^Os ngtAf 

tuge mueAS 

Dat. 6'n creAm|\0i5 glAif 6 nA feAmpOsAitt 

015 glAr-A bea^A 

Voc. a feAm^Os gtAf a feAnifiOgA gtAr-A 
be-Ag beA£A 

An cr-eAn-beAn boCc, the poor old woman. 
Nom. & Ace. An cr-eAn-beAn nA f eAn-mnA boCCA 
boCc 
Gen. nA feAn-riinA nA feAn-bAn mboCc 

boiCte 
Dat. T)o'n cfeAn- *oo nA r-eAn-rhnAib 

rhnAOi boiCc boCCA 

Yoc. a feAn-beAn a f eAn-rhnA boCCA 
boCc 

N.B. — When an adjective precedes its noun it is 
invariable. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

153. In Irish there are two comparisons — (1) the 
comparison of equality, (2) the comparison of 
superiority. 

154. The comparison of equality is formed by 
placing com (or Co), "as" or "so," before the adjec- 
tive, and te, " as," after it. (This le becomes tetr- 
before the article, and then causes oclipsia if the noun 
be singular.) 
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If a verb occurs in the second portion of the sen- 
tence, ^s u r ( n °t ie) must be used for the second "as" 
in English. Za SeA%An Com mop le Seum^p, John is 
as big as James, til p ml pe Corn U\i-oip leip An ope-ap, 
he is not as strong as the man. TIT puil pe" Com m&it 
Aguf (**p) G » r 6 > ne * s 110 ^ as 8°°^ as ne was * 

155. The comparison of superiority has three de- 
grees — the positive, the comparative, and the super- 
lative. The positive is the simple form of the adjec- 
tive, as bx\n, ^e^l. The comparative and superlative 
have exactly the same form as the genitive singular 
feminine of the adjective, as Mme, gile. 

156. The comparative degree is always preceded by 
some part of the verb ip, expressed or understood, and 
in almost every case is followed by the word nS. (or 
iom\), "than." 

1p s«le An §|\iAn n£ An se-dlAC, 
The sun is brighter than the moon. 

An pe-app tup** "-a •oo ^oe^pbp^c^in ? 
Are you better than your brother ? 

157. In a comparative sentence the verb zC\ (or any 
other verb) may be used, but even then the verb ip 
must be used. 

Whenever za (or any other verb) is used in a com- 
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parative sentence, the comparative must be preceded 
by the word nfop (i.e., ni or nit), a thing, and the verb 
tp) as— 

Ua An £piAn niop site nA An £eAUc, 

The sun is brighter than the moon. 

An opuil cu niop peApp x\a t>o -OeApopAtAip ? 
Are you better than your brother ? 

158. As stated in previous paragraph ntop=ni + ip. 
If the time of the comparison be past ni da is used 
instead of niop. In conditional comparisons ni bAt> 
is employed. 

X)a -60iC Uom 50 pAib X)riA ni b'-AOip'oe nA VTUipe. 
I thought that tin a was taller than tTLvipe. 

1 59. Every superlative sentence in Irish is a relative 
sentence. Thus instead of saying " the best man " 
we say " the man (who) is best " ; for " the tallest 
man," we say " the man (who) is tallest." The word 
" who " in this case is never translated, for the 
obvious reason that there is really no simple relative 
pronoun in Irish. 

160- If the sentence happens to be in the past or 
future " the best man " will have to be translated as 
"the man (who) was best" or "the man (who) will 
be best." In such cases ip or a^ can never be used. 
t)A or btro must be used in the past tense. 
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If the first portion of the sentence contains a verb 
in the conditional mood, the conditional of if (viz., -oo 
D-a-6 : "oo is often omitted) must be used. 

The highest hill in Ireland, An cnoc ip Aijvoe i 

n-£ipinn. 
The biggest man was sitting in the smallest 

chair, 
t)i an peap X)A riiO na fui*6e inp An 5c.dt.A01p da 

luga. 
The best man would have the horse, 
*Oo oe.A-6 An CApAll ag An E>pe.Ap t>o b'pe.App 
(Lit. The horse would be at the man (who) would be 
best). 
The English comparative of Inferiority is trans- 
lated by niop Iu§a followed by an abstract noun corre- 
sponding to the English adjective: e.g., niop Luga 
peafArhaileacc, less manly. 

Intensifying Particles. 
161. The meaning of an adjective can be intensified 

by placing any of the following particles before the 
positive of the adjective. All these particles cause 
aspiration. 

An, very ; plop (or pip), very or truly (as truly 

good) ; piog, very ; pi 05 rhait, very good. 
5le, pure (as pure white) ; po, too, excessively. 
?&$, exceedingly; up, very (in a depreciating 

sense). 
m-Ait, good ; An-rhAit, very good ; piop-rhaiti truly 

good ; pO-£uap, too cold, 
pip te, excessively hot (warm); uip-ipioi, very 
low: up-$pAn"OA, very ugly. 
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162. In the spoken language the adjective is some- 
times intensified by repeating the positive twice, as — 

Eri pe* arm arm, he was very sick. 
zS f6'a*oin cr\om, it is very heavy. 
ta ptiu6 pUuc, a very wet day. 

163. Sometimes -oe is annexed to the comparative; 
it is really the prepositional pronoun -oe, of it. 

11T mOroe (mo* -f- -oe) 50 ri<A$.vo. It is not likely 

that I shall go. 
Hi mtpDe (meatw + -oe) Beit &$ brut ope ! It is 

no harm to be depending on you ! 

164. Although the comparative and the superlative 
are absolutely alike in form, yet they may be easily 
distinguished : — 

(1) By the context ; the comparative can be used 
only when we are speaking of two persons or things, 
the superlative is always used for more than two. 

(2) By the word rut (than) which always follows the 
comparative, except when -oe is used ; the superlative 
is never followed by either. 

165. When comparing adjectives (i.e., giving the 
three degrees of comparison), it is usual to use nlop 
before the comparative* and if before the superlative, 
as — 

POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
b-An nior* Wine if bAine 

5*Uf niof gUir-e if sUir-e 

Remember that niof and if change their forms 
according to the tense of the verb in the sentence. 
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166. Irregular Comparison. 

POSITIVE. 

be*i5, little or small 
£at)a, long 

mots big 
olc, bad 



mait, good 
SeaptV short 
t>pe<&$,* nu © 
mime, often 
ce (ceic), warm 
cipim, dry 
PW(a)1 



UjWf 



easy 



COMPARATIVE. 

puroe, pM-oe, fiA 

mo 

me^f-A 

SiopitA 

mimci, mioncA 

ceo 

oofmA 

JfUfA 



lonmum, dear, beloved lonmuine or .Annj\> 
5Ap, near (of place) soipe 



jpoisre 
liroifse 

1cf6ine 
cpeife 
5|vAint>e 
-Aipvoe 
• Aijvoe 
Aoifvoe 

mO or Iia (more numerous) 
tle^fA and cuir-je, nearer, sooner, are comparatives 
which have no positiva 

N.B. — The superlatives of the above adjectives have 
exactly the same forms as the comparatives. 

* This word was formerly spelled b^ea joa or breAjta, and these 
(onus may be as»d in the plural. 



pogup, near 

cpeun, brave, strong 
5|\4ivoa, ugly 

4fvo, high 

ionT6.A, many 
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167. 



Numeral Adjectives. 



CARDINALS. 

1, Aon...ArfiAin 1st, 

2, -oa 2nd, 

3, qif, 3rd, 

4, ceicpe 4th, 

5, CU15 5th, 

6, r e 6th, 

7, fe^ec 7th, 

8, oCc 8th, 

9, n-Aoi 9th, 

10, -oeiC 10th, 

11, Aon T>euj; 11th, 

12, -0& t)6^5 12th, 

13, cpi-oeus 13th, 

14, ceitpe "06^5 14th, 

15, cuig -oeug 15th, 

16, f6 ■oeug 16th, 

17, f eafic -oeuj; 17th, 

18, oCc , oe«5 18th, 

19, tiAOi "oeus 19th, 

20, pCe 20th, 

21, ^on if (or a^) p£e; 21st, 



ORDINALS, 
cetm,* Aonrh-A-6 
*OAp.a, cajmia, 'Ddrh^T) 
cpiorftA-6 q\&dp 
ce^tfWMfiat) 
cui^e-ati, cuigrtiAt) 
feire^-6, f6rhA"6 
feACcriiAt) 
oecrhA-6 
nAorh-A* 

■oeACrfiA-6, -oeiteAt) 
Aonrh-dt) T)eu5 
■OAfVA -oeug 
cpeAf -o eug, cpfo rii &X> 

■oeug 
ceAtjvArfi-At) "oeug 
cui^e-at) -oeug 

f eA6crh-<y6 -oeug 
o6crrnv6 "Oeug 
nAorhA-6 "oeuj; 
p6eAt> 
AonriiA-6 -ap p£iT> 



* The c oi ceu-o is usually aspirated after the article. 
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CARDINALS. 
22, -oO or -oS if pee; v6 

or *oa A|\ ficix) 
28, cpf ip pee; cpi ^ia 

30, -oeic if pice [cpfotA] 
81, Aon x)e«5 if pee 

32, *o0 or *o4 *6eu5 if pee 
37, fe^ec *oe«5 if pee 

40, *o4 f iero [ceAt|tAe*\] 

41, Aon if t^ fieiT) 

44, ceAtAip or cettpe if 

T>A pC\"0 

50, t)eieif 'o^pei'o; teit- 

ceu-o, caosa 

51, 4011 "oeus if x>S peixj 

60, cpT f iei"0 [peAfgA] 

61, Aon if tpi pern 

70, "oeie if cpi ftei*o 

[peAecmo$A] 

71, aoii -oeug if cpi pero 

80, eeitpe peit) [otc- 

81, Aon if eeitpe peit) 

90, *oeiC if eeitpe ptix) 
[noe^] 



ORDINALS. 
22nd, uAfA Af peit) ; 
T)4fA...pce^T0 
23rd, cpiorhA'd Af £iCit> or 

cpeAp Af pCi"o 
80th, ■oeAeriiA'O a\\ £i£it> 
31st, AonrfiA'6 "oeus Ap 

pei-o 
32nd, t>ApA "oeu^ Ap f 161*0 
37th, peAecrftAt) T>eti5 &\\ 

fieix) 
40th, t>a piei-oea-o 
41st, AonrhA*6 Ap *o4 pCit> 
44th, ce-AtpAitiAt) Ap -oa 

pciD 
50th, "oeACrii At> -Ap t>4 p iei*o 

51st, AonrfiA'6 X)eug Ap *oa 

peix) 
GOth, cpi pei'oe-At) 
61st, AonriiA*o Ap tpi piClT) 
70th, -oeAerhAt) -Ap tpi peit) 

71st, AonrhAt) T>eus -Ap tpi 

pern 
80th, eeitpe pei*oeA*6 

81st, AonriiA'O Ap eeitpe 

pern 
90th, -ueAeifiAt) ^p eeitpe 

flClT) 
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CARDINALS. 
91, Aon T>eus if ceitpe 

pClTD 

100, c&a-o (cetro) 

101, Aon ip cetro 
200, -oS ceux> 
300, cpi ceu-o 
400, ceitpe ceut) 
800, occ 5ceu*o 

1000, mile 
2000, t>a mite 
3000, qfl mile 
4000, ceitpe mile 
1,000,000, miltuin 



ORDINALS. 
91st, AonriiA-6 -oeug A\y 
ceitpe ptro 
100th, ceu-OA-6 
101st, AonmA-6 A\y ceu-o 
200th, t)A cetroxvb 
300th, cpi ceu-OA-6 
400th, ceitpe ceu-o At> 
800th, occ gceu-oA-o 
1000th, miteAt) 

2000th, -oa miteA-6 
3000th, cfvt mileA-6 

4000th, ceitpe mileAt) 

1,000,000th, milUunAO 



Notes on the Numerals. 

168. There is another very idiomatic way of express- 
ing the numbers above twenty-one, viz., by placing the 
word pcexvo aloneafterthe firstnumeral: — "oeicpceA-o, 
30 : pceA-o is really the genitive of pee, so that the 
literal meaning of *oeic pceA*o is ten of twenty ; *oeic 
gCApAill pceA*o, 30 horses ; p eacc mba pceA*o, 27 

COWB. 

169. Whenever any numeral less than twenty is 
used by itself {i.e., not followed immediately by a 
noun), the particle a* must be used before it. This a 
prefixes ti- to vowels : — a ti-Aon, one ; a -do, two ; 
a n-occ, eight. 

Ua pe a ceAtAip a clog, it is four o'clock. 

Ua pe leAt-tiAip -o'eip a -o6, it is half past two. 

* In Ulster and Munster the article An is used instead of this a. 
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170. Very frequently in modern times the particle 
Af (^^"r) is used instead of if in numbers. Ar* in 
numbers is pronounced iss. 

171. A "00 and a ceAt&ip can be used only in the 
absence of nouns. If the nouns be expressed imme- 
diately after "two" and "four," vS and ceitjie must 
be used. 

172. Aon, one, when used with a noun almost 
always takes the word arii-din after the noun ; as, Aon 
fean arh^in, one man. Aon by itself usually means 
"any;" as, aon feafi, any man; &on l-d, any day. 
Sometimes Aon is omitted and Aiiv&in only is used, as 
td arii-din, one day. 

173. Under the heading "Ordinals'' two forms will 
be found for nearly all the smaller numbers. The 
forms given first are the ones generally used. As the 
secondary forms are often met with in books, they are 
given for the sake of reference. Ce^t), first, is used 
by itself, but aonrii^-o is used in compound numbers, 
suoh as 21st, 31st, &c. 

First, as an adverb, is ap -o-cur- or &p -o-cuir-, never, 
ceiro. 

174. The -o of t>4, two is always aspirated except 
after a word ending in one of the letters, -o, n, c, t, f, 
or after the possessive adjective a, her. 

The words for 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, given in 
brackets, are the old words for these numbers; they 
are not used now, and are given simply for reference. 
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175. pice, ceu-o, and mite, together with the old 
words for 30, 40, 50, &c, are really nouns* and can 
be declined. 

Nom. pice gen. picea'o dat. pen) pi. picit) 
,, ceu-o ,, cei-o „ ceut> ,, ceu'oc^ 

„ mite ,, mite „ mfte ,, milce 

The other words are 5th declension, and form their 
genitive by adding -o. 

176. mite, a thousand, or a mile, and ceu-o, a 
hundred never change their forms after a numeral ; 
naoi mite, 9,000, or 9 miles. 

The Personal Numerals. 

177. The following numeral nouns are used especially 
of persons. All, with the exception of T)ip and beitrc, 
are compounds of the word pe^p, a man (the p of 
which has disappeared owing to aspiration), and the 
numeral adjectives. 

Aonafif (-Aon-feap) one person 

[■oip ("oUf)] a pair, a couple 

beific two persons, a couple I 

epiup (or c|\i>Afi) (cpf-fe^p) three persons 

ceatpap (ceAtAip-feap) four persons 

cuige-Ap five persons 

peireAp six persons 

* See Syntax, par. 511 and 512. 
t Used in the idiomatic expression for "alone." See par. 654. 
t lindriiA, a married couple. 
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mGn-feirean) 

Y seven persons 

re-dcca^ ) 

occaja eight persons 

nAonbAj\ or nOnb^f nine persons 

■oeicneAbAp ten persons 

■o^eus (■OA-feA^-'Oeus) twelve persons 
N.B.— The singular form of the article is used be- 
fore these numerals; as -an cOige^ v eA V> * ne Dve 
men. 

The Possessive Adjectives. 

178. The term "possessive pronouns*' has been 
incorrectly applied by many grammarians to the 
" possessive adjectives." A pronoun is a word that 
can stand for a noun and be separated from the noun, 
as the words "mine" and "his" in the sentences, 
" This book is mine," " This cap is his." If I wish 
to say in Irish, "Did you see his father and mine?" 
I say, "An bjMCAir a AtAip A^uf m' a^aih" (not 
-Aguf mo). The possessive adjectives in Irish can 
never stand alone; hence they are not pronouns. 

179. The possessive adjectives are as follows : — 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

mo, my Ap, our 

t>o, thy bup (or bap), your 

a, his or her a, their 

180. a, his ; a, her ; and a, their, are very easily 
distinguished by their initial effects on the following 
word. 
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181. The o of mo and *oo is elided whenever they 
are followed by a word beginning with a vowel or f , 
as m* fuinnebs, my window; *o' At-dip, thy father. 

182. Before a vowel -do, thy, is very often written c 
or e, as -o' AtAip, c' -AtAip, t' AtAip, thy father ; even 
h-ataifi is sometimes wrongly written. 

183. The possessive adjectives may take an emphatic 
increase, but this emphatic particle always followB the 
noun, and is usually joined to it by a hyphen ; and 
should the noun be followed by one or more adjectives 
which qualify it, the emphatic particle is attached to 
the last qualifying adjective. 



The Emphatic Particles, 
185. The emphatic particles can be used with (1) 
the possessive adjectives, (2) the personal pronounB, 
(3) the prepositional pronouns, and (4) the synthetic 
forms of the verbs. Excepting the first person plural 
all the particles have two forms. When the word to 
which they are attached ends in a broad vowel or 
consonant use the broad particles, otherwise employ 
the slender. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. -jm, -re -ne 

'2 -f^, -fe -tm, -r© 

[Masc, -r**n, -r-eAti 

3 ' iFem., - r e, -r. " rdn ' ' reM 
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Examples, 
mo teac-pA, my house ; a teac-pan, his house ; ilp 
x>ceac-ne, our house: mire, myself; peipean, himself; 
aca-pan, at themselves ; ouaiiim-pe, I strike. 

183. The word pein may also be used (generally as 
a distinct word) to mark emphasis, either by itself or 
in conjunction with the emphatic particles : as 
mo teac pSin, my own house 
mo tea6-pa p6m, even my house 
mo teac bpeag mop-pa, my fine large house 

mo teac p6m and mo teac-pa may both mean "my 
house," but the latter is used when we wish to dis- 
tinguish our own property from that of another per- 
son; as, your house and mine, -do te-AC-pd agup mo 
ceac-pa. 

186. The possessive adjectives are frequently com- 
pounded with the following prepositions : — 

1, in (atiti), in ; te, with ; too, to ; 6, from ; and pa, 
under. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

i, m or -Ann, in. 

im, Am 'mo, in my n^ map, i n-Ap, in our 

it), ad, 'do, in thy, in your noup, 1 noup, in your 

'na, i n-a, inA, in his, in her na, i n-A, ma, in their 

In the third person singular and plural iona, ionn^, Anna are also 
found written. 
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187. le, with. 

tern, le mo,* with my te n-4p, with our 

let), le "do,* with thy or your le noup, with your 
le t\-a, with his or her le n-a, with their 

188. do, to. 

•com', t)o mo,* to my -o&p, to our 

dot/, t>o x)o,* to thy or your too bu|\, x>& oup, to your 

■o4, to his or her x>&, lo their 

189. 6, from. 

dm, o mo,* from my o n-&p, from our 

O-o, 6 t>o,* from thy or your nou^, from your 
6 n-A, from his or her 6 n-a, from their 

190. TpS or po, under. 

jr-Am, pom, under my pi n-4j\, j?o n-Ajs under 

our 
Pad, pot), under thy, your pA nt>u|\, po nouj\, 

under your 
pi n-A, p6 n-4, under his, her p4 n-a, po n-A, under 

their 

191. The following compounds are frequently used 
with verbal nouns : — 

^5 1 at. 
450m, A5 mo,* at my '5-dp, £-dp, &s -*Pi R t our 

450*0, 45 -oo,* at thy, your 45 oufi, at your 
«*5<*» 'S\ $a, at his, her 454, '54, or $i, at their 

• The forms marked with an asterisk are used in the North. 
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192. When " you" and "your" refer to one person, 
the singular words cu and -oo are used in Irish, 
'D'at-aip, your father (when speaking to one person), 
sup n-Ataip, your father (when speaking to more than 
one.) 

193. Those of the above combinations which are 
alike in form are distinguished by the initial effect 
they cause in the following word ; as, 6 n-A ti$, from 
his house; 6 tw a$, from her house; 6 n-A -ocij, from 
their house. 

194. The above combinations may take the same 
emphatic increase as the uncompound possessive 
adjectives; 6m ti$ pern, from my own house; Om tig 
Ofe-d$ riiop-r-a, from my fine large house. 

Demonstrative Adjectives. 

195. The demonstrative adjectives are ro,* this; 
pin,t that; and u*o, that or yonder. 

fo is frequently written feo when the vowel or 
consonant preceding it is slender. 

These words come after the nouns they qualify, 
and should the noun be followed by any qualifying 
adjectives, fo, fin or fit) comes after the last quali- 
fying adjective. 

It is not enough to say pe^p r*o or t>e^n fin for 
"this man" or "that woman." The noun must 

• Also |*a, feo, or fe. f Also roin, f Am or f An. 
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always be preceded by the article. "This man" ig 
An peAn fo; "these men," na pn reo; An bean fo, this 
woman ; An beAn pn, that woman. 

196, The word u-o is used when a person or thing 
is connected in some way with the person to whom 
you speak or write ; an £ eAf\ tit), that man (whom you 
have seen or heard of) ; an oi-oce Cvo, that particular 
night which you remember ; or in pointing out an 
object at some distance, as — 

An bjretceAnn cu an bAt) ud ? Do you see that 
boat? 

Also with the vocative case, i 



A eloign™ u-o tAll aca 5^n ce-An^Ait). 
Thou skull over there that art without tongue. 

Indefinite Adjectives. 

197. The chief indefinite adjectives are — Aon, any ; 
615m, some, certain ; eile, other ; tule (after the noun), 
all, whole; and the phrase an bit, any at all; pe, 
whatever. 

e.g., Aon ia, any day ; Aon cap All, any horse ; An 
cin inie, the whole country ; -otnne 615m, a certain per- 
son ; An peAtt eile, the other man. An bpACA cu An 
leAbAf 1 n-aic An bit ? Did you see the book anywhere ? 
Hi £ ml AingeA-o An bit a^aiti, I have no money at all. 
t)iteArhAC "oob' eA"6 am SiogAi-oe, pe UAipleACc *oo bi 
Aige no nA nAib. The Siogaidhe was a rascal, what- 
ever nobility he had or hadn't. 

198. The following words aro nouns, and are fol- 
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lowed by a genitive or *oe with the dative. As they 
are employed to translate English indefinite adjec- 
tives, we give them here : — 

mGpAn, much optiil mOpdn ptonA ^ac, 

Have you much wine? 

(An) lom^-o, a great deal, An ioitiat) Aipgi-o, a great 
a great many deal of money 

be^s^n, little beAgAn &p&m, a little bread 

(An) iomAj\CA, too much An iorriAf\CA mpse, too much 
water 

An -euro, rather much An-cum fAlAinn, rather 

much salt 

■° 6tAin ']enough, sufficient c * mo t>6tA1t1 ^ ,n ^ Am ' 
pAit, ) I have sufficient bread 

oipeA-o (Asuf), as much") An oipeA'o fin 6ip, so much 
(as), so much (as) j gold 

cuiuexvo, more cuiUexvo ApAin, more bread 

neApc, plenty, abundance neApc Aipsno, plenty of 
money 

cum, poinn or potnnc, cuit>, poinn or poinnc Oip, 
a share, some some gold 

a Urn, many, numerous cd a tAn peAjx mt>pe<*$ i 
n-6ipinn. There are many 
fine men in Ireland 

199. Translation of the word "Some." 
(a) A.s has been said, cuit>, poinn or poinnc is used 
to translate the word "some," but there are other 
words used, as fcpaon, a drop, used for liquids; -oopnin 
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or t>oipn*n, a fistfull, used for hay, straw, corn, pota- 
toes, &c. ; spAinfn, a grain, used for meal, flour, 
tea, &c; pinginn, a penny, used for money. All 
these words take a genitive. 

(b) " Some of " followed by a noun is translated 
by cult) *oe followed by a dative case. 

(c) " Some of followed by a singular pronoun is 
translated by cum *oe; when followed by a plural 
pronoun, by euro 45. 

C4 bfuon bauine a^aiti, I have some milk 

"CA sftAinin ritfcjiA .Aige, He has some sugar 

Curo "oe n-A peAp-Aib, Some of the men 

O euro t>e ptn otc, Some of that is bad 

C4 euro aca r-o otc, Some of these are bad 

Translation of " Any." 
200. (a) When "any" is used in connection with 
objects that are usually counted it is translated by 
■don with a singular noun ; as Aon £e-Ap, any man ; 

t>£Ull 4011 CApAll A5 AC? Or bpuit CApAllX A|\ X>\t AgAC? 

Have you any horses? 

The following phrases followed by a genitive case 
are used for " any" with objects that are not counted: 
Aon gpeim, for bread, butter, meat, &c. : Aon T>e<5p, 
for liquids; A<m §pAinin, for tea, sugar, &c. ; opuit Aon 
$peim peolA Ai$e? Has he any meat? 

(b) "Any of" followed by a noun is translated by 
Aon ouine *oe, for persons ; aom ceAnn -oe, for any 
kind of countable objects ; Aon spetm •oe, &c, as 
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above. An t^-Aca cO .Aon *ouire *oe r\A yeAp&\Vt ? Did 
you see any of the men? &c. 

(c) " Any of " followed by a plural pronoun is 
translated by the phrases given in (b) t but the pre- 
position 45 is used instead of x>e ; as — 

tlf fuil .Aon ceann &c& annrin. There is not any 

of them there. 
Hi |VAin Aon -ouine Ag-Ainn annfo CeAnA. Not one 
of us was here before. 

Distributive Adjectives. 
201. 5ac, each, every, as %ac t&, every day: uite 
(before the noun), every ; the definite article, or 54c, 
must be used with uile; as ax\ uile fe-Ap, every man. 
t)i 5-ac uite ceAnn aca arm. Every one of them was 
sick. 

5-dC |\e, every other, every second; j;ac \\e t»poc/\l, 
every second word. 

202. The Interrogative Adjectives. 

ca or c£, what, as c£ rfte\vo. what amount? 

i.e., how much or how many? 

ca h-,Aic, what place? ca ti-Ainm acS ope? What 

is your name? ca ti-iiAin, what hour? when? 

In English we say " what a man," "what a start," 

&c, but in Irish we say "what the man," " what the 

6tart,'' as CAi-oe An geic *oo nAinpeAt) f6 Air*ci! What 

a fright he would give her ! (lit. he would take out of her). 



CHAPTER IV. 
The Pronoun. 
203. In Irish there are nine classes of Pronouns : — 
Personal, Reflexive, Prepositional, Relative, Demon- 
strative, Indefinite, Distributive, Interrogative, and 
Reciprocal pronouns. There are no Possessive pro- 
nouns in Irish. 

20$. Personal Pronouns. 

SINGULAR. PLUEAL. 

1st pers, me, I rinn, we 

2nd pers. cu, thou rio, you 

3rd pers. \^ ' ri-At), they 

Each of the above may take an emphatio increase, 
equivalent to the English suffix self. 

203. 

Emphatic Forms of the Personal Pronouns. 

1st pers. mire, myself rinne, ourselves 

2nd pers. cujm, thyself rittre, yourselves 

n . (reire.an, himself" 

3rd pers. ] ' ' „ 
(rife, herself 



fiA-o-r^n, themselves 



206. The word p6in is added to the personal pro- 
nouns to form the reflexive pronouns ; as -oo ftu^ite^f 
me pein, I struck myself. 
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The reflexive pronouns are as follows ;-* 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

me" p6in, myself r in » pern, ourselves 

cu p6m, thyself f ltt F^ 1n » yourselves 

e r6m, himself t .. , 

r \ .„ iAt) t:6in, themselves 

i v^in, herself 

207. The above are also used as emphatic pronouns ; 
as, CuA-oamAfi a baile, me p6in Agup 6 pStn. Both he 
and I went home. 

208. The Personal Pronouns have no deolension. 

It has already been shown that mo, *oo, a, etc., 
which are usually given as the genitive cases of the 
personal pronouns, are not pronouns, but adjectives ; 
because they can never be used without a noun. 

The compounds of the pronouns with the preposi- 
tion *oo (to) are usually given as the dative cases of 
the personal pronouns ; but agam, a^ac, etc., or the 
compounds with any of the other prepositions in 
par. 216, are just as much the datives of the personal 
pronouns as "oom, duic, &c. Hence the Irish personal 
pronouns have no declension. 

209. The Personal Pronouns have however two 
forms : — The conjunctive and the disjunctive. The 
conjunctive forms are used only immediately after a 
verb as its subjeot; in all other positions the dis- 
junctive forms must be used. The disjunctive forms 
are also used after the verb if 
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The reason why these forms follow if is that the word 
immediately after if is predicate,* not subject ; and it 
has just been stated that the conjunctive forms can 
be used only in immediate connection with a verb as 
its subject. 



Conjunctive Pronouns. 

210. m6, cu, pe, p, firm, fib, fiAT>. 

Disjunctive Pronouns. 

211. ' fed, t [firm, [fio, 

[tn, linn. lib, 



In me, cu, fcu, the vowel is often shortened in Munster, when there 
is no stress or emphasis. It is shortened in me, pe, e, piA-o and iat> 
in Ulster, when there is no stress. 

212. The disjunctive pronouns can be nominatives to 
verbs, but then they will be separated from the verbs : 
or they may be used in immediate connection with a 
verb as its object. 

He is a man, if fe-Af £ (nominative). 

He was the king, x)oX>'& An ff 6 (both nominatives). 

This is smaller than that, if tu&A 6 f eo n.& 6 pux> 

(both nominatives). 
I did not strike him, niori bu.Aite-Af 6 (accusative). 

* This statement will be explained later on. See par 589. 
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The Neuter Pronoun ea*. 

213. The pronoun eat) is most frequently used in 
replying to a question asked with any part of the verb 
ip followed by an indefinite predicate.* 11aC t>|ie<t& an 
la 6 ? Ip eat) 50 -oeniiin. Isn't it a fine day? It is 
indeed. An SacfanaC £? Ill n-eat). Is he an 
Englishman ? He is not. 

This pronoun corresponds very much with the " unchangeable le'- 
in French: as, Etes-vous sage? Oai, je le suis. 

Whenever if in the question is followed by a pronoun, 
eat) cannot be used in the reply. An e Copmac 
an pi? 11T ti-6. Is Cormac the king? He is not. 

if eat) is usually contracted to , r eA "o (shah). 

214. The phrase if eat) ('peat)) is often used to refer 
to a clause going before; as, 1 gCataip na Wapc, ip 
eA^>, co-oail me" apSip. In Westport, it was, that I slept 
last night. Iluaip if mO an anpocam (anacam), if 
eAt>, if jjoin e an cabaip. When the distress is greatest, 
then it is that help is nearest. 

215. In Munster when the predicate is an indefinite 
noun it is usual to turn the whole sentence into an 
eat)-phrase ; as — It is a fine day. La bpe4$, 'feat) 6. 
He is a priest. S agape, 'reAt> 6. He was a slave. 
"Oaop, "oob 'e&X> 6. Elsewhere these sentences would 
be, if VA t>pe4$ 6 ; if f agape 6 ; ba t)aop 6. 

• For '« indefinite predicate '*. refer to par. 585. 
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Prepositional Pronouns 

or 
Pronominal Prepositions. 

216. Fifteen of the simple prepositions combine 
with the disjunctive forms of the personal pronouns ; 
and to these combinations is given the name of Pre- 
positional Pronouns or Pronominal Prepositions. 

All these compounds are very important. As five 
or six of them occur most frequently these will be 
given first, and the remainder, if so desired, may be 
left until the second reading of the book. The im- 
portant combinations are those of the prepositions, 
45, at; Ap, on; *oo, to; le, with; 0, from; and 6un, 
towards. 

All the combinations may take an emphatic suffix. 
One example will be given. 

SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

217. 45, at or with. 

1st pers. AgAm, at ma A^Airm, at us 

2nd pers. 1 ' at thee asaid, at you 

« , (4150-, at him . ., 

3rd pers.-! ■... aca, at them 

(aici, at her 

218. The combinations of 45 with the emphatic 
suffixes. 

1st pers. AjAmf a, at myself AgAinne, at ourselves 

2nd pers. A^ACfA, at thyself AjjAiDfe, at yourselves 

f Aiger eari. at himself ... , 

3rd pers. \ ' ,, ACAr ah, at themselves 

r Uicifi, at herself 
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SINGULAR PLURAL* 

219. Ap, Oil. 

1st pers. opm, on me opAinn, on us 

2nd pers. ope, on thee opaio, on you 

Aip, on him 



3rd pers. 



opt a or opnA, on them 
mppioruiptijOnner 



220. t)o, to. 

„ . f-oom * , 

1st pers A to me *o<3inn, to us 

I -cam, 

2nd pers. -quic, to thee -oaoio, Trio, to you 

rt _ [t>0 to him 

3rd pers. { , , -oOio, to them 

1*01, to her 

The initial t> of these combinations and also those of x>e are usually 
aspirated except after a word ending in one of the letters r>, n, t, t, f . 

221. le, with. 

tiom, with me Unn, with us 

teac, with thee 

.,, , . tin, with you 

leip, with him J 

t6i, ) 

\ with her teo, with them 

222. 6, or ao\,t from. 

uAim, from me u-Ainn, from us 

uaie, ,, thee uaio, „ you 

UA1-6,* „ him 

, uatA. „ them 

uaici „ her ' " 

* "OAni {== ■oom) is the literary and also the Ulster usage. The 
emphatic form is x)oriif a, never xjomf a, except in Connaught. 
+ Ua is never used as a simple preposition. 
J Ua-6 a«d uAi-oe (= uaix») are also both literary and spoken forms. 



thee 


fdrhAib, 


ii 


you 


him 
her 


j\ompA, 


it 


them 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

223. . cun, towards. 

Cu^-Am,* towards me dug-Aiim, towards us 

cus-ac.) 

t „ thee cugAio, „ you 

CU5At)J 

ctn S e, „ him 

euici, „ her CuCA ' - them 

224. t* 01lil > before. 

pcrfi^m, before me t^™^ 1 ™) before us 

(\Ottl-AC, 
ttOlflATJ, 

poirhe, 1 
poimif, 
t\oimpi, 

225. ^r> ou t- 
Ar^m, out of me ar-Ainn, out of us 

A|\AC, 

^r, ,i him 

ai^ci, „ her 

226. i, in (or Ann) in. 

lonn^m, in me lonnamn, in us 

lonnac, „ thee lonn^iti „ you 

ann, „ him 

, ionnc-A. .. tnem 

mnci, „ her 

227. x>e, off, from. 

-oiom, off or from me -otnn, off or from us 

x)ioc, „ thee "oio, „ you 

T)e, ,, him 

, -oioft. „ them 
T>1, 11 __ her ' 

* The 5 in these combinations is aspirated in Munster. except in 
fringe. 



'J „ thee AfAio, „ you 

Afc^ „ them 
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SINGULAB. PLUEAL. 

228. £6, p<\, ?AOh uuder. 

pjm, under me pumn, under us 

puc, „ thee putt*, „ you 

raoi. „ him 

i rutA, „ them 

ptnti, fl her 

229. i-oip., between. 

e-A-op^m, between me e.<yopAinn, between us 

e^vop-Ac, ,, thee e^yopaiD, „ you 

i"oip e, „ him e-Acoppal 

i_ / \f »» them 

roip i, „ her (or eAT>fia)J 

230. Cap, over or beyond. 

t-Apm or Copm, over me tApainn or topAirm, orer us 
tape or tope, „ thee tap-aio „ topaitt, „ you 

SaWi » him L «i 

cAip r ,or^ipra,„ herf^™ -^ » them 

231. cp6, through. 

epiom, through me c^inn, through us 

cpioc, „ thee cpTo, „ you 

cpix), „ him ) 

CMC, „ her } c ' ,,oC *' » them 

The c of these combinations is often aspirated. 

232. urn, about. 

um^m, about me unuinfi, about us 

umAc, „ thee umaio, „ you 

utme, „ him 1 

, / umpA, „ tnem 

uimpi, „ her J 
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The Relative Pronoun. 

In Old Irish there was a relative particle used after preposi- 
tions, and also a compound relative, but no simple relative* in the 
nominative and accusative cases. The modern relative, in these 
cases, has arisen from a mistaken idea about certain particles. Befora 
the imperfect, the past, and conditional the particle -oo should, 
strictly speaking, be used. Certain irregular but often used verbs 
had also an unaccented first syllable, as aca, ■oo-'oeijiim, -00-61111, (fee. 
These particles and syllables being unaccented were generally dropped 
at the beginning, but retained in the body, of a sentence, where the 
relative naturally occurs. Heuce they were erroneously regarded as 
relative pronouns, from analogy with other languages. 

In Modern Irish the relative particle may or may not be used in 
the nominative and accusative cases. 

Although this is the origin of the modern relative nevertheless it is 
itted as a real relative in modern Irish. Whether we call this a a 
relative particle or a relative pronoun is a mere matter ol choice. 
We prefer the first name. 

There is a relative frequently met with in authors, viz. — noc, 
meaning who, which or that. This relative is not used in modern 
spoken Irish, in fact it Beems never to have been used in the spoken 
language. 

233. In modem Irish there are three simple relatives, 
the relative particles A and 50, which signify who, 
tvhich, or that; and the negative particle tlAC, 

signifying who... not, which... not, that... not. 

The relative 50 is not found in literature, but it is so generally used 
in the spoken dialect of Munster that it must be regarded as a true 
relative. 50 is not used as the subject or object of a veil, its use is 
confined to the prepositional [dative) case. 

There are also the compound relatives p£, 5106, 
cine, whoever, whosoever, whatever, and a (causing 
eclipsis) what, that which, all that. 

234. The relative particle A expressed or under- 
stood, causes aspiration ; but when preceded by a 
preposition or when it means '• all that," it causes 
eclipsis, as do 50 and T1AC. 
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An peAj\ a tmAilim. 

An v eA P -a DuAileAiin me. 

An duacaiII uac mbeit) ^5 

otMin. 
An bean 50 bpuil an 06 

A1C1. 

A 5C*mCiiti ]\\n La. 

Sm a j\Ait> Ann. 

T)o pgaipc a naio tAitne»\c. 



The man whom I strike. 
The man who strikes me. 
The boy who will not be 

at work. , . .,* 
The woman who has the 

cow. 
All that I spend per day. 
That's all that was there. 
All who were present 
burst out laughing. 
An aic 'oa optnl pe\ The place in which he is. 

235. The relative a when governed by a preposi- 
tion, or when it means " all that," unites with no, 
the particle formerly used before the past tense of 
regular verbs, and becomes Ap. This an unites with 
the prepositions -oo (to) and te (with) and becomes 
•Din and ten. 
An Cai te&\* pAn Ia. 
An peAp T>An geAtlAp mo 

leAOAp. or 

An peAn Aft geAlLAp ino 

LeAbAn x>6. 
An cpU\c lep buAileAt) e. 



All that I spent per day. 

The man to whom I pro- 
mised my book. 



The rod with which he 
was beaten. 

236. The pronouns ce and pe unite with jio, but only with the 
verb if. 

Ce 'f h'i pein ? Who was she ? 
pe 'f o'e pern ? Whoever he was 

237. Whenever the relative follows a superlative, 
or any phrase of the nature of a superlative, use 
t>a (—x)e + a). Before the past tense of regular 
verbs *oa becomes -can (=t>a + no) 

toeAppA-o "ouic 5-AC uile nit) t)i bpuil Aj;Am. 

I will give you everything that I have. 

1p e pin An peAn ip AOifvoe *OAn buAil liom niArii. 

That is the tallest man that 1 have ever met. 

Hi niAit Leip Aon nit) t>a T)CU5Ap "OO. 

He does not like a single thing I gave him. 
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Demonstrative Pronouns, 
238. The demonstrative pronouns are po or p eo, this ; 
pin, pAin, pom, pAn, that; put) or piuT>, £/*a£ {yonder). 
The secondary forms o or eo, m, and iu-o are very com- 
mon in colloquial usage in Connaught and Munster. 

These secondary forms have sometimes been written fo, fin, etc. 

1p P°P P n - That is true. 



'SeAX) f-An. 
Ua p6 50 h-Ain-oeip a$ac, 

ca pAn 
t)'in 1 ^n aic. 
T)eipim-pe gupb iutd 6 An 

peAfi -6iG. 
b' in e epioc An pgGil. 
An m 6 An bopgA ? 
Hi h-01 An aic. 



The matter is so. 
You have it in a mess, so 

you have. 
That was the place. 
I say that that is the man 

for you. 
That was the end of the 
Is that the box ? [affair. 
This is not the place. 



t)' in 6 au buACAJtt tinge. That was the boy for it. 

239. When we are referring to a definite object these 
pronouns take the form 6 peo, i peo, ia-o po, 6 fin, 
i pin, ia-d ivktri, etc. This is especially the case when 
the English words " this," " that," etc., are equiva- 
lent to '" this one" " that one" etc. 



U65 6 pin. 

'Se peo An peAn. 

T>ob' £ pn SeA$An. 

'Si pn t)ni$ix>. 

C6 n-Kvo po? 

An £ piut) Com^p. 

1li ti-6, 'pe piut) 6, 
piu*o 6 6. 



Lift (or take) that. 

This is the man. 

That was John. 

That's Brigid. 

Who are these ? 

Is tbat (person yonder) 

Thomas? 

No ; that's be. 
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'S6 feo = if 6 feo ; 'S6 pm=if £ fin, etc. 
In the spoken language the phrases ip 6 fin 6, 
if 6 fiu-o 6, etc, are very frequently contracted to 
fin 6, fin i, fiut) 6, etc. 

Siu-o e. That is he. 

Siu-o 6 Uatuj. Yonder is Thade. 

Sm 6 -An CAfup. That's the hammer. 

The forms pn6, finl, f roe, f mi, are also frequently used. 

Sroe" ac£ op in. That is what ails mc. 

Sin! An Aic. That's the place. 

Snoi Annfo i. Here she is here. 

Smi i. That is she (or it). 

SroG e. This is he (or it. 

250. Su-o, yonder, qualifies a pronoun; whilst u-o 
qualifies a noun: as, An feAf ut>, yonder man; a fe^f 
fuD, yonder woman's husband. 

Indefinite Pronouns. 

251 . The principal indefinite pronouns are — 

est (gen. caic), all, everybody, everyone else. 

uile, all. 

emne, SinneAC (Aom'ne), anybody. 

The following are nouns, but they are used to trans- 
late English indefinite pronouns, hence we give them 
here : — 

•ouine Af bit, anyone at all. 

euro... euro eite, some... others 

beAgAn, a few. 
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An T>cAini5 6mne Annpo ? Did anyone come 

here? 
"Cia h-6 "do ft^fO An mACtiAitt?" aj\ cac. "Who is 

he who drowned the youths ?•' said all. 
Ce riieut) uttiLl ajac? (or An 'mO utiAll aj;ac?) 

Ua beA^An A^ani. How many apples have you ? 

I have a few. 
Uite ■fcOitt. To them all. 
T)o-$eibmro uite An bar. We all die. 
t)o cua-oap ro ll, te r eA6A ArhAit fgAile. All these 

went past like a shadow. 



Distributive Pronouns. 

252. The distributive pronouns are: — gAC, each; 
5AC uile, everyone ; $ac Aon, each one, everyone ; 
ceACcan, either. 'Cuite is a contraction for gAC uite. 
Hi puit ceACCAp aca AgAm, I have not either of 

them. 

bioi*) a pop Ag sac aon. Let each one know. 

Oin bTonn (bi) poc *06 teif (p»r) 5^c h-Aon CAitteaf a 
peA6c. For the anger of God is on each one who 
violates His law. 

N.B.— The tendency in present-day usage is to em- 
ploy distributive adjectives followed by appropriate 
nouns rather than distributive pronouns : e.g. Every- 
one went home. X)o cuaitO j;aC uite r>uine a bAite. 
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Interrogative Pronouns. 

2$3. The chief interrogative pronouns are : — ens or 

ce\ who, which; cat), cpeu-o, or CAroe, what; ce cr 

ceujro (cia put)), what; cia leif, whose; cia *.ca 

(cioca), which of them. c6 (or cia) a^aid, which of you. 

C6 pinne & fin? Who did that? 

Cat) aca ajjac? What have you? 

Cat) e fin a$ac? What is that you have? 

Cait)6 azS ope? )—, ... . 

[■What ails you? 
C«vo ca o^c? ) 

C6 aca if pe^|\p ? )___._ _ , _ 

[■Which of them is the better? 
Cioca if peAfp ? ) 

Cia An feAf ? Which or what man? 

Cia nA fin ? Which men ? 

Cia An IuaC ? What price ? 

Cai-o6 An f ud e fin ? What is that? 

C6 Leif An teAOAp ? Whose is the book? 

254. Notice in the last sentence the peculiar position 
of the words. The interrogative pronoun always 
comes first in an Irish sentence, even when it is 
governed by a preposition in English. In Irish we 
do not say "With whom (it) the book?" but "Who 
with him (is) the book?" 
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Further examples of the same construction: — 

Ce teir e ro ? Whose is this? 

Ce Aige An letbA\\ ? Who has the book ? 

-o\6e-d$4in, -ociociMit) cti 50 John, will you come 
SaiUirh? Ca-ocuise? . to Gal way? What 
for? 

Cia Leif bpiit cti cojniiAil? Whom are you like? 
We may also say, Cia bpuil cti copfiAii leif ? 

Notice that the adjective cophAit, like, takes le, with ; not -oo, to. 

245. N,B. — The interrogative pronouns are always 
nominatiYe case in an Irish sentence. In such a 
sentence as, Cia buAiteA-oap? Whom did they strike? 
ciA is nominative case to ip understood, whilst the 
suppressed relative is the object of buAiteADAp. In 
ciA leif, c<vo Otnge, &c, teif and cuige are preposi- 
tional pronouns, not simple prepositions. 

Reciprocal Pronoun. 

246. The reciprocal pronoun in Irish is a ceae,* 
meaning each other, one another, Cuip £ionn a 
Iaxx\a 1 tAifixMO a ceite, Finn put their hands in the 
hands of one another. T)o rsAji Ops-dp Aguf T)iAp- 
mtux) te n-A cene. Oscar and Diarmuid separated 
from each other (lit. "separated with each other"). 
tJuAiteA-o^v a ceile. They struck each other. 

* Literally, his fellow. 
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Phrases containing the Reciprocal Pronoun. 

6 c£ite,* from each other, separated or asunder. 

Le 6eite,t together. 

map a c4He, like each other, alike. 

c^i t\-a c6ite, 

c|\6 n-A ceile, 

oipe-a-o te c6ile, each as much as the other. 

i troi-AfO a c6ite, one after the other, in succession. 

<*r 5* c Faj\aC ' n " A c6tle, out of one desert into another 



confused, without any order. 



CHAPTEP V. 

THE VERB. 

Conjugations. 
247. In Irish there are two conjugations of regular 
yerbs. They are distinguished by the formation of 
the future stem. All verbs of the first conjugation 
form the first person singular of the future simple in 
-F<vo or -peAt), whilst verbs of the second conjugation 
form the same part in -6c<vo or -eocau. 

* 6 deite, = 6 n-A ceile. 

t te cette, = te n-A c6tte. This last form is often used and 
explains the aspiration in te ceite 
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Forms of Conjugation. 
218. Every Irish verb, with the single exception of 
ip, has three forms of conjugation : — The Synthetic, 
the Analytic, and the Autonomous. 

259. The synthetic, or pronominal form, is that in 
which the persons are expressed by means of termina- 
tions or inflections. All the persons, singular and 
plural, with the single exception of the third person 
singular, have synthetic forms in practically every 
tense. The third person singular can never have its 
nominative contained in the verb-ending or termina- 
tion. 

The following example is the present tense synthetic 
form of the verb mol, praise : — 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

molAtm, I praise. motAimi-o, we praise. 

moLAi|\, thou praisest. molcAOi, you praise, 
molann fe, he praises. molai-o, they praise. 

250. In the analytic form of conjugation the per- 
sons are not expressed by inflection ; the form of the 
verb remains the same throughout the tense and the 
persons are expressed by the pronouns placed after 
the verb. The form of the verb in the third person 
singular of the above example is the form the verb 
has in the analytic form of the present tense. 

The analytic form in every tense has identically the 
same form as the third person singular of that tense. 

N.B. — The analytic form is generally employed in 
asking questions. 
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The following is the analytic form of the present 
tense of mot : — 

SINGULAB. FLUBAL. 

molAim, I praise. moLarm firm, we praise. 

tnoWm cu, thou praisest. moLann po, you praise. 

niolAnn f£, he praises. niol&nn pat), they praise 

The analytic form is used in all the tenses, but in 
some of the tenses it is rarely, if ever, found in some 
of the persons : for instance, it is not found in the 
first person singular above. As the analytic form 
presents no difficulty, it will not be given in the 
regular table of conjugations. 

251. We are indebted to the Rev. Peter O'Leary, 
P.P., for the following explanation of the Autonomous 
Form of conjugation :— 

"This third form — the Autonomovs — has every one of 
the moods and tenses, but in each tense it has only 
one person t and that person is only implied. It is 
really a personality, but it is not a specific personality. 
It is only a general, undefined personality. 

" This third form of an Irish verb has some very 
unique powers. ... I shall illustrate one. An Eng- 
lish verb cannot of itself make complete sense alone ; 
this form of an Irish verb can. For instance, 
't)uAitce^' is a complete sentence. It means, 
* A beating is being administered,' or, ' Somebody is 
striking.' Irish grammarians have imagined that this 
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ibrni of the verb is passive voice. No, it is not passive 
voice, for it has a passive of its own; and, again, all 
intransitive verbs (even the verb ca) possesses this 
form of conjugation. The nearest equivalents in sense 
and use to this Irish form are the German 'mann* 
and the French % on' with the third person singular 
of the verb." — Gaelic Journal. 



The usual translation of the French phrase "on 
dit" is, "It is said." "Is said" is certainly passive 
voice in English, but it does not follow that "dit" is 
passive voice in French. The same remark holds 
with regard to the Irish phrase "ini-ailce-Ap An j^tfAn," 
which is usually translated, "The dog is struck." 
btiAttceAft is not passive voice; it is active voice, auto- 
nomous form, and sxvo^p is its object in the accusative 
case. The literal translation of the phrase is, "Some- 
body strikes the dog." The passive voice of buAiiceAjx, 
someone strikes, is caCa^ biiAilce, someone is shntck. 



252. As this is the first grammar that has adopted the term 
" Autonomous form of the Verb" we think it advisable to state that 
the form of the verb which we give as the Antonomout form is 
given in other Irish grammars as the passive voice. A fuller 
treatment of the Autonomous Verb will be found at the end of the 
book, where we endeavour to show that in modern. Irish, at least, this 
form of the verb is active voice. The name by which this form of the 
verb ought to be called is not mertly a matter of terms, for on it de- 
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pends the case of the following noun or pronoun : i.e., whether puch 
noun or pronoun is the subject or object of the verb. 

As all Irish scholars have not accepted the Autonomous form of the 
verb, since it appears that formerly, at least, the verb was not Auto- 
nomous, being inflected for the plural number, it has been suggested 
that both names be retained for the present. In the first edition of 
this grammar the term " Indefinite " was given to this form, but as 
the name •• Autonomous," which means possessing the power of self 
government, is far more expressive, it has been adopted instead of 
" Indefinite." 

As the Autonomous form has only one inflection 
for each tense, this inflection is given immediately 
after each tense in the tables of conjugation. 

MOODS AND TENSES. 

253. Verbs have three moods, the Imperative, the 
Indicative, and the Subjunctive. 

Some grammars add a fourth mood, the Conditional; 
and some omit the Subjunctive. The Conditional 
form, however, is always either Indicative or Subjunc- 
tive in meaning, and is here classed as a tense under 
the Indicative Mood. 

The Imperative has only one tense, the Present. 
Its use corresponds to that of the Imperative in 
English. 

The Indicative Mood has five tenses, the Present, 
the Imperfect, the Past, the Future, and the Condi- 
tional 
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The Present Tense corresponds to the English 
Present, and like it usually denotes habitual action. 

The so-called Consuetudinal or Habitual Present — i.e., the third 
person singular ending in -Ann — in no way differs from the other paris 
of the Present in regard to time. The verb hi, however, has a dis- 
tinct Present, bim, denoting habitual action. In English the Present 
— e.g., I write— generally denotes habitual action. Present action is 
usually signified by a compound tense, / am writing. So in Irish the 
Present, pgjiiobAim, denotes habitual action, and present action is 
denoted by the compound tense, rAim 45 pgjtfo&xvo. However, as in 
English, the Present Tense of certain verbs, especially those relating 
to the senses or the mind, denote present as well as habitual action — 
e.g., cluinim, I hear; c^ei-cim, I believe. 

The Imperfect Tense is '"Iso called the Habitual or 
Consuetudinal Past. It denotes habitual action in 
past time; as, *oo rstno&Ainn, / used to write. 

The Past Tense is also called the Perfect and the 
Preterite. It corresponds to the Past Tense in Eng- 
lish; as, -oo f5t\iorjx\f, I wrote. 

Continuous action in past time is denoted by a compound tense, as 
in English— e.g., -do biop A5 f5ftio?>Ax>, I waS writill 9- 

The Future Tense corresponds to the Future in 
English : as fgpiobpA-o, I shall write. 

The Conditional corresponds to the Compound 
Tense with "should" or "would" in English: as 
•00 f5t\iob-p4, thou wouldst write. 

The Conditional is also called the Secondary 
Future, because it denotes a future act regarded in 
the past: as, A-oubo^c ye 50 rsttfo&pvO ye. He said 
that he would write. 
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In the Subjunctive Mood there are only two Tenses, 
the Present and the Past. This mood is used princi- 
pally to express a wish, and also after certain con 
junctions. See par. 550, &c. 

Active Voice, Ordinary Form. 
254. Each Tense has the following forms : — 

1. The action is merely stated, as — • 

thiAiteann SeA§An am cIa^, 
John strikes the table. 

2. The action is represented as in progress, as — 

Ca SeA$An a$ DuaUvo An clAip, 
John is striking the table. 
8. The action as represented as about to happen— 

Scum ) 
> An ClAtn "DO bUAlAt), 
A* Cl) 

John is about (is going) to strike the table. 
4. The action is represented as completed, as — 
Ca SeA$An "o'eip An clAin x>o ouaLa-6, 
John has just struck the table. 

Active Yoice, Autonomous Form, 
253. Each Tense has the following forms, corre- 
sponding exactly to those given in the preceding 
paragraph. 

1. t)UAlt€eAfl An CtAfl, 

Someone strikes the table. 
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2. Z&tAn a$ buAl^-6 x\n claip, 
Someone is striking the table. 
Cum 



f , 
3. ZStAn \ 



An clAip -oo buaUvo, 
[An ci 

Someone is about to strike the table. 

4. Ot-Af\ -o'£ir- An cIaij\ -oo bUAL<yo, 

Someone has just struck the table. 

256. Passive Yoice, Ordinary Form. 

1 . (This form is supplied by the Autonomous Active.) 

2. Za at) ct£\i X)A (or §a) buAlAt), 
The table is being struck. 

rt _ f cum ") 

8. JZa ax\ cUln < > a t>UAilce, 

W ci) 

The table is about to be struck. 

4. O An clAp bti Alice, 

The table has (just) been struck. 

257. Passive Yoice, Autonomous Form. 

1. "C&tAn t>« Alice, 
Someone is struck. 

2. "CAtAn £6 bUAlA-6. 
Someone is being struck. 



!cum ) 
V bete i 
An ci) 



3. ZStAn { \ bete buAilce, 
[An ci) 

Someone is about to be struck 

4. ZStAn bu Alice, 

Someone has (just) been struck 
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2S8. The Principal Parts of an Irish Yerb are — 

(1) The 2nd sing, of the Imperative Mood. 

(2) The 1st sing, of the Future Simple. 

(3) The Past Participle (also called the Verbal 
Adjective). 

(4) The Verbal Noun. 

(a) The Imperative 2nd. pers. sing, gives the stem 
of the verb from which most of the other tenses and 
persons are formed. 

(b) The Future tells to what conjugation (first or 
second) the verb belongs, and gives the stem for the 
Conditional. 

(c) The Past Participle shows whether c is aspi- 
rated or unaspirated in the following persons, which 
are formed from the past participle — i.e.: 

Present, 2nd plural. 
Imperfect, 2nd lingular. 

Autonomous. 
Imperative, Present, and Imperfect. 

Verbal noun. 
Gen. sing, and nom. plural. 

(d) With the Verbal Noun are formed the com- 
pound tenses. 
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The four following types include all verbs belonging 
to the first conjugation: — 

259. Principal Parts. 

Tjpe. taper. Fixture. P. Participle. Verb*! Noon. MeanlcR. 

1. mol molpvo molca motAt) praise 

2. |\eub peubpAT) fteubtA fieub.<y6 burst or tear 

3. buAit buAilpe-At) buailce buAta'O strike 

4. vOip pdi^FeAt) poipte pOipitin help, succour 

N.B. — No notice need be taken of the variation in 
form of verbal nouns, as they cannot be reduced to 
any rule, but must be learned for each verb. The 
ending &-6 or e<vo is that most frequently found, but 
there are numerous other endings. (See pars. 315 
and 316). 

260. (1) and (2) are the types for all verbs ol the 
first conjugation whose stem ends in a broad consonant; 
whilst (3) and (4) are the types for ihe verbs of the 
same conjugation whose stem ends in a slender con- 
sonant. 

As the conjugations of types (2) and (4) are identical with those of 
types (1) and (3) respectively, except the aspiration of the t in the end- 
ings mentioned in par. 258 (c), we do not think it necessary to con- 
jugate in full the four types. We shall give the forms in modern use 
of the verbs mol and duaiI, and then give a rule which regulates the 
aspiration of r in the Past Participle. (See par. 282). 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 

In the following table the forms marked with an asterisk are not 
generally ased in the analytic form. The forms in square brackets 
were used in early modern Irish, and are frequently met with in books. 
Alternative terminations are given in round brackets. 

261. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. 

1st. 

2nd. mot, praise thou t>u4il, strike thou 

3rd. motA-6 p 6, let him praise buaileA-o p6 

PLURAL. 

fmoLMinip (-^rnuip) llet us fbuxMlimfp (eAmmp) 

(moUrni J praise (bw-ditoam 

2. moLdit), praise (you) btixMU-6 

(motAi"Oip, 
let them praise bu^itroip 
molA'OAoip, 

Autonomous. 

The negative particle for this mood is nA. 

262. INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
SING. l.*moLAim, I praise *btiAiUm, I strike 

2. mot-Afp, &c. bu^iti|\ 

3. mot&nn a p6 bti4ile.Ann c p6 
PLUR. 1. molAimto (am tiro) buailimro (-tmro) 

2. moL&nn pib & bu.AiLe.Ann pio d 

3. motAiT) bu.Aitro 

a [moLAi-6j b f.motrAoi] cfbuAit-m 1 d [bu«Mlci] 
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Autonomous. molten 


DUAiiceAfi 


Relative form, ttloup 


bu-AiLe-Ap 


Negative. Hi rhouim, 


I do not praise. 


„ Hi buxMlip, 


You do not strike. 


Interrogative. An motAnn re ? 


Does he praise ? 


w An mbaAiUm? 


Do I strike? 


Neg. Interrog. tt,\c moUxi-o? 


Do they not praise ? 


„ tl-ACtnbu-AileAnnfe 


?Does he not strike? 


263. Imperfect Tense. 


SING. 1 .*rnotainn, I used to praise 


*ttuAilmn 


2.*motc.A, &c. 


*bu-Ailce4 


8. rftol-<yd r-6 


ou-AtLe-A-0 p£ 


PLUB. 1. rhoLurnip (-amuir-) 


bm\ilimip(or itmr) 


2. ifioUvo pb 


tttiAileAt) pib 


(tfiolArofr 
linolA'OAOip 


ou-AiLi'oif 


Autonomous. motCAot, 


t)UAltCl. 


Negative. 11 i tfiouinn, 


I used not praise. 


„ ' Hi E>uAite«v6 f6, 


He used not strike. 


Interrogative. An molca? 


Used you praise ? 


„ An ni0u«\itit)fr? 


Used they strike ? 


Neg. Interrog. rue moidinn ? 


Used I not praise? 


„ Mac mbuAilinn? 


Used I not strike ? 


264. Past Tense. 




SING. 1. tfiotAr-, I praised 


btiAite-Ai* 


2. rholAip 


buAiltr- 


8. rhol f 6 


bUAtl f6 
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PLUR. 1. riiot-AmAp 
2. riiotAtidii 
8. rhoUvo^n 
Autonomous. IDoUTi 
Negative. tliop molar, 

„ 11ioj\ bu-Ait r &, 

Interrogative. Ap moL&ir ? 

„ A\\ nuclear? 

Neg. Interrog. tUj\ tfioi r#? 

,, tlAJ\ OUAlLeAtTlAp? 



btiAiteAmAp 

bu^ite-ATO-Ap 
Otuule-At) 
I did not praise, 
He did not strike. 
Did you praise? 
Did I strike ? 
Did he not praise ? 
Did we not strike ? 



265. Future Tense. 

SING. 1. motpvo, I shall praise 

2. motpMp, thou wilt praise 

8. motpano p6, &c. 
PLUR. 1. molpAMtnix) (-Aimim) 

2. moljMni pt> rt 

3. molp-Aix) 
Relative form. rholr<\r 
Autonomous. rnolp4i\ c 
Negative. lit ifioipaTD, 

„ Tli Duaiipit) pe, 

Interrogative. <\n moipai-o p£ ? 

„ An mt»UAilpeAT>? 

Neg. Interrog. 1k\C moLpaip? 

„ 11«s(^ mOuAitpit) ? 



OuAitpeAt) 
buAitpijt 
t>u<Mlpit> re" 
OiMilpmi-o (imit>) 
OuAitpit» pi) 6 
buailpi-o 
toiiAtipe*\r 
bu.MLpe^ d 
I shall not praise. 
He will not strike. 
Will he praise? 
Shall I strike? 
Will you not praise ? 
Will they not strike? 



°[molfAiti] 
«[moli:Ai-6e4p] 



fc [buAitfiti] 
d Ct>«Aitpi-oeAf n 



Ill 



266. Conditional or Secondary Future. 

SING. 1. rhoLpMtin, I would praise t>u<Ailpnn 



8. 



2. rhotpi 

3. ifiolpvo f6 

PLUR. 1. rholpaimip (pAmmr) 
2. molpa'O pb 

!TY10l|:A1T3Jf 
riiolp.<yo«*ojp 
Autonomous. tholpAi 
Negative. tli riiotp»Mnn, 

„ ni t)UAitpe4, 

Interrogative. An molpA, 

„ An mbuAtlpeA-o pe, Would he strike? 

Neg. Interrog. n^e moipat) p6? Would he not praise? 
„ tUcmtmAilpmip? Would we not strike? 



buaiipeA 
bu^ilpe-At) pe 

ouailpmip (pmip) 
bu-aitpeat) pib 

buailpitrtp 

bu^ilpi 

I would not praise. 
" You would not strike 
Would you praise ? 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

bu<Mle<vo 
t>uAtiif\ 
buAilro pe 
t)UAilimi"0 (-tmit)) 
bu-Aiti-6 pb 6 

OUAltlT) 



267. 

SING. 1. moUvo 

2. moLAip 

3. moUMTi p6 
PLUB. 1. molAimix) (-Amui-o) 

2. motAt-6 po° 

3. molaro 
Autonomous, moicAp bu-AitceAp 

The negative particle is n4p, which always aspirates 
when possible. 



a [motcAOi] 



t[b^A»lct] 
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268. Past Tense. 




SING. 1. molunn 




du At linn 


2. molCA 




buAilceA 


3. motA-6 fe 




buAileAt) f£ 


PLUK. 1. mOUimff (4m tup) 


bUAilinvf (-imir) 


2. motAt) fib 




buAileA"6 fib 


JmolAroff 
* (moUvoAOif 




biiAilroip 


Autonomous. molcAoi 




buAilci 


Verbal Noun. moUv6 




bUAlAt) 


Verbal Adj. molCA 




b« Alice 



NOTES ON THE MOODS AND TENSES. 
The Present Tenses. 
269. The Present Tense is always formed by adding 
Aim, Ain, &c, to the stem when the last vowel is 
broad ; if the last vowel is slender add im, ip, eAnn, 
<&c. The last syllable of the first person plural is 
often pronounced rapidly — e.g., moiAmuiT) (.mul'-a- 
mwid), cperoimix) (k'red 'imid) ; but in the South of 
Irelttnd this syllable is lengthened, molAimi-o (mul'- 
a-meed), cperoimro (k'red '-imeed). Verbs of more 
than one syllable ending in 15 add mro, not imi-o, in 
the iirst person plural of this tense. 



270. In Ulster the ending rnura of the first person plural is verj 
often separated from the verb, and used instead of the pronoun prm 
as ConnAic mint) e. We saw him ; Cotitiaic pe moixj. He saw us. 
On no account should this corruption be imitated by the student. 
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271. The old form of the third person singular 
ended in arc or i-o, and the analytic forms found in 
books, and sometimes in the northern dialect, are got 
from this form: as moUM* finn, we praise. 

272. The analytic form is not usually found in the 
first person singular of this tense, nor is the synthetic 
form often used in the second person plural. 

The Imperfect Tense. 

273. The initial consonant of this tense is usually 
aspirated in the active voice, when possible. 

The termination &x> or e&x> in the 3rd sing, of this tense, as also in 
the Imperative and Conditional, is pronounced ac, or Am. 

275. When none of the particles ni, ^n, nac, &c, 
precede the Imperfect Tense, -oo may be used before it. 
This no may be omitted except when the verb begins 
with a vowel or p. The compound particles, nio|\, aj\, 
nip, 5UP1 Gtyi &c, can never be used with the Imper- 
fect Tense. 

273. Whenever the word "would" is used in English 
to describe what used to take place, the Imperfect 
Tense, not the Conditional, is used in Irish, as — 

He would often say to me, 1f mime xvoeipexro r*£ tiom. 

The Past Tense. 

276. In the Past Tense active voice the initial con- 
sonant of the verb is aspirated. The remark which 
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has just been made with regard to the use of do 
before the Imperfect Tense applies also to the Past 
Tense. 

In the Autonomous form t>o does not aspirate, but 
prefixes ft to vowels. 

277. With the exception of the aspiration of the 
initial consonant, the third person singular of this 
tense is exactly the same as the second person singular 
of the Imperative (i.e., the stem of the verb). 

278. The particle formerly used before the Past 
Tense was po. It is now no longer used by itself, but 
it occurs in combination with other particles. 

The most important of these compounds are : — 

(1) Ap, whether (An+po). Apt>uAiife?Didhe strike? 

(2) 5 U P> that (50+po). *Oeip r-6 gup DUAileAf e. 

He says that 1 struck 
him, 

(3) Cap, where (cA + po). Cap ceAnnui§ir ^n capAtt? 

Where did you buy the 
horse? 

(4) tTUinap, unless (mutiA tTluriAp buAit, f6, unless 

+po). he struck. 

(5) Wop, not (ni+po). tliop cpei-o re. Hedidnot 

believe. 

(6) tlAp or niCAp, whether \\&\\ cpei-o r-e? Did he not 

...not. believe? 
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(7) T)4{\, to whom Coo, to-*- An pe^n "Dip £eau,\r m° 

a+ao). teADAn. The man to 

whom 1 promised my 
book. 

(8) ten, by or with which An mAi*oe lep otiAiteA-o 6, 

(le+A+|u>). The stick with which 

they beat him (or he 
was beaten). 

279. The compounds of no aspirate. These com- 
pounds are used with the Past Tense of all verbs 
except the following: — pAio, was; cug, gave or 
brought; nug, bore; jtaca, saw; CAinig, came; puAip, 
found, got; x>eACAit), went; -oeinnA, made or did. 

The oompounds of po are used in some places before cu£ and 

N.B,- "OeACAi-o and t>e*pnA are used instead of 
cuAfd and nmne after negative and interrogative 
particles. Instead of -oeACAro and -oeAniiA, ctuit) and 
■6 em Com) are used in Munster. 

The Future Tense and Conditional. 

280. All the inflections of the Future and Condi- 
tional in the first conjugation begin with the letter jr, 
which in the spoken language is generally pro- 
nounced like "h." This "h" sound combines with 
the letters t>, -o and 5 (whenever the stem ends in 
these) changing them in sound into p, c, c, respec- 
tively. 
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cj\enopeAT> is usually pronounced k'ret'-udh 
F<\5}mto ,, ,, fau'-kudh 

r5|\iobpjiT> „ ,, shgree-pudh 

N.B. — p is sounded in the second sing. Conditional 
active and in the Autonomous form. 

281. The particle "oo, causing aspiration, may be 
used before the .Conditional when no other particle 
precedes it. 

Note that the terminations of the Imperative Mood, 
the Imperfect Tense, and the Conditional are almost 
the same, excepting the letter p of the latter. 

Rule for the Aspiration of C of Past Participles. 

282. The C of the past participle is generally 
aspirated except after the letters "O, T1, C, I, S, tJ, 
"0, C, and (in verbs of one syllable) g. 

There is a great tendency in the spoken language 
not to aspirate the c in all verb inflexions after con- 
sonants : e.g., cugc^, cuscap, •oeij\te-Af\, etc. 

283. This participle cannot be used like the English 
participle to express action. He was praised is gene- 
rally mouvd e" ; very seldom of re" moluA. The Irish 
participle has always the force of an adjective denoting 
the complete state, never the force of an action in 
progress. 

284. After ip the Past Participle denotes what is 
proper or necessary: as, Hi motc<\ -ouic e. He is not to 
be praised by you. This form, called the Participle 
of Necessity, should probably be regarded as distinct 
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from the ordinary past participle, as it may occur in 
verbs which have no past participle, e.g. : — 

"1p -oeirhin nac bputt T)uine nac beitce "66 a$ 
coim&A-o opm." " It is certain that there is no person 
who will not have to be on his guard against me." 
(Letter of Sean tieai, 1561.) "Uuigte^ a? An 
pgeut, x\a& beitce -oo ne<A6 *oul 1 n-etraOCAp." It 
may hence be learned that it is not proper for anyone 
to fall into despair, tli beitce as -a feunAt) (or 
simply, nt peunca). It must not be denied. Here 
beitce is the Particijile of Necessity of the verb bi- 

283. Derivative Participles. 

ion-riiolxA in-f\eubtd lon-buailce ion-£6ipte 

po-rholca fo-^eubtxv po-bu-AUce po-f<5ifite 

■oo-motca T>o-jAeubcA -00-buxMice -oo-jtfipte 

286. The prefix ion- or m- denotes what is proper or 
fit to be done: as lon-riiotca, fit to be praised, deserv- 
ing of praise. 

The prefix po- denotes what is possiHe or easy to do: 
as p o-peubt^, capable of being burst, easy to burst. 

287. The prefix x>o- denotes what is impossible or 
difficult to do: as -oo-buailce, incapable of being 
struck, hard to strike. 

288. These derivative participles seem to be formed 
rather from the genitive of the verbal noun than from 
the participle : as jttgAil, finding, 

po-f a£aLa, easily found. tjo-^aU, hard to find. 
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289. Declension of Yerbal Noun. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



Norn. 
Ace. 


I 


tnoUvO 


molca 


Gen. 




mole a 


molAt> (molCA) 


Dat. 




motA-6 


molCAio 


Nom. 
Ace. 


i 


DuaLdt) 


buAitre 


Gen. 




bu Alice 


DuaUvo (ou Ailce) 


Dat. 




bUAlAlO 


buailctn 



290. Many verbal nouns are seldom or never used 
in the plural. As a rule the genitive singular of the 
verbal noun is identical in form with the past parti- 
ciple ; but many verbal nouns are declined like ordi- 
nary nouns: nearly all those ending in acc, -dil, and 
AtfiAin belong to the 3rd declension — e.g., 54.0411, aci 
of taking; gen., sa&aIa: fit, running; gen. peAta: 
le-AtiAriiAin, act of following; gen. leAn-Ariina: fiut>Al f 
act or walking; gen. rwfoflt: par, act of growing; 
gen. pair, &c. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 

291. The second conjugation comprises two classes 
of verbs — (1) derived verbs in 1$ or ui§; and (2) 
syncopated verbs. 
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292. Syncopated Yerbs are those in which tfce vowel 
in the final syllable of the stem is omitted when any 
termination commencing with a vowel is added : as La&aih, 
speak; LA&jvAim (not lAOAipim), / speak. Yerbs of 
more than one syllable whose stem ends in a, in, in 
>t\ in 5i belong to this class 

VERBS IN 1$ (-Ulg). 

293. Principal Parts. 

Type. Imper, Future. Put Participle. V. Mono. Meaning. 

1. OaiLi$ bAHeOCAT) bAili^Ce bailiu$jrt> gather 

2. ce-Annui$ ce-AnnOCvo ce-annrngte ce-Armac buy 
295. Except in the Future and Conditional, all verbs 

in 1$ and ui$ are conjugated like bu^a (first conjuga- 
tion), except that the c is aspirated in all terminations 
beginning with that letter. It is, therefore, necessary 
to give only the Future and Conditional in full. 

295. Future. 

SINGULAR. 

1. D-AiieOCA-o, I shall gather. ceAtinOCAt), I shall buy 

2. bAileOCAip, ce-AnnOCAip. 

3. txAiieOc-Ait) re, eeAnnoc-Ai<> re. 

PLURAL. 

1. b^ileoc-Aimi-o ceArmOCAimi-o 

(-Cdtnui-o), (-C-Atrmi-o). 

2. bAileOCAit) no, ceannOC-Ait) y\t>. 

3. t>4ileOC4i-o f ceAnnOCAit). 

Relative. OAiteoCAr. ce^nnOC^r- 

Autonomous. bAileoctAp ceAnn6CtAj\. 
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296. Conditional. 




SINGULAR. 




1. ttAiteG&amn, I would gather. 


CeAnnOCAinn. 


2. t>Aile6ctA, 


teAiin6ct.A. 


3. t>Aile6CA<> p£, 


CeArmOCAt) pe\ 


PLURAL. 




1- t>Aile<3CAimip 


eeArmOCA-.mTp 


(-Armnp) 


(-41111.111*). 


2. o^iteoeAt) rib, 


CeAnn6CAt> pit>. 


(t>Aile6CAn>ip 
*{t>Aile6CA"OAOip 


(ceAnn6CAiT>ip 


(CeAnn6CAT)Aoi p 


Autonomous. t)Aile6ctAi 


ceAnnGctAi 



297. In early modern usage, when the stem ended in -tnj;, preceded 
by x> f n, c, t, or p, these consonants were usually attenuated in the 
Future and Conditional : as grouts, raise, future Aip-oeocA-o ; p Attiij, 
soil, future pAileocA-o ; but nowadays ajvooca-o, paIocat), *c., are 
the forms used. 

Syncopated Yerbs. 

298. The personal endings of syncopated verbs vary 
somewhat according as the consonant commencing the 
last syllable of the stem is broad or slender. 

Type (1). Stems in which the last syllable commences 
with a broad consonant* as yuAgAip (p05Aip), proclaim. 

Type (2). Stems in which the last syllable commences 
with a slender consonant t as coijit, spare. 

* A few of these take ce in past participle ; as opjAit, open, 
opjAitce; ceAH5Ail, bind, ceAn5Ail.ee. The parts of these verbs 
[258 c] which are formed from the past participle will, of course, 
have slender terminations, e.g., "o'op^AilxeA, you used to open. 
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299 In early modern usage the Future Is formed by lengthening 
the vowel sound of the last syllable of the stem from 41 or 1 to eo. In 
the case of Type 1 the broad consonant which commences the final 
syllable of the stem must be made slender. Examples: mmp, 
inneofA-o, / shall tell; -oibtp, x>ibeopAin, you will banish; imijt, 
imeoji^i-6 pe, he will play ; 001511, coiseoUvo, I sJiall spare ; puAgaift, 
FtuMjeopAi-o, they urUl proclaim; T/puAijeojuvo pe, he would pro- 
claim; co-oaiI, cOfoeoLvo, / shall sleep; £oi*oeolAinn, I would sleep. 

300. In the present-day usage the Future stem is 
formed as if the verb ended in 1$ or ui£ : by adding 
-Oc in Type 1 and -eoc in Type 2. 



801. Principal Parts. 

Imperative. Future. Participle. V. Noun. 

Type (1). FU.A5.Ain fUASftOCAT) pUAgAflt-A |?UA5]1A(t)) 

302. 
Type (2). C0151I coisleOCAt) coigilce C0151IC 



303. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

BING. 1. 

2. jruASAifl, proclaim 001511, spare 

8. pjAst^t) p6 coigteA'O p6 

PLUS. 1. vuAgHAimir coisLimip 

2. j?uA5nAi-6 001511-6 

8. FUA5nA1T>1f (-ATJAOIf) C015tlT)if 

Autonomous. puASAntAn coisilceAn 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 
804. Present Tense. 

SING. 1. piiAgji^im, I proclaim coigLim, I* spare 

cot^lip 
coigle-Ann* pe 



2. ptlAgJUMp 

8. ptiA^junn pe a 
PLUR. 1. puASjvAimi-o 

2. ptiA5|\4nn pit) 1 ' 

Relative. fiiAsjwp 

Autonomous. pu-AS-aptAp 



coigUmto 
coi^leAnn pib d 

CO15UT) 

coigteap 
coigilceap 



80S. 



Imperfect Tense. 



SING. 1. •o'fuASfVAinn 

2. -o'^uas^C^ 

3. To'fruA5f\At) pe 
PLUR. 1. ■o'ptl^pAitnip 

2. •o , fu«*5fiat) pib 

8. •o'ptKvgpAi'oip (-*oaoip) 

Autonomous. piiAgaptdoi 



806. 
SING. 1. -o'fa&Sf^r 

2. •O'fUAgfUMp 

8. •o'puAgAip pe 

PLUR. 1. ■o'pujk5t VAm ^I l 

2. -o'fudsivAbAfi 

8. ■o'fuAgtM'OAp 

Autonomous. puASfwo 



Past Tense. 



CoigUnn 
CoigilceA 
Cdgle^t) pO 
coigtimfp 
coisle^t* pto 
CoisU-ofp 

coi5iLci 

coiste^p 

coistip 

601511 pe 

coi gleam-dp 

coisle-Abap 

coi5tedT)a|i 

coij;te*xti 



ftCptiAspai-o] 6[fUA5AitfcAor " cfcoisLi-o] ^[coisilcl] 
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307. Future Tense 




SINGULAR. 




1. piiAsrO&Yo 


coi5le6&vo 


2. pii«i5f\(3C<Aif\ 


coigleOCAip 


3. pn\5|\6CArt f 6 


coigleOCai-o f 6 


PLURAL. 




1. FU45H<3<S<umi*o 


cotsleCCxMrniT) 


2. puA5|\<5e-Af6 fib 


coi5tec36Ai-6 fib 


3. jrtMSpOCxMT) 


coigletiCAro 


Relative Form. friASpdC^f 


coiste66Af 


Autonomous. fu^gfOCtAf 


coisLeOct^ 


303. Conditional. 




STNG. 1. ■o'pu<A5t\66.Ainn 


coij;le6dAinn 


2. •o'^Uv\5|\(56t-<i 


CoigleoCtA 


3. T)'i:uA5i\0<i^-6 r6 


Coi5leoCA-o f6 


PLUR. 1. •o , pu^5i\0C-Aimir 


Coi5te06Aimif 


2. -o'fiMSpOCat) fib 


Coi^leCC-At) fib 


3. u'fUASfOC.AI'Oif 


Coi5Le6CAi-oif 


Autonomous. fiiagivocxAi 


coi5leoCtAf 


309. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense 


j. 


oING. 1. fUAj;p<VO 


coisle.A'o 


2. fu^fAip 


coisUp 


8, FiiASfi&i'O r^ 


c015l.1t> fe 


PLUR. 1. pu-ASp-Aimi-o 


coi5timiT) 


2. pUA5fUMt> fib 


coigti-b fib 


8. fU-A5]tA1T) 


001511*0 


Autonomous, puAg-Aptdp 


coigilce-Af 
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310. Past Tense. 

SING. 1. pJASt^mn coigUnn 

2. puAgAptA coigitceJl 

8. puASfUrt T& coigte^-b r 6 

PLUR. 1. puASiKMniir coiglimir 

. 2. puA5fA<> r 10 coigteA* r«& 

8. fUA5|UMT)tp coiglmir 

Autonomous, fuas-ahcaoi coi5itci 

311. Past Participle and Participle of Necessity. 

pa-AS-dptA coigitce 

812. Compound Participles. 

lon-fUAgApCA 10n-C0151t.ce 

fO-^uAgApCA fo-C0151l.ee 

TDO-^UAgAptA t)o-6oi5itce 

313. Verbal Nouns. . 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

ACC.} F UA 5I^(^) (FUASAipc) piAg^tA 
GEN. FU^gAptA pUA5t^("o) (pua5A(\Ca) 

DAT. FUAStlAfo) (pUAgAipc) pUAgAftAlO 

NOM. ^ 

ACC. } C ° 15,tC 

GEN. c0151l.ce — 

DAT. COIgltC — 

311- In stems of Type (2) ending in p, the Participle is usually ic 
the form eajica, not iftce, as x»'bijt, banish: nibe&ni&, banished; 
imiji, play; imeAjttA, played. 

The endings formed on the participle [see par. 253 c] follow this 
change, e.g., Imperfect 2nd singular, -oibeAft^ ; Present Aaton.. 
•otbeAfitAf, <BC. 
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315. General Rules for the formation of Verbal 
Noon. 

(a) As a general rule verbs of the first conjugation 
form their verbal noun in At>, if the final consonant 
of the stem be broad ; in e-A-o, if it be slender, as — 

•oun, shut min-A-0 

mitt, destroy mi ilea 

mot, praise motA-6 

l£i$, read teigeAti. 

(b) When the last vowel of the stem is i preceded 
by a broad vowel, the 1 is usually dropped in the 
formation of the verbal noun, as — 

OuAtt, strike 
■o6i£, burn 
50m, wound 
t>nui£, bruise 

The 1 is not dropped in — 
CAOin, lament 
rs-Aoit, loose 
rmtiAin, reflect 

(c) Verbs of the second conjugation ending in in, 
it or in generally form their verbal noun by adding 
c, as — 

T>it>in, banish 
cop Am, defend 
tAOAin, speak 
coigit, spare 



DUAtA-O 

5on<v0 
bnuS-a-o 

Cdoine«v6 

r-5.a01le.A-6 

fmuAmcAt) 



T)Il)1f\C 

copAinc (corn-Arii) 

tAttAinc 

coigitc 
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(d) Derived verbs ending in ui$ form their verbal 
noun by dropping the t and adding *vt> ; as, ^"o«i$» 
raise , 4tvou§<vo. 

(e) Derived verbs in ig form their verbal noun by 
inserting u between the i and $ and then adding a-g ; 
as mini$, explain, mlmugAtt. 

316. There are, however, many exceptions to the 
above rules. The following classification of the modes 
of forming the verbal noun will be useful. 

(a) Some verbs have their verbal noun like the 
stem, e.g. j p^f, grow ; OL, drink ; \ut, run ; f nAm, 
swim, &c. 

(b) Some verbs form their verbal noun by dropping 
i of the stem, e.g., cuip, put or send, cup; coif 5, check, 
cors; r5« l P> cease, r^up; 5 ull > wee P. 5 ul . &c - 

(c) Some verbs add -drh-dm or eAttiAin to the stem to 
form their verbal noun, e.g. t caitl,, lose, c-AitteAifi<Ain(c) ; 
C|\ero, believe, cp ei"oe-Arii4in(c); jMn, stay, pAtiArfiAinfc) , 
lean, follow, leAnArhAin(c) ; vsap, separate, r-g-apArh- 
Ain(c), &c. 

In the spoken language c is usually added to the classical termina- 
tion • Amain. 

(d) A few add ^n or e*xn for the verbal noun, e.g., 
leA£, knock down, leajjAn ; lets, let or permit, tei^e-an ; 
CH615, abandon, cp6i5e»\n; ceilj;, throw or cast, 
ceilsean. 
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(e) A few add am or e^tii, e.g., fe-dp, stand, re.At\Arh ; 
CA\t } spend, consume, oAite.Arh ; -oeun, do or make, 
oeuRArh (or -oeun^t>); peit, wait, peiteAtfi. 

(/) A small number end in ait or $^it, as sad, take, 
S^oail ; £**£, find, p&££il ; ^5, leave, fr.d5.d1l ; jre-vo, 
whistle, pe-d-ogAii. 

A fairly full list of irregular verbal nouns is given 
in Appendix V. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

317. In Old and Middle Irish the conjugation of verbs was very 
complex, but by degrees the varieties of conjugations became fewer, 
and nearly all verbs came to be conjugated in the same way. At the 
commencement of the modern period (i.e., about the end of the 
sixteenth century) about fifteen verbs in common use retained their 
old forms. These are now classed as irregular. Excepting occasional 
survivals of older forms, all the other verbs had by this time become 
regular ; so that from the stem of the verb it was possible in nearly 
every instance to tell all its forms except the verbal noun. 

During the modern period even the irregular verbs have, through 
the operation of analogy, shown a tendency to adopt the forms of the 
modern regular conjugations. 



u£im, I AM. 

318. The correct spelling of this verb is undoubtedly acaiih, but 
long since it has lost its initial a, except when it occurs in the middle 
of a sentence, where it usually has a relative force. Some persons, by 
confounding this initial a, which really belongs to the verb, with the 
modern relative particle a, write the a separated from the ca : as a ca 
instead of aca. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

319. — bimir, let us be 
bi, be thou bit>i*>, let you be 
bio* r£, let nml b e bi-oip. let them be 

Autonomous, bfceAfv 
The negative particle is nS. 

All the persons, except the 2nd sing., are often written as if formed 
from the spurious stem b\x>: e.g., btxt&a-o pe, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

320. Present Tense — Absolute. 

SYNTHETIC FORM. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

cairn, I am CAimtt), we are 

caij\,* thou art ca fio, cacaoi, you are 

ca r6, he is cdi-o, they are 

Autonomous, cAtAp 

Present Tense (Analytic Form). 
ca me, I am zS ritin, we are 

ca cu, thou art ca p&, you are 
ca f 6, he is c4 r 1 ^" . they are 

821. Present Tense — Dependent, 

puitim puitmiT) 

|nntij\ puil rib 

puit f 6 puiti-o 

Autonomous, puiiceAp. 



* The early modern form, viz., caoi, is still used in Munster, «.?., 
Cionnuf caoi ? (or Cionnuf caqi'ii cu ?) How are yo:i* 
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Negatively. Interrogatively. Neg. Interrog 

I am not, &c. Am I, &c. Am I not, &c. 

ni fruilim -An bf uiUm nAC ttf uilim 

ni f uilin -An bf tulip n.AC bf intin 

ni fuiL f6 -An bftnl fe nAC bftnl f6 

ni ^uitmi-o -ah bfuitmit) nAC bf uilmro 

ni fruit fib -An bf tut fib nAC bf uil fib 

ni f uili-o An bf uiLit> t\a6 bf tnli*o 
The analytic forms are like those given above ; as, 
n.i frtnl riA"o, nAC bftnt cu, &c. 

322. Habitual Present. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Dim (bitnm) bimi-o (bi*6mi-o) 

bin (bnoin) bionn fib, bit! 

bionn f & (bit) f 6, bitfeAnn f 6) bix> (bnoro) 
Negatively, nibim, &c. Interrogatively, An mbim, &c, 
Neg. Interrog., nAC mbim, &c. 
Relative form biof (bi-oeAf). 
Autonomous, biceAn 



323. Imperfect Tense (I used to be). 

SINGULAR. " PLURAL, 

■oo binn ("oo bnbtnn) "oo bimif (bnjmif) 
„ bite-A ( „ bit)teA) „ bio* fib 
„ bio-6f6( „ bnoeA"6f6) „ biDif (bno*oir) 
Autonomous, bici 
Negatively, ni binn 

Interrogatively, -An mbinn ? 
Neg. interrog. bAC mbinn * 
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324. Past Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. 

■oo mop (bi-oeAf) -oo biomap (bit)eAmAp) 

„ bip (bi-oip) „ t»iot>x\p (Oi-Oe-AO^) 

H bi p6 » bioDAp, bi'OeA'OAp 

Autonomous, bfteAp 

323. DEPENDENT. 

pAbAp ' pAbAmAp 

jvAt>-Air pAbAbAp 

pAlb p6 pAbADAp 

Autonomous, jVAt>£&p 
Negative, ni p^OAf, ni pAbAip, ni pAlb p£, &c. 

Interrogatively (Was I? dec). 
an pAbAp an pAOAif An p<ub p6 An p.\bAiriAp, &c. 

Neg. interrog. (fFas /not? <6t\). 
nAC pAbAp nac p-AbAif nA6 pAib pe, &e. 

326. Future Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLUEAL. 

X>exo, DeA-o (bei-oeAi)) * b6imro, bemiro {b6it>miT>) 

beip, Deip (beit>ip) beit) pib, bSiti 

^6it), bei-6 p£ b6iT>, ben) (bei"6iT>) 

Relative Form, beAp, beAf (beitfeAp) 

Autonomous, b6iteAp, beipeAp 

Negatively, ni 06at> 

Interrog., An mbeA-o ? 

Ne*. Interrog., nAC mb£A-o ? 
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327. Seoondary Future or Conditional. 

do tteinn (ft6i*0mn) tteimir (tienbmir) 

„ £6itei (o^iDtei) t>6xv6, two (oentexvo) rift 

„ Be\A*,tW'o(&6r6eA'6) f£ tteroTr (Oei-O-oif) 

Autonomous, t>ei*6pT, beiti 

Negative, ni fceinn 

lnterrog., An mbeinn 

Neg. interrog., n^c mbemn 



328. THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present Tense. 
50 tiAD<vo 50 pAOtnUIT) 

50 \\ AbAip 50 f\Alb flB (f-AOtAOlJ 

50 ftA1b f 6 50 jVAO-AIT) 

The negative particle for this tense is nS: as, 
tli jiAib matt Ag-Ac. No thanks to you. 

329. Past Tense. 

50 mbfnn 50 mbimip 

50 mbiteA 50 mOlo-6 pt> 

50 mtrio'6 re 50 mbrofr 

The negative particle is nA\\. 

Autonomous Form. 
50 pAtttA^ ! may (they) bo ! (for on^e). 
5ombiteAt\! „ ,, (generally). 
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Verbal Noun, 
tteit, to be. 

330. Phrases containing the Verb Noun. 
1f p6i-oip tiom (a)* tteit I can be, &c. 



Tli p6i*oi|\ liom (a) tteit 
C15 te-AC (a) tteit 
Hi C15 teAc (a) tteit 
CAitp*6 re tteit 
CAitp*6 m6 tteit 
tli puL&ip 50 f\Aitt cti 

1f COfTtlAlt 50 f\Altt Cti 

Hiop tt'£ei*oitt no tti cu 
Hi corm^Ait 50 nAitt me" 
Hi jrutAip nAC jvAitt m6 
If c<3ip t>om (a) tteit 
Hi cOin "Otnu (a) tteit 
TDu-0 COin t><5 tteit 
Hiop COin *6om (a) tteit 



I cannot be, &c. 
You can be, &c. 
You cannot be, &c 
He must b~, &c. 
I must be, &\.. 

You must have been, &c. 

I must not have been, &c. 

I ought to be. 
You ought not to be. 
He ought to have been. 
I ought not to have been. 



Du-6 rhAit liom (a) tteit Ann I wish I were there. 
t>A riiAit tiom 50 fwutt me I wish I had been there. 

Ann 
CA f6 te & eit Ann H e is *° be there. 

331. The forms piitim and fAtt^f are used — 
(1) After the particles nf, not ; c^, where ? An (or 
a), whether? 50, that; and nAC or nA, that (con j.)... not. 



1 This a is usually heard in the spoken language 
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(2) After the relative particle a, when It is preceded 
by a preposition, after the relative a when it means 
" what," "all that," "allwhich," andafter the negative 
relative nAC, who.. .not, which... not. Ca t>-fuil 
r6? Where is it? Mi fuiL a pop a^aiti. I don't 
know. Ua friof Agam ni £uit f 6 Ann. I know it is 
not there. T)ein re" 50 bpuit r£ flAn. He says that 
he is well. Sin 6 An peAn nA6 t>-puit A5 obAiji. That 
is the man who is not working. T)uOAif\c f e Liom 
nAC jiai5 f6 Ann. He told me he was not there. 

332. We sometimes find the verb ptnl eclipsed after 
the negative ni, not ; as, nl opua f 6 he is not 

For the use of the Eelative Form refer to pars. 
554-560. 



THE ASSERTIVE VERB 1S. 
333. The position of a verb in an Irish sentence 
is at the very beginning; hence, when a word 
other than the verb is to be brought into pro- 
minence, the important word is to be placed in 
the most prominent position — viz., at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, under cover of an unemphatic 
impersonal verb. There is no stress on the verb so 
used; it merely denotes that prominence is given to 
some idea in the sentence other than that contained 
in the verb. There is a similar expedient adopted in 
English: thus, "He was speaking of you," and, "It 
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is of you he was speaking." In Irish there is 8 
special verb for this purpose, and of this verb there 
are forms to be used in principal clauses and forms to 
be used in dependent clauses. — e.g. : 
1f mife -An f eAf . I am the man. » 
T)eifum gup Ab 6 SeAgAn ati f eAp. I say John is the 
man. 

33$. Forms of the Assertive Yerb. 

(a) In Principal Sentences. 
Present Tense, if. Relative, if or aj\ 
Past Tense, bA. 

[Future Simple, bu-6. Relative, bur-]. 
Secondary Future or Conditional, bA-6. 
Subjunctive, Ab; sometimes bA. 
Subjunc. Pres. (ivith 50) 50 mbA, gufAb; (with 

n6) nA]\Ab, nA{\A. 
Subjunc. Past t)A mbA-6, "if it were." 
335. Present Tense. 

ir- tn6, I am ; or, it is I. ip finn, we are, it is we. 

ir- uu, thou art, it is you. if fib, you are, it is you. 

ir 6, he is, it is he. ,, ., . ,, 

1 ' if iat), they are, it is they. 

if i, she is, it is she. 

335. Past Tense. 

bA me, I was, it was I. 

bA Cu, thou wast, &c. 

•00b' 6, b' e, bA ti-6, he was, &c. 

■oob' 1, b' 1, bA h-i "she was, &c. 

bA finn, we were, &c. 

bA fib, you were, &c. 

X)Ob' iAt>, b' iAt), bA n-iA*o they were, &o. 
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t)ut> or bup is never used in the spoken language, 
and scarcely ever in writing, except when a super- 
lative adjective or adverb occurs in a sentence, the 
verbs of which are in the Future Tense. 

337. In the Present Tense the verb 1S is omitted 
after all particles except HI A, if: as, lp m6 4ti pe-Ap. 
I am the man ; tlT me An feAp. I am not the man. 

338. In the Past Tense t)A is usually omitted after 
particles when the word following t)A begins with a 
consonant: as, Ap iuaiC teAC An aic? Did you like 
the place? TUp oe^g ati Uiac 6? Was it not a small 
price? X)a is not usually omitted when the following 
word begins with a vowel or f , but the a is elided : 
as, ttiop t>' 6 fin ^n fAgApc. That was not the priest. 
Notice that the word immediately after bA or bA-o, 
even when bA or bAt> is understood, is usually aspi- 
rated when possible. 

(6) In Dependent Sentences. 

339. Present Tense. — Ab is used instead of if after 
Sup, meaning "that"; as, meAf Aim supAb e fin .An 
pe-Ap. I think that is the man. Before a consonant Ab 
is usually omitted ; as, -oeip r e gup ml r e & n V e &V- He 
says that I am the man. Ab is always omitted after 
nAC, that... not. SAOitim n.AC 6 fin -An pi. I think that 
is not the king. 

350. Past Tense. — The word bA or bA-6 becomes b' 
in dependent sentences and is usually joined to the 
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particle which precedes it When the following word 
begins with a consonant the b' is usually omitted. 
tTleAf\Aim gunb.e feo An ceAC. I think that this was 
the house; meAj\Ann f6 n&p ifiAit te TliAlt beit Annfo. 
He thinks that Niall did not like to be here. An 
me-Af Ann cti ^un riiAit An fgeul 6 ? Do you think 
that it was a good story ? 

331. Conditional. — In dependent sentences bA or 
bA-6 becomes mbA. SAoiUm 50 mb-A rhAit leir •out 
teac. I think he would like to go with you. T)ein f 6 
n-AC mbA rhxMt tetj\ He says that he would not like. 
In the spoken language the tendency is to use the past 
tense forms in dependent sentences; hence Irish 
speakers would say ^up tiiAit in the above sentence 
instead of 50 mbA rhAit, and nAft rhAit instead of nAC 
mbA rhAit. 

The Future is never used in dependent sentences 
in the spoken language. 

t>em, BEAR or CARRY. 
342. Principal Parts. 

Imperative. Future. Participle. Verbal Noun. 

beiri beurtpvo beirite bjteit 

This verb is conjugated like buAit, except in the 
Past, Future and Conditional. 

353. Past Tense. 

|\«5Af , tutgAif , &c, like molAr* (par. 264). 

The prefixes too and jio were not used before this Past Tense in 
early usage and not generally in present-day usage. 
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334. Future. 

t>eup£.<vo, beupjMip, &c, like motpvo (par. 265). 

In early modern nsage there was no p in this Tense, or in the Con- 
ditional. The rule was that when a short vowel in the Present 
became long in the Future stem no p was added. This rule is still 
observed in the Futures ending in -oca-o or -eocA-o. 

Conditional. 

tteuppAinn, &c, like rhotp&inn (par. 266). 

Yerbal Houn bjieit, gen. bpeite or beijite. 

345. This verb is of very frequent use in the idiom 

"beip -a^"; lay hold on, catch, overtake; e.g., fiu^t) 

opm, I was caught. 11i fruit bpeit Aip. Tkereisno 

laying hold on him (or it). 



Imperative. 



CAOxMfl 



UAt)Ain, GIVE or BRING. 
Principal Parts. 

Future. Participle. 

r beUf\JM'0 CAX)A1ptA 

• ClUttfVdT) CtJ^tA 



C-dO-AljlC 



356. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



SINGULAR. 



1. 



2. C-AD-A1JA 

3. u-Afcfi-A-o or cus-A-O f 6 



PLURAL. 



cu5-Aimff 



CAl3|\A1tnif, 

(cAtty^m) 

CAE>|tA1*6 

CAbflxM'Olf, CUJ-AI-Olf 
-xVOAOIf) 



(or 



Autonomous, CAt>^\tA|i, ciistAp. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

847. Present Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 

SING. 1. (*oo-) £>eitum tAt>fu\im 

2. (*oo-) Oeiptp caopAip, 

8. (*oo-) ftei^(-eAtin r 6 ZAX}\\Ar\n f 6 

PLUE. 1. Coo-) fteinimVo •CAbp-AimT'o 

2. (t>o-) f>eif\e.Arm fit) cAOt^nn riO 

8. (*oo-) beifllT) ZAftpAl'D 

c«5^im, &c. (like moUum), may be used in both 
constructions. 

Autonomous, (T>o-)oeinte.Ati, zAftAptAp or cusc-Ap. 

848. By the "Dependent Form" of the Yerb we 
mean that form which is used after the following 
Particles, viz., ni, not; an, whether; nac, whether... 
not; or who, which or that. ..not; 50, that; ca, where,* 
mvmA, unless; t>a, if; and the relative when governed 
by a preposition. 



849. Imperfect Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT, 

(•oo-yfieitunn c-AbfVAirm 

(*oo-)oeifite4 &c, like •o'£oA;sivAirtTi 
&c, like otj-ditinn (262) (805) 

Or, C«5-Ainn, tu^tA, &c, for both absolute and 

dependent constructions. 

Autonomous, beipui, cadap£aoi, cu$cao|. 
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Past Tense. 



350. The Past Tense has only one form: tu^^r, 
tugxMf, &c, like riiolAf (264). Auton cugA-o. 

In early usage this Past Tense did not take -oo or jto, as. 
50 -o-cugAf, "that I gave." In present-day usage this peculiarity is 
sometimes adhered to and sometimes not. 



351. 


Future Tense. 


ABSOLUTE. 


DEPENDENT. 


(•oo-)oeu^A , o 


ClUbfVAT), ClODfUVO 


&c, 


ClUbfVAip, ClOOjXAIJt 



like molp^-o (265) ciu»(vai-6 p£ 

catyappAT), &c, may be used in both constructions. 

Autonomous, t>eujvp.Ap caB-am^h 
352. Conditional. 

(•oo-)t>eu|\pAinn ciuopairm, cioOfumn 

&c., ctubapc^, z\obApt& 

like rholpAinn (266) &c. 

CAt>-A|\pxMnn, &c, may be used in both cod ^ructions. 
Autonomous, Oe^fMi, zaX>awau 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

This Mood occurs only in dependent construction. 

353. Present — cu^a-d, zu^a^, cu^-ait) p6, &C-, or 

CAUJIAT), CAttflAip, &C. 

355. Past — c«5^inn, &c, like motainn (268). 
Yerbal Noun. 

CAt>xM|\C, gen. ZAbA\\tA. 
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$58. At>A1Tl, SAY. 

Principal Parts. 

Imperative. Future. Partteiota. Verbal Noam 



356. 


m 


1. 


— 


2. 


-At>41p 


3. 


-Abjurt) f 6 


357. 




ABSOLUTE. 


1. 


(A)t)eipim 


2. 


(^•oeipip 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

-AbfUMtnip (-Abju^m) 

-AbfiAfOif, AbjlA'DAOIf 

Present Tense. 

DEPENDENT. 
At)|tA1tTl 
■AOjtAlp 

3. (a)*oei|\ or *oeine4nn f£ .\btunn f 6 (aUaip) 

1. (-A)'oeipimi'o AbttAirni-o 

2. (dj-oeipti Afcp^nn p& 

3. (A)*oeipi*o ^bpaiu 
Autonomous, (^-oeipce^n -AbaptAp 

The initial a of A-oeiftim, <fec. f is now usually dropped. The same 
remark holds for the other tenses. The t> of -Deiftim, Ac, is not 
usually aspirated by a foregoing particle. The absolute and dependent 
constructions are sometimes confused in spoken usage. 

358. 



Imperfect 1 


'ense. 


ABSOLUTE. 


DEPENDENT. 


1. A'oeifunn 


AbjvAinn 


2. 4-oeipte.a 


AUApt-A 


8. ^•oeipeAt) f6 


4bpA*o p£ 


<fec. 


&c. 


Autonomous, A*oeipci 


-AD-AptAOl 
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859. Past Tense. 

ATlUttltAlf T>Uti|tA1f 

ATJUt>A1f\C f 6 *OUftA1|\C f6 

Autonomous, (4)Tra&turf> or (A)"ouOA^r 

360. Future Tense. 
■oeupp.<vo AbpOcxvo 
< Deupp4ip AbpC6-di|\ 
•oeut^i-b f6 4bfi66Aitt f6 

Autonomous, vGa^a^ Ab\y6£tA\i 

In the epoken language the absolute and dependent forms are often 
confused. 

361. Conditional. 

*oeuf\pMnn Al)|\66Ainn 

■oeuppi Ab\\66t& 

■oeuf pA't) r^ Ab]\66At> pS 

Autonomous, t>&a^a^ xsbpoctAf 

In spoken language the two constructions are often confused. 

362. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, abjuvo, Abftaip, ab^Ai-d f£, &c. 

Past, abfiAinn, AbAftA, At>pA"(> f e, &c. 

363. Participles. 

ji&i*6ce, lon-jtAi-Oce, -oo-p-Ai-bce, fo-tvai-dce. 

Yerbal Noun. 
p-d-6 or tidt)A, gen. Bing. and nom. plur. |Uit>ce 
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£At), TAKE. 




364. Principal Parts. 




Imperative. Futnre. Participle. 


Verbal Noon. 


(ce-A&A-o 


SAOAll 


This verb is regular except in the Future and Con. 



363. Future. 

geooAT), geooAip, geooAit) re, &c. 

366. Conditional. 
geoOAinn, geotttA, geooA-o r£, &c 

367. In the spoken language the Future is often made gabp ooo, Ac, 
and the Conditional, JAbpAinn, as in regular verbs. 

Verbal Noun. 

SaoaiI or saoaX, gen. sing, and nom. plural sadaLa. 



fAg, GET, FIND. 
368. Principal Parts. 

Imperative. Future. Participle. 

(SeobAT) 

(geADAT) h * 



Verbal Noun. 
pA^All 



369. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

1. — pAgAitrrif 

2. JM$ pA$A1-0 

3. v&s*t) f6 pAgAi-otf 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 
370 Present Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 

Coo-) £eibim p>&Aitn 

„ $eibip V*$ A W 

„ geibeAfin r$, $eit> r& F<A$ann r& 

„ geiomfo PAgAimi-o 

,, geioeAtin fib vA$Ann pb 

,, $eibit> V^Sai-d 

Autonomous, Coo-) geibteAfi pasca^ 

In spoken usage pAJAim, &c, is used in both dependent and 
absolute constructions. 
In the Auton. f? a^za\k, f AijreAjt and ? AccAti are, used, 

371. Imperfect Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT, 

("oo-) geibinn jMgAinn 

„ geibtei FAjc-5 

&c. &c. 

Autonomous, getbfci, jm$caoi, pM§cf. 

Spoken uBage, Absolute, jeitiitin or jMJAitin, <feo. 

372. Past Tense. 

This Tense has only one form for both absolute and dependent con- 
structions. The prefixes -oo and jto are not used with it. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

2. JTUAtAAIf ^U-A|lAb-A|\ 

8. pUAIjl f6 j?U4ftAUAH 

Autonomous, n*it, vu&pt&r or puapa-o. 

In spoken usage pttit often becomes p jutexvp 
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373. 

ABSOLUTE. 

1. Seob-AD, £e.AELAT> 

2. geobAip, &c. 

3. §eoE>Ait> re" 

1. $eobdtmi*o 

2. §eo£>Ait> fib 

3. §eob4i*o 

Autonomous, 



Future Tense. 

DEPENDENT. 

ttpuisexvo or bpaigexvo 
&c. 



bpU1$ip 

ftpuijit) pe 
bpt»§imro 
bptti$i , 6 fib 
bptngro 

!§eobtAf\ jpuigteAp 



375. 



Conditional. 



ABSOLUTE. 
$e<3ftAinn or §e4b.Ainn 
geCbW, &c. 

SeObA-O pe 
$eob.Aimir- 
$eObAt> p& 
£eObAiT>ip 



Autonomous, 



rgeobtAf 
(geAbta! 



DEPENDENT. 
bpui£mn or bp-Ai§inn 
bptn§te.A, &c. 
bpui$eA"0 pe 
bpui§irmp 
bpuigeAt) fib 
bpui£iT>ip 

pAi$ti 



373. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

Present, jm£.<vo } ^\$ai|\, ^a^ai-6 re. &c. 
Past, pAgainn, pa^cd, p^A-o pe, &c. 

376. Participle. 

jm$ca, paigce or p^6ca. 
The derivative participles of this verb are usually 
formed from the genitive of the verbal noun. 
lOM-^A&dU, r-o-fA&au, t>o-£a£aU. 
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377. "Oevill, DO, MAKE. 

Principal Parts. 

Imperative. Future. Participle. Verbal Noun. 

•oeun -neunpvo *oeuncA t)eunAiii 



378. OPERATIVE MOOD. 

1. — T>euriAimir 

2. •oeun ■oetmai'd 
8. -oeunxva r$ -oeuoAVOir 

Autonomous, *oeunc-Art. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
379. Present Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 

1. fa -) §™™ feni-bmi) -oeun-Aim 

2. „ §ni|\ &c. *oeutiAitx 

3. „ §r»f f 6 or gnionn f6 •oeun^nn f 6 

1. „ gnlmit) *oeunxMmix> 

2. „ gnttl *oeunAnn pti 

3. „ $nto •oeun^i'D 

Relative, gntop, SnrteAf 
Autonomous, $nite^ t)eur»cx\^ 

In present-day U8agc -oeunAim, Ac., are very frequently used in th« 
absolute construction. 

p3 
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880. Imperfect Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT, 
-oo-grrirm, gwoinii t)eunAinn 

„ gnite^, &c. -oeunc^ 

„ $nio*6 f6 -oeuiiAt) r& 

„ gntoir -oeunAi-oIr 

Autonomous, "oo-§nf£f ■oeunc-Aoi 

381. Past Tense. 
*oo-f\mne-Af ■oe^iui.Ap 

„ |\mnif -oe^fvnAif 

„ fiinne p6 -oeA\\n& p6 

„ ^inneAmA^ 'Oe^twattixifv 

,, pinneA'OAfi *oe^n^T)Aii 

Autonomous, •oo-pmnea'd ■oeApn.At) 

In Munster dialect -oeineAf, -oemtf, ■oem pe, -oeineAmAji, 
■oeineADAji, and -oe'tieA-OA^i are used as the Past Tense in both 
absolute and dependent constructions. 

382. Future Tense. 

ABSOLUTE AND DEPENDENT. 
■oeunpAO •oeuntMimi'o 

•oeutipaift •oeunpMt) ftO 

■oeun^Ai^ pe" •oetjnpAi*o 

Autonomous, •oeunp-dn 

383. Conditional. 

•beunpxMnn -beunirAimif 

isGMttfS , oeunj:4*6 fib 

l 0eiiti£A'6 f 6 tfetmjMiTtfp 

Autonomous. -oeunptf 
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384. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. 
T)euaAT> T)eunAi|\ T>eutiAit> p6 "oeunAm-AOi-o, &c. 

Past. 

DeunAinn T>euncA T)eun-A-C> pe T>eun.Anu«>ir, &c. 

Participles. 

t)eunc-A ion-t)euncA po-t>eunc-A T>o-t)euncA 

Verbal Noun. 
T>eunATii (-oeunAt)) gen. -oeuncA 



385. 

Imperative. 

peic 



peic, SEE. 
Principal Parts. 

Future. Participle. 

Cipe<vo 
peicpe^vo 



peicte 



Verbal Noun, 
peiepnc 



386. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

1. — peicimip (peiceam) 

2. peic peiat) 
8. peice-<v6 p6 peicmif 

387. The imperative 2nd sing, and 2nd plural are hardly ever 
found; for we rarely command or ask a person to "see" anything, 
except in the sense of "look at" it. In Irish a distinct verb is always 
used in the sense of "look at,'' such as yeuc, -oeAjic, bjieAtntnj;, &c. 
The verb f euc must not be confounded with peic ; it is a distinct 
verb, and has a complete and regular conjugation. 

388. In early modern Irish j?aic was the stem used in the impera- 
tive and in the dependent construction throughout the entire verb. 
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389. INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 

1. -oo-Cim (cit>im) peicim 

2. do-Cih, &c. peicift 

3. *oo-Ci p6, Cionn pe peice^nn r6 
1. T>o-<Mmvo peicimit) 

ii. -oo-Citi peiceAiin po 

3. *oo-Cit> peicix) 



Autonomous, 



'oo-Cice-Ap 
•oo-Cifce-Ap 



peicteAp 



390. The prefix -oo-, now usually dropped, is an altered form of the 
old prefix ac — e.g., Attirn. This form survives in the spoken lan- 
guage only in the Ulster form, *cfm or ci-oim, <fec. 



391. 



Imperfect Tense. 



•oo-ftite-A, &c. 
•oo-cio-6 f 6 

'oo-Cio-6 fit> 
TJO-Cfoir 



peicinn 
peictea 
peiceA-6 pe 
peicimff 
petce-A-6 ptb 
peici-oir 



In spoken language peicinn, &c M is used in both Absolute and 
Dependent constructions. 

Ulster usage, ci-oeAnn, ri-otei, Ac 
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392. Past Tense 


i. 




ABSOLUTE. 


DEPENDENT. 


1. 


(conoAC ,, v 
(conn-AttOAr) 
[Conn-AC-Af 


(p.A(Mp (pe-ACAp 
Ip-aoa Ipe-AOA 


2, 


Conn-ACAip (corm-Aftc-Air) 


pACAip pe.AC.Aip 


8. 


connate f 6 (conn^ipc p 6) 


pAC-A p6 fe-ACA f 6 


1. 


Connc.Am.Af\ [conn-ApaAtn-AiV] 


P-AC-Am-A^ pe-AC-AtTIA|\ 


a. 


Connc-Ati-Aft [conn-ApcAtiAfi] 


JT-AC-Att-AfV pe-ACAb-A|\ 


8. 


Connc-A'O-Ap [connAttcxvo-Ap] 


p-ACA-Q-Ap pe<ACA"OAfV 




Autonomous, cormcAp 


p.ACAp or p-ACt-Af 



The older spelling was Acconnac and accotitkvjic, Ac. The c is 
Btill preserved in the Ulster dialect: tannic me, <fcc, I saw. 

393. Future Tense. 
(■oo-)cipe-A"o, ci-ope-A-o, peicpe-At), 
Coo-)cipip, cropif, peicpip, 

&c. &c. 

Autonomous, cipe-Ap peicpe.An 

394. Conditional. 
(-oo-)cipinn, ci'C-pinn, peicpinn, 

&c. &c. 

In the Future and Conditional peicpe<yo, &c., and 
peicpinn, &c, can be used in both constructions. 



395. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, peice-AT), peiap, peicitt pe, &c. 
Past, peicmn, peicte-A, peice.At> pe, &c. 
Participle, peicte. 
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396. Yerbal Noun. 

peicfinu, peifcmc, gen. peicfe-An^. 
From the genitive of the verbal noun the compound 
participles are formed: viz., in-£eicfe.&n4, fo-feic- 
fe-An-A, •oo-^eicfe-AnA. 



397. CtOIS or CUntl, HEAR. 

These two verbs are quite regular except in the 
Past Tense. 

In old writings the particle ac or -do- is found prefixed to all the 
tenses in the absolute construction, but this particle is now dropped. 

398. Past Tense. 

cuaLa f 6 cu-AUvo-an 

Autonomous, cuatAtAp 

Yerbal Nouns. 

ctop or cloifinc (or more modern clumpnc or 

ctoifcm). 

UAH, COME. 

399. IMPERATIVE. 

SENG. 1. — PLUB. cigimir (tige^m) 

2. UAp ciS 1 " 

3. cise^-o (cAgAt)) r 6 cigi-olr 



Ifil 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

400. Present Tense. 

1. cigim cisimro 

8. cis r^ c1 5»"o 

Relative (wanting). 
Autonomous, cijceA^ 

The Present Tense has also the forms cA^Atm or 
ue^s-Aim inflected regularly. 

401. , Imperfect Tense. 

ti^inn, tA£Ainn, or te^Ainn, regularly. 

402. Past Tense. 

t-5ns^f , Wn^s C^n^AW^ 

403. Autonomous, c^ngAr. 

The 115 in this Tense is not sounded like tig in tons, a tthip, but 
with a helping vowel between them — e.g., 2nd pers. sing. — is pro- 
nounced as if written tAtiAjAif ; but in Munster the 5 is silent except 
in the 3rd pers. sing. — e.g., tAngAf is pronounced Jiaw-nuss. 

404. Future Tense, ciocpvo,&c., inflected regularly; 
also spelled ciucpvo, &c. 

Relative, tiocpir- 

Conditional, ciocjMinn, &c, inflected regularly. 
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403. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, ci^e-At), cas^ti, or ceA5<vo, inflected regu- 
larly. 

Past, cigmn, ta^Aum, or ce^sAinn, inflected regu- 
larly. 

406. Verbal Noun, ceacc (or cio'Oacc, cfoeACc) 
Participle, ceastA or cAgtA. 

407. U61$, GO. 

N.B. — The present stem is also spelled tei-6, but ce»5 is preferable, 
as it better represents the older form, cia^ or ceig. 

408. IMPERATIVE. 

1. — c£i$imTr (c£i$eAm) 

2. c6t$ t6i$i-6 

3. c6i$e-A*6 f6 c6i$i*oTf 

509. In the Imperative 2nd sing, and 2nd plur. other verbs are now 
usually substituted, such as jad, imti5, tetftij;. The use of ceijiis, 
plur. teitit-sfo, seems to be confined to these two forms; imcij has a 
full, regular conjugation. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
410. Present. 

1. c6i$im (c6i-6im) 1. c£i§imTT> 

2. c6i$ip &c. 2. c£i§ti 

3. c6i$ f 6, cSigeAnn r& 3. c6i$it> 
Autonomous, c6i$teAp 
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Imperfect Tense. 
t6i$wn (or t6r6inn), &e., regularly. 

411. Past Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 

1. ciiA-OAf -oeACAr 

2. cuA-OAir "oeACAip 

3. euAit> y& •oeACAi'b re" 

1. cuA*6AmAp -oe&tAm&n 

2. cuA-OAOAjt -oeACAttAp 

3. (hlA-0-A"O4H •oeACA'OAH 

Autonomous, ciiA-otAr -oeACAr 

In Munster ctiA-OAf , &c, is used in the dependent construction, aa 
nioji ctiAi-o fe, he did not go. XJeA^, &C, is also used in Munster. 



512. 

SINGULAR. 

1. ^AC-A-O, pA£A"0 

2. pACAIfl, ItAJJAIJl 



Future. 

PLURAL. 
pACAWAOI-O, pA^AmAOH) 
fA^AI* f1D, fA$<H-6 rto 



3. ^a6ai-o r&, fAJAfb f6 f acai-o, |\A£A1"0 
Relative, fACAr, t^S^r* 
Autonomous, pactAn, t^S^l^ 

413. Conditional. 

pACAinn or tu\£Ainn, &c. t regularly. 

The Future and Conditional are sometimes spelled jtacpA-o, do., 
and ftACpAinn, <feo. 
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414. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, cCm$&at>, c6igit\, c^it^t) f6, &e. 
Past, c6i$mn, cei£te4, c6i£exv6 r£, &o. 

415. Verbal Noun. 

xmt, gen. -doLa (sometimes -ouIca). 

Participle of Necessity. 

•ouIca (as, rri thiIca *oo, he ought not to go). 

Derivative Participles. 

10n-T)OLA, fO-t)OtA, 'OO-'OOLA. 

416. It, EAT. 

This verb is regular except in the Future and Con- 
ditional. 

Principal Parts. 

Imper. Future. Participle. Verbal Noun. 

it for^o itce ite 

417. Future Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. lop-AD (iorp<vo) iopAtn-AOi-o 

2. ior m\k, &c. iof\Ai-o yiT> 

3. ior*it> r£ iopai-o 

Relative, lof-Af Oop^r). 
Autonomous, forcap. 

418. Conditional. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. iopainn (lorf-awn) ior-AtriAOip 

2. iorcA, &c. ior^t) rit> 

3. iof\At> fe iorxMX>i«* 
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419. As well as the regular Past Tense, •o'lte-Af, &c, 
there is another Past Tense, viz., -ouxvo-Af, in use. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. *OUxVO-Af *OUA*0AtTI^|\ 

2. *OUA*6A1f T)U-A'6At)^ 

3. *ouai-6 f6 •ou^'O-d'o-Ap 

m$im, I KEACH. 

420. This verb is nearly obsolete, its place being taken 
by the regular verbs rtvoicim and fpoifim- 

Its Past Tense is inflected like u^n^5. 

1. ft-Atis-ap, f^n^g jiAng-Am-Ap 

8. jVAinis f e fidng-A-o-Atx 

421. Verbal Noun, 
foccain or fi-ACC-Ain. 

1ii$im has a special usage in the phrase ^Qm a te^f, 
" J need" (whence, piACCAnAf, need, necessity: juaCca- 
ndc, necessary: from the verbal noun.) 

trJARt)Aim or mAftt)tn$im, I KILL. 

422. This verb is quite regular except in Future 
and Conditional. 

Future, m^Sti/vo, nnvj\tt<3c\A"O f m-AifteOtt-A-o, mAif\- 
t»eOCA*o or mui[\t>pe^x> (with usual terminations). 

Conditional, rh^|\6t>-Ainn, tfiApttOCAinn, rhxMfveobAirm, 
rii-Ai^t>e<5CAinn or muipt>pinn, &c, &c. 

Yerbal Noun. 
mApttAt) or m,AT\&u£.At>, to kill or killing. 
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SOME DEFECTIVE VERBS. 
*23. Atl, quoth, say or said. This Yerb is used 
only when the exact words of the speaker 
are given. (It corresponds exactly with 
the Latin "inquit") It is frequently 
written a^a or -apr, as Aj\f-A mife, said I. 
When the definite article immediately 
follows this latter form the r * 8 °^ en 
joined to the article, as, a^ An pe-Ap or a$ 
|\An pe-At 1 ! says the man. " Ci-a Cti pfiin ?" 
Ap f eifeAii. #t Who are you ?" said he. 

When the exact words of the speaker 
are not given translate " says " by -oeip, 
and " said'* by -outxAipc. When the word 
"that" is understood after the English 
verb "say 1 ' 50 (or i\a6 if "not" follows) 
must be expressed in Irish. 

425. *OAft, It seems or it seemed. This verb is 
always followed by the preposition te: 
as, T)Af tiom, it seems to me, methinks ; or, 
it seemed to me, methought. X>a? te-AC. 
It seems to you. *Oa^ leip An ttpeAfl. It 
seemed to the man. 

423. jreA'OAU, I know, I knew. This verb is 
nearly always used negatively or inter- 
rogatively, and although really a past 
tense has a present meaning as well as a 
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past, tti frexvoAp' I do, or did, not 
know, ni f exvo-Aip f 6. He does not know, 
or he did not know. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. pe-A*o^i\ 1. jrexvo|tAm4it 

2. peA*oj\-Aif (-if) 2. pe-AT)itAt)^ti 

3. pe^vo-Aip r6 3. ^e-AT)itA*o^n 

N.B. — The forms just given are those used in the 
ipoken language, the literary forms are: pea-oat*, 
pe-d-o-Aift cu, peA-o-Aitt f6, pexvoam-Ap, peaoaoan, and 

pe^-OAT)^. 

426. UATVlA, There came to pass, it happened or 

happened to be. It is also used to express 
the meeting of one person with another. 

427. "OfObAIR or t>A t>0t)A1R, "It all but 

happened." E.g., -o'$6X)A\p -OAtn cwcim, 
It all but happened to me to fall, I had 
like to fall, I had well nigh fallen. The 
same meaning is expressed by -o'f Ob-Aip 50 
■ocuicpnn. 

428. fetl "O Aim, I can, is regular in all its tenses, 

but it has no imperative mood. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Adverb. 
429. There are not many simple adverbs in Irish, 
the greater number of adverbs being made up of two or 
more words. Almost every Irish adjective may be- 
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come an adverb by haYin J the particle " 50 " pre- 
fixed to it : as, mait, good ; 50 mait, well ; uriiAt, 
humble ; 50 ti-uriiAt, humbly. 

430. This 50 is really the preposition 50* with its 
meaning of "with." (Do not confound this word 
with 50 meaning " to" they are two distinct preposi- 
tions). Of course this particle has now lost its 
original meaning in the case of most adverbs. 

431. Adverbs may be compared ; their comparative 
and superlative degrees are, however, those of the 
adjectives from which they are derived ; the particle 
50 is not used before the comparative or superlative. 

432. It may be well to remark here that when 
an adjective begins with a vowel 50 prefixes ti, as 
50 ft-ann-Am, seldom. 

433. The following list may now be regarded as 
simple adverbs although many of them are disguised 
compounds. 

am ac out (used only after a verb of 

motion). 

4tnm£, ^mtnC outside, out; never used after a 

verb of motion. He is out, ca 
p6 -amui§. He is standing out- 
side the door, z& f£ ' nA fear-ait) 
caoG attiui$ "oe 'n -oonAf. 

* This preposition is now used only in a few phrases; as mite 50 
teic, a mile and (with) a half: f U&c 30 teit, a yard and a half: 
blia-oain 50 text 6 fom, a year and a half ago. 
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por, yet. 

i miro-a, Atiifl, astray (mis- 
taken). 

itto6 (.An6), yesterday. 

mx)iu (Atixnu), to-day. 

1 mt).drw\C (.AmAruic), to- 
morrow. 

ifce-aC, in (motion only). 

ifci£, inside (rest). 

50 h-Ann^rh, seldom. 

50 pom, yet, awhile. 

ni (niop), 



*),) 



not. 



' > however. 
-ArhCac, j 

ArhAin, alone, only. 
AtfiAiL, aSj like, 
am Lai*, thus. 

anocc, to-night. 

-Atioif, now. 

Af\ein, last night. 

<aj\ir(c). again. 

ca? where? 

ce-Afia, already, previously, C-a (cap), (Ulster), 

conur* ? cionnur*? how? nu-aijA, when. 

corn, corn, as (see par. 154). cac^tn ? ] . 

. \ ,T -> f wnen ? 

pe^fo^, henceforth, at once, c^p oin ? J 

Leir. ) . m-ap. as, like. 

[ also, 
ppeifinj map pin, thus. 

piu, ererc ; as, niop t-ADaip pe piu .aon pocAt AriiAin. 
lie did not speak even one word. 5 Ar1 P" nA n-an^ta 
■00 tapp^m*;. Without even taking breath. £iu is 
really a noun, and is followed by the genitive case, 
whenever the definite article comes between it and 
the noun; otherwise it is followed by a nomina- 
tive case. 

434. It may be useful to remark here that the words 
iiroiu, to-day; m-06, yesterday; 1 mtxapAC, to-morrow; 
apeip, last night ; Anode, to-night; can be used only 
as adverbs. He came to-day. Caim^ pe int)iu. He 
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went away yesterday. T)' tmdg fg wt)6. When the 
English words are nouns, we must use An td (or An 
oi"6ce) before irroiu, int)6, Ai\£in, etc. Yesterday was 
fine. X)\ An Ia mT)6 b^ei$. Tq-morroto will be wet. 
t)eit) An tA i mbApAC ptiuc. Last night was cold. t)t 
An oit)Ce aa6ih j?u«i^. 

335. Interrogative Words, 

when ? caCahi ? c6 An t» Aip ? which {adj.) ? c6 An . . . ? 

c£ An c-Atn ? 
where? ca? c6 An ^ic? what? cat)? c^eux)? 

conAT) ? ceupt) ? 

how? conuf (cionnuf)? c6 whither? ca? 

An CAOI ? go *D6 tT»A|t ? 

why? CAt)'nAtAoo? cat) whence? cad Af? ca'\\ 

CU1ge? CAT) ?At? C6 AOAf? 

An pAt? 

how far? 1 c£ An f ait) ? how much ?1 c6 metro ? 

how long?} An ]?at)a? how many?] An mO? 

which (2?ron.)? cioca? c6? who? ce? cia? c6 h-e (1, 

1AT))? 

Up and Down. 
436. /fUAf, upwards, motion upwards from the 
place where the speaker is. 
Anfop, upwards, motion up from below to the 
Up. J place where the speaker is. 

tuAf (also spelled fuAr-), up, rest above the 

place where the speaker is. 
Aniof (At>uf),* up, rest where the speaker is. 

* This form is used in Ulster and North Connaught, but generally 
this word is used only for rest on this side of a room, river, &c, or 
here, where we are. 
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Down. 



r fTop, downwards, motion down from where 

the speaker is. 
^nti-Ap, downwards, motion down from above 

to where the speaker is. 
Ciof (f lop), down, below, rest below the place 

where the speaker is. 
AnuAf (xxouf),* down, rest where the speaker 

is. 



437. The following examples will fully illustrate the 
use of the words for "up" and "down" : — 



B 



A says to B, I'll throw it down, Caitp-O m6 flop 6. 

Is it down yet? t>puit f 6 tiof pop? 

Throw it up, 

It is up now, 
B says to A, I'll throw it up, 

Is it up yet ? 

Throw it down, 

It is down now. 



Gait Atiiof 6. 

Ca f 6 AtliOf ATlOlf. 

C^itpt) m6 f UAf e\ 
t)puit pStn-Af pOr? 
Cdit AnuAp 6. 
Ua f 6 Anu-Af Anoip. 



N.B. — He is up (i.e., he is not in bed), C| ?6 'RAfuroe. 
We are up, C-drinn'n^prui'Oe 



" gee foot-note at end of page 160. 
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438. 








Rest 


Motion from 
the speaker 


Motion 

towards the 

speaker 


Prepositional use, 

this side of, etc. 


1 ftpif, AOlIf, 

this side 

caII, the other 
side, yonder 

ATTItllj (ATTltllC), 

outside 
if ci 5, inside 


Anonn 

fAtl 
Am AC 

ipceAt 


An Alt 
An All 
Am AC 
ifteAC 


tAfrtitif -oe, caoo i 
t>p]f "oe 

lAfCAlt T>e, CAOO 

taII -oe 
le^ftnuij, cAot> 
Am«i5 "oe 

lAlfClj, CAOt) IfC'S 

■oe 



Over. 

439. The following sentences will exemplify the 
translation of the word " over " : — 



A.„ 



JB. , 



A says to B, I'll throw it oyer to C-Aitpi-o me Ationn 
you, 6U5AC e. 

„ Is it over yet ? t)pjit r& tall pdf ? 

„ Throw it oyer to me, C-ait ay\aU cu^m e. 

„ It is oyer now, Cd f 6 ^ouf ^tiotf. 



He went oyer the wall. Cuai-o f e tap an mUaUA. 

He went oyer to Scot- Cuait) f e anorm 50 
land. ti-Alfcain. 

He came oyer from C&11115 j*6 An Ait 6 
Scotland. xUbAin. 
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North, South. East, West. 
The root oij\ means front: ia|\ means hack. 
440. The ancients faced the rising sun in naming 
the points of the compass ; hence U01K, east; U1AU, 
west; UUAlt), north; te&S, south. 
441. 



Rest 



Motion from 
ttie speaker 
towards the 



Motion 

towards the 

upeaker 

from the 



Prepositional use, east of, 
west of, vorth of, south of, 



coifi, east 
t\Ap, west 
cuai-6, north 
teAf, south 



6 tUAITb 



6 -oeAp 



AniAfl 



AtlT)eAf 



*tAfCOi|t. "oe; A|t An 
CAOO toift -oe ; 
■oiAf toiji "oe 
*tAipriAp "oe; Ajt Ati 
CAoti tiAp -oe ; 
■oia tiAjt x>e 
*tAfc«Ai'6 x>e; Afi An 

CAob tuAi-o-oe; 
x>ia cuAit> -oe 

*tAifT;eAp -oe; A|i, An 

CAOt> teAf -oe ; 
■oia teAf T>e 



442. The noun "north," etc., is ATI UAOt) ttlATt) 
All UAOt) UtiAS, etc., or cuairceapc, •oeirce.an.c, 
lAfAtA^, and oipte,<\tt.. These latter words are obso- 
lescent. 

443. 
The NortA wind, An JAoi at>cuai-6 N.W. wind, gAoc AniAp aocuai-o 
„ South „ „ An^oeAf S.E wind, 3AOC Anoip An-oeAp 

„ East „ » Anoijt etc., etc 

„ West „ „ AniAji Notice the change of position in 

Irish. 

444. With reference to a house, pap is inwards: 
poif\ is outwards. 

* LeAp or tap may be used, t Probably a corruption of t -ocao?». 
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345. 



Compound or Phrase Adverbs. 



always. 



i 5c6m, far off (space). 
i t>f at>, far off (space and 
- time) . 
Ap Aif , back. 
a$ scut, backwards. 
Ap •ocuf , |at first, or in 
ap -ocuif, j the beginning, 
xvntifo, h„re. 

Ann f An (f Ain, fin), there, 
then. 

•OO flop, 

1 scorhnuroe, 

conoce, ever (future). 

piArii, ever (past). 

50 T>eo, for ever. 

50 bpAc(Ac), for ever. 

f e" (or pa) t)6 t twice. 

j?6 (or p^L) Cpi, thrice. 

f £ (or p-*) f eAC, by turns. 

1 l^tAip, present. 

Af tACAip, absent. 

•oe tACAip, presently, just 

now. 
be^s nAC, } 
riAC mOp, • almost. 
geAll le, i 

\ entirely. 
50 ti-iomt^n, J 



at all. 



Ap Aon cop, 

1 n-Aon cop, 

ap bit, 

cop -Ap Dl ^> 

cop teif fin, moreover. 

Ap Aon cumA, J at any 

ApcuniAApOic, J rate. 

p6 f seat 6, 

p£ pwo 6, 



a, J at 
3i t, J ra 
however, 
at any rate. 



1 n-Aifge, gratis. 
1 -ocAif se, in safe keeping. 
1 n-Aifo eAp, in vain, 
uuille eite, ) moreover, 
cuttle pOf, ) besides. 
1 teic, apart, aside. 



whence ? 



CA/O Af ? 

CA n-Af ? 

c6 rheu-o? 

c& rheu'o? 

-An m6? 

•oe to, by day. 

ifc' oit>ce, ) , ... 
J by night. 



} 



how much? 
how many ? 



asunder. 



•o' oitice, 

6 C6ile, 

6 n-A 66ile, ] 

1 n-6in£eacc, together. 

p£ cuAipim, conjecturally. 
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eAt>on (written .1.), 

6 ci*\nAib, 

6 CiAnc-Aib, 

50 leop, 

t)'4j\ nT>Oi£ (x>6ic), 

•00 £eic, 

1 5ce\AT)6ir<, 

lom-LditfeAC, 

taitfteAC bonn, 

Aft All *OC01J\U, 
,Af OAlfUb, 

UAijieAnnc-A, 
Anoif *] -Afif , 
50 n-AifiSte, 
50 f onrii'O.AC, 
50 rnOfrhOf, 
50 h-ufrhOf, 
Af ball, 



,} 



namely, 
awhile ago. 
ages ago. 
enough, 
sure, surely. 



immediately, instantly. 



sometimes. 



especially. 



by and bye, after awhile. 



•OAtA-dtif jailor -oAXcAfiu-o, by the bye. 
1 n-^irvoe, on high. 

cop*nAi|voe, at full gallop. 

50 -oeirnin or 50 "oeAfibtA, indeed. 
50 -oeirhin if 50 'oeAfibtA, 1 
-AmbfiAt-Af Y AmbAf-A, 
•o,a f ifib, really, in fact. 

mA|\ an gc^A-onA, likewise, in like manner. 

6 foin 1 teit, from that time to this. 

6 foin am ac, from that time out. 

Af 615m, hardly, with difficulty, 

perforce. 



1 [ really and truly. 
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cuit) if m6 t>e,| 

(a) lOltlxVO, j 

cuit) if lugA tie, } 

A La§AO (LA1$e<V0),3 



a Le,l 
&. 1 



An 

*P 

An 

aji 

Af\ a fon fAn (ip uiLe), 

corn f ada 'f 0^ ^ e before 

An f Ait) (reZ. /brm q/" rert) 

■o' Aon £n0, 

corn m Ait Aguf t)4, 

Le h-^inje An lAe, 

5-an coinne 

5An ffliL te, 

•oe gnat (jnAtAC), 

mA|\ ACA, HlAf\ ACAIt), 

6p *pot, 

6f Atlt), 

A|\ mAiT)in, 
fA criAcndi 

Uffl tflAtl 

Afi mAit)in int)iu, 
Art rriAitun 1 mbAfiAC, 
fA cr\Atn6nA m-oiu, 
At|\u$A"6 int)6, 

AtrtU$A"6 1 mt»AJ\AC, 

AnoipteAn, umAnoi|\teA|\, 

tA ^fl n-A DAftAC, 

i mbtiA'OnA, 
Anujwi-o, 
Atr*u$At> AnurtAit>, 



at most. 



at least. 



notwithstanding (all that). 

noun)} 

1 whilst, as long as. 



n6nA, | 
tn6nA,J 



purposely, 
just as if. 
at dawn. 

unexpectedly. 

usually. 

namely, viz., i.e. 
secretly, lowly, 
aloud, openly, 
in the morning. 

in the evening. 

this morning, 
to-morrow morning, 
this evening, 
on the day before yesterday 
on the day after to- 
morrow, 
on the following day. 
(during) this year. 
(during) last year, 
(during) the year before last 
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441). The phrases which have just been given abont 
morning, evening, &c, are strictly adverbial, and 
cannot be used as nouns. 

447. 

Adverbs. Nouns. 

-o\a *Oorhn-Ai£, on Sunday *OomnAC,m., Sunday 

■OI4 Ludin, on Honda}- tu-an, m., Monday 

t>m TTUtpc, on Tuesday ttUipc, f., Tuesday 

■otACeuT3Aom , l on Wednesday Ceu-o-Aoin, t, Wednesday 

xriAlb&pv&o'.n*, on Thursday X>&vt)aom\,L, Thursday 

•oi a ti-Aoine, on Friday Aoine, f., Friday 

•oia SAt-Ai|in, on Saturday SatApn, m., Saturday 

458. T)1A takes the name of the day in the genitive 
case ; it is used only when "on" is, or may be, used 
in English — i.e., when the word is adverbial. 

THa is really an old word for day. It occurs in the two expressions 
j ti--oiu, to-day; i n--oe, yesterday. It is now never used except before 
the names of the days of the week, and in the two expressions just 
mentioned. 



459. "Head-foremost." 

He fell head-foremost, *Oo tuic f 6 i ttoiai-6* a cinn. 
1 fell head-foremost, *Oo tuice^f i nrjiAi-o mo cmn. 

She fell head-foremost, T>o tuic |M i n-oi.Ait> a cinn. 
They fell head-foremost, 130 tuice^Txan i n-oiAi* a 
jcinn. 

*m-oiAi-6 is a phrase meaning " after," and is followed by a geni- 
tive case. 
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However. 
However followed in English by an adjective or an 
adverb is translated into Irish by the preposition *oo 
(or -De), the possessive adjective a, and an abstract 
noun corresponding to the English adjective or 
adverb. 

However good, *o'^ freAOAf . However long, t»'a f ait>. 
However great, -o'a rh6vo. However violent, v'a 

6i5tii$e. 
However high, x>'& Aottvoe. However young, *o'a Oige 
The Adverb " The." 

'•o'a" luAite : feAX> (if 

AifilAi'6) if f eApf . 
ni'l x>a luAite tiAC AmtAi-o 

(e^-6) if f eAfp. 
/o'-d luAiteACC if £eApfoe. 

T>'a f AIT) 'f^t) 1f X)AHA. 

•o'^ luAite 'fexvO if tu$A. 



The sooner the better, 



The longer... the bolder, 
The sooner... the less, 



CHAPTER VII. 
Prepositions. 
450. The following list contains the simple pre- 
positions in use in modern Irish : — 



i, a, m, (Ann) in. * 

^5, (A15), at. 

ap, (dip), on. 

Af , out of. 

•o-Af, by (in swearing). 

X)e, off, from. 

•oo, to. 

fe\ fAoi, p6, fA, under. 

SAti, without. 



50, to (motion), 
tioirh, before. 
i*oif, between, 
le, with. 
6, from. 

tAtt 

' \ over, across. 

CAf, 

cpe, ct\ro, through. 

um, 1m, concerning, about. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Conjunctions. 
451. The following is a list of the conjunctions in 
use at present : — 



-because. 



•oe t>ni$ 50 
jmoi nA-6 'r 50, 
cion ir, 
cion ir 50, 
acc, but, except. 

Agur U'r, ir. 'r), and - 

iT>in...A5ur, both... and. 

An (An), whether (interrog.) 

An a f on 50, 

fiuT) if 50, 

ci*6, jit), 

c6 50, 51-6 50, 

50, 

11650, 

ACC 50, 

50 -oci 50, 
corh luAt Af, 
*o£ ItiAr *], 
An cuifge 50> 
£6r, yet, still. 



although. 

until 

(with 

verbs). 

as soon as, 



put a x>ci, 
r ul m-A -oci, 
•put t>a -oci, 



before. 



m£, -0&, if. 

munA, munA, if... not. 

5i-oexvo, however. 

con teir fin, \ 

nux> eite (t>e), [ moreover 

ctnlte pOp, 

cuitle eite, y 

mAn, as. 

na, than ; nor. 

5° (5"P)i tnat - 

mAn if 50, as though. 

1 x>cneo 50 (nAc),> 

an nOr 50 (uac), 

An rho*o 50 (nAc), 

1 scAf 50 (nAc), I so that 

An con 50 (nAc), / ( not )* 

An t)Oi$ 50 (Viac), 

1 5CA01 50 (nAc), 

lonnur 50 (nAc),* 

f eACAf , compared with. 

n<5, or. 

6, since, because. 

6 ndC, since... not. 

Oin, for, because. 



* 50 and iia6 are very frequently separated from lontiup by a sub- 
ordinate or relative clause : e.g., " iormu|\ An ci aji a mbiA-6 An t"5in 
fin, 50 mbiA^o ceAjtniAnn Ai5e 6'n oijtieAc ;" so that the person who 
would be marked with that sign would have protection from the 
slaughter. 
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m^ife^t). well, if so. 6 t&plA 50, whereas, 

uime nn, therefore, where- cap Ce^nn, moreover, be- 
fore, sides, furthermore. 
a$ av\ irt>bx*fi fxMn, therefore, n ac 



} that... not. 
m,Af\ pin pern, even so. nA, na" 50, 

bfo-6 50, although, whether 

...or. 

452. In Munster "that.. .not" is usually translated 
by YiA followed by the dependent form of the verb. 
Y\& neither aspirates nor eclipses. In the past tense 
it becomes nap which causes aspiration. Whenever 
'• that... not " follows a negative (or a virtual negative) 
phrase, n& 50 is used (n£ guji in the past tense). 

Za £iop ^ige pein iia jrtnl an ceapc Aige. He 
knows himself that he is not right. 

tli Deifum (or "061111111) nA 50 bpuiL -An ce^jic ai^e. 
I don't say that he is not right. 

mc is used in Munster as a part of the verb ij\ 

453. The use of TT» ATI before a clause is noteworthy, 
P-a iyi4j\ A-ouDAif\c f e, (according) as he said, 
tap map X)\ pe *oeic mblid'onA pce-At) 6 f 01 n. 
Beyond (or compared with) how it was 30 j-ears 

ago. 
1 "ocaod n\A\\ -oeifi cu, regarding what you say. 
CAinis ffi map a paio ponn. He came to where 
Finn was. 
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ni^;\ &z& or map acait), that is, viz., i.e. 

itia|\ 50 mbxvo 1AT) jrem -do *6eutiArh An 
SniorhA, as if it were they who per- 
formed the act. 

man - AT1 SceuDtiA, likewise. 

m^ji Se^lt -Af\, on account of. 



CHAPTEK IX. 
454. Interjections and Interjectional Phrases. 
A, 



eipc, 

£<3if\iO|\! \ 

£.MpiO|\! I 

ITlo b|\On ! \ 

ttlo cpe-ae ! / 

nio L6aii ! J 

ITlo le\an geup !/ 
peuc! 

bu bu ! oc ! u£ ! ucOn ! 
1VJo iiAipe tu ! 

. » . a bu ! 
police noriuc ! 



O (the sign of the Vocative 
♦ case), 
hush! list! 



Alas! 



Behold ! lo ! 
Alas! 

Shamo on you ! 
Hurrah for . 
Welcome ! 
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"Oia t)o oeAtA ! 

SUn teAc (tio) ! 

SUin beo a^au (a^aid) ! 

"beAtitiACc leAC (lib) ! 

"Oia linn ! 

ITlAifeA'6 ! 

poigi-o froigne) ! 

"pAijie ! 

50 foij\bi$i"6 'Oia •fcuic! 

t>f '-oo tope ! ") 

eifc *oo beut! ) 

tTlo goijim tu ! 

Sfit) ope ! ) 

SUmce! ) 

tHAit -An pe^tt ! 

1T)Ait An buACAitt ! 

Dufoe-ACAf teAC ! ") 

go j\Aib mAit AgAC ! j 

50 n-eif\i$i'6 4*6 teAC ! 

tlA> I6i5i"0 "Oia fin ! 

50 mbeAnnui$r6 "OiA-outc ! 

50 mAipin, "> 
50 mAipro c<i 1) 
50 bpOitM* *Oia opAtnn ! 
Onice rhAit ioutc ! 
50 "ocusAfo T)ia oit>ce 
itiAit t>vut ! 



Hail! 

Good-bye ! 

God be with us ! 
Well! Musha! 
Patience ! 
Take care ! Fie ! 
Safe home ! 
God prosper you! 

Silence ! 

Bravo ! 

Good health ! 

Good man ! 
Good fellow ! 

Thanks ! thank you ! 

Good luck to you ! 
God forbid! 

God save you ! Good 
morning ! &c. 

Long life to you ! 

God help us ! 
May you have a good night ! 
May God give you a good 
night ! 
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go TttbuxvO-Aixi T)tA teau ! 
SUin cco-aIca n-A li-oit)Ce 
&Saz ! 

50 5COT)Ui^ 50 f -Aril ! 
Ctn'oe-ACAn "06 Leac ! 

P^T) f\AO$<All -a^ac ! 

t)uAf6 teac ! "j 
tlAt 50 t^Aio ope ! ) 
•Se-A-6 ! 

'Se-At) Atioif ! I 
C05.AH 1 teiC ! 
AmbAf-A ! 

mo StiAitfin cpoitSe tu ! 
A Cum ! 
Ac Ait>e ! 



God grant you success ! 

Sound night's sleep to 

you! 
May you sleep peacefully . 
God bless you ! 
May God accompany you J 
Long life to you ! 

Success to you ! 

Well ! 

• There now ! 
Whisper (here) ! 
Indeed 1 
Bravo ! 
My dear ! 
Dear me ! 



CHAPTER X. 
WORD-BUILDING. 



Prefixes. 
455. The following is a list of the principal prefixes 
used in Irish. Some of them have double forms 
owing to the rule caoI te c-aoI. 
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air or eif , back, again ; like the English re- ; 

10c, payment; aipoc, repayment, restitu- 
tion. 



am or AitfiA /pel*, even ; aimp6it> t un- 

even. 
-an „ am, x:\ist, time ; 1 n-anctidt, un- 

timely, 
■oi „ -oio,* ceann, a head ; xrtceannxvo, 

Negative/ to behead, 
mi „ mio, / particles corh<M|\te, an advice ; mio- 
corhaitae, an evil advice, 
tie-am „ neim, m-0, a thing; neirhrn'6, no- 

thing, non-entity, 
ear, c-Aitvoe-af, friendship; ear-- 

/ \ CAiji-oeAf, enmity. 

6 or e\a, a negative particle. It eclipseB c and c and 
becomes e^g before f. Coip, just; eascoip, 
unjust; c)iom, heavy; ea-ocpom, light; 
coprhait, like; eustwhail, different. 

■o^oc, bad, evil; meaf, esteem; -cpoc-me-ap, reproach, 
dise6teem. 

com, equal; Aimpp, time; com-aimfeaiMC, contem- 
porary. 

* -of, -oio eclipse words beginning with b or f, -ofombui-oeACAr, 
ingratitude. 
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an, \ (rr\6p, big; -an-rliOn, very big. 

it, 101, -OAt, a colour; ioIUaCac, many- 

coloured. 
po, m(5|\, big; pO-rhflii, too big. 

trdp, Intensifying I ce, warm ; r<*tt-te, excessively 

particles warm 

lAx\ t < Ai'6b6it, vast ; UXn-di-otteit, 

awfully vast. 
«n» , S^ttoa, ugly ; fin-St^iro^, very 

/ \ ugly. 

leAt, a half; le-At-u-Aip, half an hour; fgeut, a story; 
teiC-fseui, an excuse. 

in, ion, fit, suitable; "oeuncA, done; w--oeunu>A, fit to 
be done; ft^it)ce, said; ion-fvdit>ce, fit to be 
said ; lon-rholcA, praiseworthy ; ion-6Lca, 
drinkable ; m-itce, eatable, edible. (See 
pars. 286, 288.) 

p euifi, before ; ^"oce, Baid ; f eutn-fi^ittce, aforesaid. 

Pl\it, back ; pt\it-CeA6c, coming and going ; pfut-tSuAlA-b, 
palpitation, or a return Btroke. 

ban, a feminine prefix; ptAtC, a prince; b^n-^tAit, a 
princess ; bxMn-ci&eApn.A, a lady. 

at, a reiterative particle: iU-6, a saying; At-i^-o, 
a repetition ; Attidip, another time ; -An 
-atDli-Atf-Ain, next year ; an Atf eaccrhAin, 
next week. AC has sometimes the force 
of "dis" in dismantle, as cwruno, to form; 
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atcunnvo, to deform, destroy; ptogxyo, 
to crown, io elect a king ; Atpio$At>, to de- 
throne. 

bit, biot, lasting, constant; buan, lasting; biot-fcuan, 
everlasting ; bit-f fj\eun, ever-faithfuL 

■oo and f o, two particles which have directly opposite 
meanings, as have often the letters *o and f . 
T)o denotes difficulty, ill, or the absence oj 
some good quality ; f o denotes the opposite. 

•oo-'oeiinc.A, hard to be done f o--6eunc4, easy to be done 

•oOt^f, sorrow r°^T> comfort, joy 

•ooTi^r, bad-luck r * 1 ^ good-luck 

■oub-AC, sad fttfrac, merry 

•0Ai"0tnn, poor fArtttip, rich 

•0.A01, a fool f A ° 1 » a ^8° man 

■oit, want, misery fit, peace, plenty 

•outpace, vice putfcdilce, virtue 

x>Ao\y, condemned, dear r^o|\, free, cheap 

•ooc-Ap, harm foc^p, profit 

•oon^, unlucky, unhappy f ona, lucky, happy 

•oome<Arm, bad weather foineAnn, fine weather 

■ooc.Arii4il, inconvenient focAriiAil, convenient 

456. Affixes or Terminations. 

4C, when it is the termination of an adjective, mean? 
full of, abounding in: opiA&dfi, a word; 
bpi^t^AC, wordy, talkative; j?eufu*c, grassy. 
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a6, when it is the termination of a noun, denotes a 
person or personal agent: as £if\e<AtitiAC, an 
Irishman; x\ttMn,Ac; a Scotchman. 

aCc is an abstract termination, like the English -ncss: 
mitif, sweet; nulfe-ACc, sweetness. 

N.B. — The termination -ace is usually added to 
adjectives. 

Ai*oe, tn-oe, i-6e, are personal terminations denoting 
an agent: fgeut, a story; f geulurte, a story- 
teller; cop, a foot; coip-oe, a pedestrian. 

Aipc, ipe, are also personal terminations denoting an 
agent: ce-Atg, deceit; ce^a^-Aipe, a deceiver. 

-Arii Ait, a termination having the very same force as 
the English like or lyi jreatiAtfvAit, manly; 
j?tAite-Arh4it, princely, generous. 

A Vi eA Vt or sometimes y alone, an abstract termination 
like acc: tnAit, good: mAite-Af, goodness; 
ce-Atin, a head ; ceArmAf, headship, authority. 

t>Ap and t>pe have a collective force: as, ■ouitte, a leaf 
(of a tree) ; *otiilte-AOAp, foliage. 

•6a, -oa, or ca, is an adjectival termination which has 
usually the force of the English -like: 
mGivOA, majestic ; 6pt>A, golden ; 54H/0A, 
exotic, foreign (from gAtt, a stranger, a 
foreigner). E 2 
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* is an abstract termination like aCc or Ar : whenever 
it is added to an adjective the resulting 
abstract noun, owing to the rule " caoI 
le cdol,'* has the very same form as 
the genitive singular feminine of the adjective: 
as, pat, generous; ?eue, generosity; a^yo, 
high; <\it\T>e, height; ge-Ai, bright; gite, 
brightness; 4itne, beauty. 

Lac, ti-ac, jvac, cac, cftAG, have all the same meaning 
as .ac, viz., full of, abounding in: muc, a pig; 
mucLAC, a piggery; coitt, a wood; coiUce.AC, 
a place full of woods; puiLce^t, bloody; 
coilceAC (c01lce.Ann.AC), willing. 

ttiAf means full of abounding in : ceoi, music ; ceol- 
rh.Afl, musical; sfieann, fun; speAnnrii.Ap, 
full of fun, amusing; ci-Allrh.Ajt, sensible, 
intelligent. 

6ip, *o<3ip, or coin, denotes a personal agent: ppe-At, a 
scythe; fpeAlA*oOif\, a mower, reaper; -ooip- 
f e6i^, a door-keeper. 

Diminutives. 

457. In Irish there are three diminutive termina- 
tions, viz., in, 4n, and 05. However, in is practically 
the only diminutive termination in Modern Irish as 
.mi and 65 have almost lost their diminutive force. A 
double diminutive is sometimes met with, as £fvoAirriii, 
a very little height. 
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fa 

458. The termination fn, meaning "small" op 
" little," may be added to almost eYery Irish noun* 

Whenever the final consonant is broad it must oe made 
slender (as the in always remains unaltered), the 
vowels undergoing the same changes as in the 
formation of the genitive singular, but t is not 
changed into 5 (see pars. 60 and 78). 

AfAl, an ass AfAiUn, a little ass 

t?e^p, a man Fipin, a » man 

gofic, a field giiipcin, a fl field 

OAiLle-AC, an old woman c-Aaiicin, a „ old woman 
fjMi-o, a street pfi&it)in, a ,, street, a lane 

If the noun ends in e, drop the e and add ftt ; but 
if the noun ends in A, drop the A and attenuate the 
preceding consonant ; then add fn. 
paif-oe p^ipoin HOjva noijtin tr\&L& mittin 

459. An. 

rnut-Sn, a brook, from f|\ut, a stream. 

Af*OAn f a hillock, „ d^vo, high. 

tteAlgAn, a knitting-needle, „ *oe^i5, a thorn, 
biojuin, a pin, „ Diof, a spit. 

le«xOjtAn, a booklet, „ te^li)Aj\, a book. 

geug-An, a twig, „ geug, a branch, 

locan, a little lake, „ toe, a lake. 

r-giatAn, a wing, „ f5 uv £> u shield. 

The above are examples of real diminutives, but 
such examples are not very numerous. 
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560. 05- 

piAf C65 (p6if ceos), a worm, from piap c, a reptile. 
u&fOS, a match, „ tap, a light. 

SAblGg, a little fork, , ( s-adaI, a fork. 

These are examples of real diminutives in 65, but 
such real diminutives are not numerous, as most nouns 
in 65 have practically the same meaning as the nouns 
from which they were derived (the latter being now 
generally obsolete) : ctnleog, a fly, from cuit, a fly ; 
•opifeOs, a briar, from T>j\if, a briar; ptnnnfeog, an 
ash, from puinnf e, an ash. 

In Craig's Grammar we find tuftoj, a rat (Iajc, a moose). This 
example is a striking instance of the fact that the termination 65 is 
losing (if it has not already lost) its diminutive force. 

All derived nouns in 65 are feminine. 



Derived Nouns, 
461. Words are of three classes — Simple, Derivative, 
and Compound. All simple words are, as a general 
rule, monosyllables ; they are the roots from which 
derivative and compound words spring. Derivative 
words are made up of two or more parts. These parts 
undergo slight changes when they ere united to form 
words, and thus the component parts are somewhat 
disguised. The difficulty which presents itself to a 
student in the spelling of Irish is more apparent than 
real. The principle of vowel-assimilation is the key to 
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Irish spelling. Let a student once thoroughly grasp 
the rules for "caoL le oaoI, &c,'' "aspiration," 
" eclipsis," " attenuation," and " syncope," and im- 
mediately all difficulty vanishes. 

Derivatives are formed of simple words and particles. 
The most important of the latter have been already 
given under the headings "Prefixes" and "Affixes." 
We will here give some examples of derivative nouns, 
a careful study of which will enable the student to 
split up the longest words into their component parts, 
and thus arrive at their meanings. 

462. cpom means heavy; trvomAr*, i.e., cpom+Ar 
(the abstract termination) means heaviness or weight; 
exrotpom, light, from cr^om, and the negative particle 
ex\, which eclipses c and c, hence the *o ; 6At)cpomAf , 
lightness, from e-a, not; cpom, heavy; ay, ness; 
comtpom, impartial, fair, or just ; from corn, equal, 
and cfom, heavy; corhtpom^f, impartiality, fair- 
ness, &c. ; eascorhtpom, partial, unjust; from e\A+ 
corh+cfom; 645 corn tfiornap, partiality, injustice; 
from ea+ corn -f-tfiorn -far*. SpeAUvoOip, a reaper; 
from fpe-At, a scythe, and x>6\y, an affix denoting an 
agent ; the a is put in between the l and -o to assist 
pronunciation : caifvoe, friends ; c-dijvoeAp , friendliness, 
friendship ; eugciip'oeAf , unfriendliness, hostility : 
veatidrnLACc, manliness ; from peari + arii-aa + 
acc: neirh-$eAiiAiiitACc, unamiability ; from neirh, 
not + ge^n, affection + arivdil + acc : pio&ACc, a 
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kingdom, from j\io$ + aCc: comOjic-Af, comparison, 
emulation, competition ; from co (com), equal, and 
mO|\c^r, greatness, i.e., comparing the greatness of 
one thing with that of another. 



463. Compound nouns are formed by the union ot 
two or more simple nouns, or of a noun and an 
adjective. 

(A.) A compound noun formed of two or more 
nouns, each in the nominative case, has its declension 
determined by the last noun. Its gender also is that 
of the last noun, unless the first noun-part be such 
as requires a different gender. The first word quali- 
fies the second, and the initial consonant of the 
second is usually aspirated. 

(B.) If the compound is formed of a noun in the 
nominative form followed by a genitive noun, the 
first is the principal noun, and determines the de- 
clension and gender; the second qualifies the first, 
and generally remains unaltered, and the aspiration 
of the initial consonant in this case depends on the 
gender of the first noun. See par. 21(f). 

We will give here a few examples of the two chief 
kinds of compound nouns. It is usual to employ a 
hyphen between the nouns in Class A, but not in 
Class B. 
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*6S. 



Glass A. 



bpeug-pf, a pseudo king 
btin-pput, a fountain 

cdt-n.dpp, a helmet 

cLAp-poLap, twilight 
cl015-te.dc, a belfry 

cpaotup leaps, & garland 

cut-c-Ainc, back-biting 

caoip-f eoit, mutton 
Ldoi$-peoit, veal 
muic-peoil, pork, bacon 
mdipc-peoit, beef 
lAth-tiiA, a household god 
LArft-euxMC, a handker- 
chief, a napkin 
Um-Op-o, a hand-sledge 
leit-pgeul,* an excuse leAt, a half, and p^eul, 

a story 

<3|A-f Lac, a sceptre ; Op, gold ; and ptAc, a rod 
ap-£pA"6, patriotism; cfp, country; and gp^-o, love 



bpeujj, a lie, and |\f, a king 
bun, a source, origin, and 

ppuc, a stream 
cAt, a battle, and b^pp, 
top, head 

ct.05, a clock, bell, and 

ce^c, a house 
cpAon, a branch, and 

pte^rs, a wreath 
cut, the back of the head, 

and came, talk 
peon, flesh ; cAopa, a sheep 
Lao$, a calf; muc, a pig 
m.apc, a beef 

tatfj, a hand; T)ia. God; 
eu*0AC, a cloth ; 6p*o, a 



* ^&t> mo lett-r^eul I beg your pardon. (Lit. Accept my excuse). 
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465. Class B. 

bpAc c-Aife, a winding-sheet (a garment of death). 
pe-Afi ceoit, a musician (a man of music), 
pe-dp pe-Af &, a seer (a man of knowledge ; pof, gen. 

peA|\ ci$e, a householder (a man of a house). 

m-Ac cif\e, a wolf (son of (the) country). 

cfl ifiAfVA, an otter (a hound of the sea; mtuji, gen 

m-Aftd), 
tAo$ m-A^A, a seal (a calf of the sea). 
pe-Ap ton-AiT), a lieutenant, vicegerent (a man of place). 
ce-AC 6rc<\, an inn, hotel (a house of entertainment). 
m-Ai£if cip x coite, a schoolmaster (a master of a school). 
uX> ctpce, a hen-egg (an egg of a hen.) 
be.An r-i-oe or bean c-ffoe, a fairy (a woman of the 

fiot), a fairy hill). 

566. A Noun and an Adjective. 

^tvo-pi, a high king. 

^tvo-ci§e-Apn-A, a sovereign lord. 

-Atvo-petm, supreme power, chief power. 

cLAon-bpeit, partiality ; ctAon, inclined : and bpeit, a 

judgment. 
cpom-teAC, a druidical altar ; qvom, bent ; and leac, 

a stone, flag. 
•OAOtvbpeit, condemnation ; ■oaoji, condemned. 
•o-aoh-OkUc, a bond-slave ; O5U6, a servant. 
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fcAiji), a brother by blood 
•oeipofiup, a sister by 
blood. 



De^po, real or true. 

biuSt-Aip and fiup, brother 
and sister (in reli- 
gion). 



pop-uifge, spring water: piop, true, pure; mr-se, water. 
S-Atpo-f ion, a tempest : s-Aftn, rough ; and p ion, weather. 
Sipp-fMA-o, a hare: ge^r, short; and p-ato, a deer. 
miAt>-*ouine, an upstart : nn<v6, new, fresh ; and -ouine, 

a person. 
pean-AfcAip, a grandfather, ' 



pean, old; -atdip, a father. 
m^tAip, a mother; 
aoip, age. 
peace, law; -oLige is a 

more common word 

for law. 



pe-An-r e&n-At&)\\ (pe-pean 
&tA\p) t a great grand- 
father. 

pe-An-rn^tAip, a grand 
mother. 

fe-An-Aoif, old age. 

pe-An-peacc, the old law. 

cpeun-^eap, a brave man. 

cpeun-LAoc, a hero. 

r-Aon-f e.Al&, a freehold : pealO, possession. 

cpom-luige, a nightmare. 

u-Apal-.At.Aip, a patriarch. 

PAoid-cmU, folly, silliness: paoo, silly; and ciatl, sense 

p6ip-opi Atap, an adverb: p6ip, before; and bpiatap, a 
word. 

p6ip-ime.AU, a frontier, extremity; ime.AU, a border, a 
hem. 

pOip-bpeit, a prejudice (a fore- judgment). 

pOip-neapc, violence. 

pOip-ei^ean, oppression, compulsion. 
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Formation of Adjectives. 
467. (a) Adjectives may be formed from many 
nouns by the addition of AC or eA<X which signifies 
full of> abounding in. All these adjectives belong to 
the first declension, and are declined like -oipe-AC. 



NOUN, 
pe-aps, a n gw 
puit, blood 
peup, grass 
Du-ai-o, victory 
bjveus, a lie 

•oice-Ali, one's best endea- 
vour 
pe-ap-arii, standing 
gnO, work 
clti, fame 
paotap, toil 
tub, a loop 
p-ao^-at, life 
xMt y sufficiency 
A to &, Scotland 
SACpain, England 
Cfiaob, branch 
c^fiuMg. a rock 
bpon, sorrow 
pat, dirt 
pi op, knowledge 
■atap, joy 
■ooitgiof, sorrow 



ADJECTIVE. 

peapsac, angry 
puitceac, bloody 
peupac, grassy 
buAt>-ac, victorious 
bpeusAC, false, lying 
xrtce-atuc, energetic 

pe-Aprii-ac, steadfast 
gnOtAC, busy 
ctuiceac, famous 
p-AoCjvAC, industrious 
lubac, deceitful 
PA05UC, long-lived 
P-aCaC, satiated 
AtbAtiAC, Scotch 
Sacpah-aC, English 
cp^ob-AC, branchy 
CAipgeAC, rocky 
t>pOn«.\c, sorrowful 
P-aLac, dirty 
pop-AC, intelligent 
AfcAp-AC, joyous 
■ooit$iopAC, sorrowful 
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NOUN, 
clears a trick 
cuipre, weariness 
ui rse, water 
neut, a cloud 
le-Atib, a child 
540c, wind 
imnit)e, anxiety 
curfuxcc, power 
petite, a star 
«i4j\e, care 
ttoi^-o, patience 
e^slA, fear 
coil, a will 
cufvam, heed 
lomapc-d, too much 



ADJECTIVE, 
dearie, tricky 
cuifAre-AC, weary 
u1r5e.dc, watery 
neutac, cloudy 
le^ntuvc, childish 
gAoc-AC, windy 
imnfoeac, anxious 
cui-hACCAC, powerful 
peutc-AC, starry 
^ipeac, attentive 
poitji-oedc, patient 
e^tac, timid 
coilce-AtiAC, willing 
cufu\m<xc, careful 
lomapcAC, excessive, 

copious 



(b). Many adjectives are formed by adding tf)AU 
to nouns. 



All these adjectives belong to the first declension 
and are declined like mOp. 



NOUN. 

a-6, luck 
ceot, music 
ci.aU,, sense 
peup, grass 
peoa, flesh 
ponn, fancy 



ADJECTIVE. 
AtiriiAfi, lucky. 
ceolrhAfi, musical 
cu\llrii<\p, sensible 
peufufuAp, grassy 
t?eolrfu\ti, fleshy 
Fonnrftap, desirous 
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NOUN. 

gtoitv, glory 
Spearm, fun 
Iuac, price, value 
Won, number 
neA^c, strength 
f 5-dt, a shadow 
tut, activity 



ADJECTIVE. 

StOjiriiAp, glorious 
5peAnntti4*|A, funny 
.luACrhAp, valuable 
Lionm-ap, numerous 
tieA|\crhA|\, powerful 
f5-&trii^|\, shy, startled 
tuttfi^p, active, nimble 



(c). Yery many adjectives are formed from nouns 
by the addition of AlflAlt or eATflAll (both pro- 
nounced oo-il or u-wil). All these adjectives belong 
to the third declension. 

NOUN. 

pe-Ap, a man 

be^n, a woman 

VLaic, a prince 

Ainm, a name 

ine-Af, esteem 

\A (pi. tAete), a day 

5pi,in, hatred 

ca|uj (pi. c-dip"oe), a friend 



ADJECTIVE. 

fe-AjiAmAii, manly 
beAn-AiiiAil, womanly 
jtLai team Ail, generous 
-AinmeArhAil, renowned 
me^fAtfiAit, estimable 
LAeCe-ArhAil, daily 
5|iiitie-AtfiAil, hateful 
a&ifvoeArfiAil, friendly 
nAttiA(pl.nAirfroe),anenemy n-Airiroe-AmAil, hostile 



cuoi-oe, a heart 
pi (gen. i\io$), a king 
caoi (pi. oAoite), a way 
piA|\, order 

geAn, affection 
mot), manner 



cpono earn Ait, hearty, gay 
pio^ArhAit, kingly, royal 
c-AOite,ArhAit, opportune 
fiAjv&rhAil, subject, docile 

obedient 
jjeAti-ATYiAil, affectionate 
tnot>Am^a, mannerly 
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NOUN. 

cfp (pi. cloptA), country 

meir-neac,) 

\ courage 
mifneAC, J 

ceine (pi. ceince), fire 
fliAtt, (pi. fteittce), a moun- 
tain 
5f\e<Ann, fun 
eun, a bird 

cortiupf a, a neighbour 
tMtvAnc-Af, authority 



ADJECTIVE. 
ciopt-ArhAit, country-like, 
homely, social 

tnirne.Aiii.Att, courageous 

ceinceArh4it, fiery, igneous 
r-l6ioceArhAil, mountain- 
ous 
5|\eAnn^rhAit, funny, gay 
eunarhAil, bird-like, airy 
coriiuffArh^it,neighbourly 
bAfiancArftAil, authentic 



(d). There is a fourth class of adjectives formed 
by the termination X)A C04; ; but it is not as large 
as the three preceding classes. The following are 
some of the principal ones : — 



•otA-o-A, godly, divine 
pe^-o^, masculine 
d-aitoa, feminine 
6p6A, golden, gilt 
t4oc*6A, heroic 
peAtroA, ancient 



•oaoua faAotYOA) human 
St^n-oa, ugly 
cp6-6A t brave 
beo-OA, lively 
5aUt>a, exotic or foreign 
naorhtA (pAort\i)A) f hoty 
saintly 



Compound adjectives are extremely common in 
Irish, being usually formed by the union of two or 
more simple adjectives (sometimes of a noun and an 
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adjective) ; but these compound adjectives present no 
difficulty once the simple adjectives have been 
mastered. 

FORMATION OF VERBS- 
468. Yerbs can be readily formed from nouns and 
adjectives by the addition of 1$ or tn $. The addi- 
tion of, this termination is sometimes accompanied by 
syncope,, which often necessitates slight vowel changes 
•ip accordance with the rule " caoL le oaol.". 



469. (a). Yerbs derived from Nouns* 



NOUN. 

4inm, a name 
be-at-A, life 
cutrhne, memory 
cui*o, a part 

cot, the back of the head 

r Aofcap, exertion 

cuAipc, a visit. 

leAy , improvement 

ne^pc, strength 

acc, a decree 

t>Af , death 

cac, a battle 

ceim, a step 

cpioc, an end 

ct^iti a trembling 



VERB (Stem). m 

■ainmnig, name 
oe-Atuig, nourish 
ctnrhnig, remember 
cui-oig le, assist (take part 

with) 
culuig, retire 
f Aotpuig, exert 
cuApctiig, visit, search 
lear-tng, improve 
ne^ctng, strengthen 
Accuig, decree, enact 
t)Afui$, put to death 
caCui$, contend, fight 
coming, step, advance 
cfiiociiui£, finish 
cpifcmjg, tremble 
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NOUN. 
Sopc-A, hunger, injury 
idm-A-o, multitude 
6\m, an order - 
folur, a light 
cup (cop), a beginning 
upeoin, a guide 
pi An, pain 
obaip, work 



VEBB (Stem), 
goncuig, injure 
lomA-ouig, multiply 
Otvomg, order, command 
foatfig, enlighten 
cor-mg, begin 
cfieontng, guide, lead 
piAnmg, cause pain 
oibpig, work 



w- 



Verbs derived from AdjeotiYes. 



ADJECTIVE. 

ajvo, high 
boln, white 
•ouo, black r 
t>o"dAfi, deaf 
ouAn, lasting 
poituf , apparent 
£UA|i, cold 
l&S, weak 
ft An, well 
cifiim, dry 
bocc, poor 
ceAnc, right 
m?n, fine 
Ipot, low 
uriiAt, humble 
f Afotttp, rich 



VEBB (Stem). 
4jvoui$, raise 
bAimig, whiten 
•outting, blacken 
bo*6pwi$i deafen, bother 
touAnutg preserve 
foiltr-ig, reveal, show 
pu aping, cool, chill 
Lading, weaken 
flAning, make well, cure 
oojimtng, or editing, dry 
bocctng, impoverish 
ceAuctng, correct 
mi nig, make fine, explain 
ir-tig, lower 
uriituig, humble 
r-Ait>£>tng, enrich 



The compound verbs are very few, and are there- 
fore of little consequence to the beginner* 
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PART III.— SYNTAX, 

CHAPTER L 



The Article. 

470. In Irish the article always precedes its noun, 
and agrees with it in gender, number and case 
as, aii f©Af\, the man ; ha pp, the men; ah p\\, of the 
man ; ha mnA, of the woman. 

471. When one noun governs another in the geni- 
tive case the article cannot be used with the first 
noun : as, itiac An £ip, the son of the man ; j: e^p An 
ci$e, the man of the house, &c. 

Notice the difference between the son of the man, 
mAC An p\\, and a son of the man, hiac -oo'n peAn. 

Exceptions. (1) When a demonstrative adjective is 
used with the first noun (the governing one), the 
article must also be used ; as, ca An ceAC r 4in mo 
cajva-o te -oiol, that house of my friend's is for sale. 

(2) If the two nouns form a compound word, the 
article is used before the first, if used in English : a 
newspaper, pAipeup miAttieACCA ; but, the newspaper, 
An p-aipeun nuAit>eACcA. 
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(3) When the noun in the genitive case is an 
indefinite* one, which denotes a part of something , the 
material of which a thing is made, or the contents of the 
first noun, the article is used with the first noun when 
it is used in English : — 

An 5t* eim AtvAin, the piece of bread. 

An mAlA mine, the bag of meal. 

An cpuirgin wrse, the little jug of water. 

We say blAp AnAin, for, the taste of bread ; bouvt 
eifs, the smell of fish ; niAC niog, the son of a king ; 
because if the noun in the genitive expresses quality, 
connection, or origin, the governing noun does nol 
take the article. 

472, If a nominative be followed by several geni- 
tives the article can be used only with the last (ii 
"the" be used in English), as, cfiuime cinn An 
CApAilt, the weight of the horse's head. 

The article is often omitted before a noun which is 
antecedent to a relative clause ; as, 1f £ x>uine -oo bi 
Ann. He is the person who was there. 

473. In the following cases the definite article is 
frequently used in Irish though not used in English. 

(1) Before surnames, when not preceded by a 
Christian name, as, UAib An t)j\eAtnAC Ann ? Was 
Walsh there ? 

' See Dar. 585. _, 
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(2) Before the names of some countries, as, An 
SpAinn, Spain; an £pAinc, France ; ni nA h-6tpeAnn, 
the king of Ireland-: also before Home, Y dn UGirh, in 
Rome; o'n ttoirh, from Rome. The article is not used 
before the names of Ireland, England or Scotland in 
the nominative and dative cases. 

(3) Before abstract nouns : An c-ocp Af, hunger. 
1r rriAit An c-Annt-Ann An c-oc|\A(\ Hunger is a good 

sauce. 
We frequently use An bAf for " death." 
The article is not used in such sentences, as: — 
Ua ocfiar opm. I am hungry. 

(4) Before nouns qualified by the demonstrative 
adjectives: An peA|\ pAin, that man; An beAn ,po, this 
woman. 

(5) Before adjectives used as nouns : 

An rhAtt Agup An c-olc, goodness and badness. 
1p peApp liom An ^tAf ni An T>eAnj;. I prefer green to 
red. 

(6) After " C6 " meaning "which " or " what." 

C6 An peAK ? Which man ? 
C6 An teAbAn ? What book ? 

(7) To translate "apiece," "per" or "a" before 
words expressing weight and measure ; 

RaoL An ceAnn. Sixpence apiece. 
In speaking of a period of time f a (tnp An) is used •. 
as, uAin t a mbliA-O-ain, once a year. 
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(8). Before titles : 

An c-AtAijv eo$an Va 5t^™ nA - Father Eugene 

O'Growney. 
An c-AtAi|\ peATt&v Ua t^ogAine. Father Peter 

O'Leary. 
An "ooCcuif X)ut»sUr "Oe ti-loe. Dr. Douglas Hyde. 

(9) To express any attribute : 

A Dean ha "oc^i mt>6. woman of three cows. 

(10) The article is used before the word denoting 
the use to which a thing is put, or the place where a 
thing is found or produced. 

1TUU na mine. The meal bag, i.e., the bag for hold- 
ing meal. 
CnuifSin An uir-ge. The water-jug. 

Compare these with the following : — 

An m&lA mine. The bag of meal. 
An cfiu'ir-gin uifse. The jug of water. 

(11) Before the word " uite " meaning " every." 

An uite feAp. Every man. 
An uile tip. Every country. 

(12) Whenever an indefinite noun, accompanied by 
an adjective is predicated of a pronoun by means of 
the verb if, the definite article must be used with the 
noun whenever the adjective is placed immediately 
after the verb. 

1f t)(\e^$ ax\ Ia e. It is a fine day. r 

If rriAit An peAji tu. You are a good man. 
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(13) Before the names of seasons, months, days of 

the week (when not preceded by the word -o£). 

An 6 ^n Sat^n az& AgAtnn ? Is to-day Saturday ? 

An inT>iu *\n LuAn ?] . 

Is this Monday ? 



An 6 feo An tuAn?) 
Iiidiu An Aome. To-day is Friday. 



CHAPTER II 

The Noun. 

474. In Irish one noun governs another in the 
genitive case, and the governed noun comes after the 
governing one. 

Ceann An 6apaiII. The horse's head. 

The noun, cdpAill, in the genitive case is aspirated bj the article 
because it is masculine gender. It would not be aspirated if it were 
feminine. (See par. 40.) 

475. When the governed noun in the genitive is a 
proper name it is generally aspirated, whether it be 
masculine or feminine, although the article is not 
used. 

peAnn TTUipe. Mary's pen. 
Lean Aft SeA$Ain. John's book. 
The last rule is by no means generally true of place 
names. 
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476. When the noun iu genitive case has the force 
of an adjective, it is not preceded by the article, but 
its initial consonant is subject to precisely the same 
rules, with regard to aspiration and eclipsis, as if it 
were a simple adjective, i.e., it is aspirated if the 
governing noun be nominative or accusative singular 
feminine, or genitive singular masculine. It is 
eclipsed if the governing noun be in the genitive 
piural. 

ub Cij\ce, a hen-egg (an egg of a hen) 

nine cipce, of a hen-egg. 

peaf\ ceoil, a musician. 

pp ceoit, of a musician. 

na bpeAji gceoil, of the musicians. 

477. Apposition has almost entirely disappeared in 
modern Irish, the second noun being now usually in 
the nominative case, no matter what the case of 
the first may be. 

478. A noun used adjectively in English is trans- 
lated into Irish by the genitive case. 

A gold ring, pimne 6tf\ (lit. a ring of gold). 
A hen-egg, ub ci^ce. 
Oatmeal, mm coipce. 

479. Collective nouns (except in their own plurals) 
always take the article and qualifying adjectives in 
the singular ; they sometimes take a plural pronoun, 
and may take a plural verb. 
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C^ngADAp An oui-oeAii cupAt) fin t>o lAtAip £inn A^up 
■oo tteAnnuig pat) -od. That company of warriors 
came into the presence of Finn, and -saluted him 
(lit. to him). 

480. Nouns denoting fulness or a part of anything 
are usually followed by the preposition -oe and the 
dative case, but tne genitive is also used. 

ceAnn (or sa-oah) t>'ap n^ADnAitt, one of our hounds. 
bA^n mo opOise, the top of my shoe. 
Urn mo ttaipn, the full of my fist. 

In phrases such as "some of us," " one of them," 
&c, " of us," " of them," &c, are usually translated 
by A^Ainn, aca, &c; but -oinn, -oloo, &c, may also be 
used. 

481. The personal numerals from- -oiAf to -oA^ens 
inclusive (see par. 177) generally take their nouns 
in the genitive plural: beipc riiAc, two sons; nAonftAp 
F eA\\, nine men (lit. two of sons, nine of men). 

A tj\ifi|i m-AC Agtif a "ocpiup l)An. 
His three sons and their three wives. 

482. When used partitively they take -oe with the 
dative. 

t)Avo f e nAonttAn *6fob p4 'n loc. 
He drowned nine of them under the lake. 
TIaoi nAonbAfi -oe rhAOfAib nA ti-6ipeAnn. 
Nine times nine of the stewards of Erin. 
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Personal Nouns. 

483. An Irish name consists of two parts, the Ainm- 
bAiroi-6 (or simply amm), which corresponds to the 
English Christian name, and the rloinne^vo, the sur- 
name or family name. 

Surnames were first used in Ireland about the eleventh century s * 
until that time every Irish personal name was significant, and 
sometimes rendered more so by the application of some epithet. 
"In the early ages individuals received their names from epithets 
implying some personal peculiarity, such as colour of hair, com- 
plexion, size, figure, certain accidents of deformity, mental qualities, 
such as bravery, fierceness, Ac." Joyce's " Irish Names of Places." 

484. When the Christian name is used in address- 
ing a person, it is always in the vocative case, and 
preceded by the particle A, which causes aspiration, 
e.g.: 

fan tiom, a SeA&din. Wait for me, John. 
X)\a -ouic, a SeuniAir-. Good morning, James. 

483. When the Christian name is in the genitive 
case, it is aspirated, e.g. : 

leaD^t 1 ttUifve. Mary's book. 
S^iAn £eoij\re. George's knife. 

486. Surnames when not preceded by a Christian 
name usually take the termination AC, which has 
the force of a patronymic (or father- name), and are 
declined ' like tyu^c^c (par. 57). They are usually 
preceded by the article except in the vocative case : 
An pAorMc, Power; capaXXau X)\uay\a\$, O'Brien's horse 
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Two forms are admissible in the yocative case; 

facility of pronunciation is the best guide, e.g.y ^aX> t 
tett, a t)piAn.Ai$. Come here, O'Brien. A ifhc Hi 
Laogaifie, O'Leary. A tfhc Ui Stnone, MacSweeney. 

487. Surnames occurring in Ireland to-day are of 
three classes: (1) Surnames of Gaelic origin. These 
in almost every instance have the prefix 6 (11 a) or 
XWac for a male, and tli or nic for a female. 
(2) Surnames of old foreign origin. The majority of 
these have no prefix. (3) Surnames of late foreign 
origin. Only a few of these have acquired a distinct 
form, pronounced in an Irish way. 

488. When the surname is preceded by any ot the 
words (tl-d), mac, 111, Hie, the surname is in the 
genitive case, and is aspirated after Tit or tlic, but 
not after 6 or ITUc: e.g., Se.A$^n TTUc T)oriitiAill 1 
John McDonnell; ttlAipe Hi ConAitl, Mary O'Con- 
nell; 'Oi^mum 6 CooaiU, Dermot O'Connell; V16^a 
11ic t)orhttAiu, Nora McDonnell. 

489. When the whole name is in the genitive case, 
the words after Hi (gen. of or Ua) and tilic (gen. 
of tn^c) are aspirated ; Hi and lite do not change in 
genitive. leao-ap Seum-Aif Hi t)piAW, James O'Brien's 
book; 00 t)puin ttlic 'OoriinAill, Brian McDonnell's 
cow. 

490. tTUc and 6 aspirate when they really mean 
"son" and "grandson" respectively. 
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ITUc "borhn-AUt, Donal's son. 
mac *OoriioAiU, McDonnell. 
"DpMin, Brian's grandson. 
OpiAin, O'Brien. 

491. Some surnames take the article after ITUc and 
the — e.g.: 

Seum^r VOac ati O-dtfvo, James Ward. 
IIOjia tlic -an ULcai$, Nora McNulty. 



CHAPTEK III. 
The Adjective. 

492. An adjective may be used either predicatively 
or attributively. An adjective is used predicatively 
when it is predicated of a noun by a verb, and in this 
case it is usually separated from the noun by the 
verb. " The way was long, the wind was cold.'' 
''The day is fine." "He made the mantles green." 
"Long," "cold," "fine," and "green" are used pre- 
dicatively. An adjective is used attributively whenever 
it is not separated from the noun by the verb, and is 
not predicated of °a noun by a verb : as, " The infirm 
old minstrel went wearily along." "He made the 
green mantles." The adjectives "infirm" "old" 
and "green" are here used attributively. 
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493. In Irish almost every common adjective can 
be used both predicatiYely and attributively. There 
are, however, one or two exceptions : -opoe, bad, and 
■o£4$> good, can never be used predicatively. If 
" bad" or "good" be used predicatively in the Eng- 
lish sentence, we must use olc, bad, or mait, good, 
in Irish. Never say or write tp *oe^g e for " he is 
good," but ip m&it e, &c. 

The adjective iottt6.a is always used predicatively 
with ip. In Munster 'mo is used instead of iom*6^. 

1p iom-6<\ mAj\c-A6 no £ab An cplitje peo. 
('Tis) many a rider (that) has gone this way. 

ADJECTIVE USED ATTRIBUTIVELY. 
(a) The Position of the Adjective. 

494. As a general rule the adjective follows its noun 
in Irish: as, le-Ab^jv mop, a big book; pe^p tu-ait, a 
good man. 

Exceptions. (1) A numeral adjective, whether ordi- 
nal or cardinal, when it consists of one word, always 
precedes its noun : as cpi b-a, three cows ; ■&£ Cipc, 
two hens. The interrogative , possessive, and most of 
the indefinite adjectives also precede their noun. 

(2) Monosyllabic adjectives are. frequently placed 
before the noun, but then the noun and adjective 
form a compound noun, and consequently the initial 
of the uoun is aspirated, when possible. This is 
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always the -case with adjectives: "oe-Aj";, good; -dpo'6, 
bad; pe-An, old; and frequently with nuAti, new; and 
t?iop, true. In this position the form of the adjectives 
never changes for number* or case, but it is subject 
to the very same initial changes as if it were a noun. 

fe-an-f e-dp, ah old man ; fe-An-fifi, old men. 
tjteun-f eAp, a brave man ; -Afro-pi, a high king, 
■an cf eAn-oeAn, the old woman ; 
. larh at\ cpe-An-f ip,. the hand of the old man. 

(3) When a name consists of two words the adjec- 
tive frequently comes between them: as, "SLiao $e&l 
sCua," "the bright Slieve G-ua." 

(b) Agreement of the Adjective. 
When an adjective is used attributively and fol- 
lows its noun, it agrees with the noun in gender, 
number, and case : as, bean rhop, a big woman ; toac 
.An f 1|\ rhOi|A, the son of the big man ; ha pt 1 tfiOfia, 
the big men. 

For the aspiration and eclipsis of the adjective see 
par. 149. 

495. Since the adjective in English has no inflexion 
for gender, it is quite a common thing to have 
one adjective qualifying two or more nouns of dif- 
ferent genders. Sometimes in Irish we meet with 
one adjective qualifying two nouns of different genders 
or numbers ; in such cases the adjective follows the 
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latter noun, and agrees with it alone. However, the 
more usual method is to use the adjective after each 
noun: as, 

pe^f* ttiaiC a^uf be^n riiAit. 

A good man and woman. 

ADJECTIVE USED PREDICaTIVELY. 

(a) Position of the Adjective, 

496. An adjective used predicatively always fol- 
lows its noun, except when it is predicated by means 
of the Yerb IS, in any of its forms, expressed or 
understood. 

The men are good, "CS n.A pji mait. 
The day is fine, Ua x\n IS t>f\ei$. 

If the verb if be used in these sentences, notice the 
position of the adjective and the use of the pronoun. 
The men are good, If n\A\t na f ip i^-o. 
The day is fine, 1f bpe^$ An td e. 

(b) Agreement of the Adjective. 

An adjective used predicatively never agrees with 
its noun in either gender, number, or case : in other 
words, the simjilc farm of the adjective is always used. 

Moreover, it is never aspirated nor eclipsed by the 
noun. 

497. When the adjective comes immediately after 
the Past Tense or Conditional of if (i.e., Idol or tmx>), 
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its initial is generally aspirated, when possible; but 
in this case it is not the noun which causes aspira- 
tion. 

Ua £>pe-A§ -An IS e\ It was a fine day. 

498. Notice the difference in meaning between the 
following : — 

Rirme r e" n^ p ge^tiA j;eiifu* He made the sharp knives. 

■• \ He made the knives sharp, 

ftinne pe" na pge-An-A geupj 

U-d x\n X>6 rhop touo. The big cow is black. 

Za An £>6 "6ub mop. The black cow is big. 

U-a -An or6ee T>op£,A pliu6. The night is dark and wet. 

U-a -ah oi-oce rLiuC *oopc-A. The wet night is dark. 

499. Adjectives denoting fulness or a part of any- 
thing are usually followed by *oe with the dative 
case : 

full of milk, Latj -oe b-Ainne. 

two barrels full of water, -6S o-ApAile Lati t>' uipge. 



NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 
Position of the Words. 
500. A numeral adjective, whether ordinal or 
cardinal, when it consists of one word, goes before 
the noun. 

ceicpe c-Ap-Atll, four horses ; p6 c.Aotpi£, six sheep. 

An ceux) DU4CA1U, the first boy. 
The words for 40, 60, 80, 200, 800, &c, also pre- 
cede their nouns. 
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501. A nnmeral adjective, except those just men- 
tioned, consisting of two or more words, takes its 
noun immediately after the first part of the numeral: 
as, 

ceitf e oap-AiU. "oe«5, fourteen horses. 

X)A uAn Deuj;, twelve lambs. 

•6a Sum TDeug if cpi piCro, seventy-two cows. 

502. When we wish to express large numbers in 
Irish, we may either place the unit digit first, then 
the tens, next the hundreds, and so on ; or we may 
express them in the English order. Convenience for 
utterance and clearness of sense are the best guides 
in any particular case. 

The word A5US is generally used with the 
larger numbers C6AT), mite, etc., and ]S wjth-the 
smaller ones. 

129 miles, cexvo (mite) ^up tiaoi mile piceat). 

79 horses, n^oi sc^p^ilt T»e\d5 if cpi pi cm. 

5,635 men, cuig mile ^gup pe ce-AT> peap -A$up cuij; 
pt|\ X)6^5 a\\ picit). 

356 sheep, pe c^oipis "0645 ip -oS. £icit> ^gup (x*m 
cpi ce-AT). 

1,666 years, pe btiAtma ip tyi picro Agup (ap) pe 

ce^T> x\s u r ( a p) «iiie. 

519 A.D., aoip tjo'ti ci$e^pn*\ CU15 ce^t) ^gup naoJ 

■o6a%. 
52,000 of the Roman army, x>S mile "Oe^s ip t)i 

fiCiD mite Tie flUA& UOm-AnaC. 
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More than 400 years, cuitle(.<v6) (t>peir) ^5«r 

ceitpe c6at> OUA'OAin. 
About 80, cuAifum le (or cime&aU, te) ceitpe pcit). 

>» if '» *' *r ii " 

The word rli$e is often added to make it clear that 
miles not thousands is meant. Se mile r l1 S e ' ^ f^ 
mile [-oe] f lige, sia: raises. 

503. The initials of the numerals undergo the very 
3ame changes with regard to aspiration and eclipsis 
as a noun would in the same position. 

505. The article prefixes c to Aonma-o, first, and to 
occrhat), eighth, whether the following noun be mas- 
culine or feminine : as, 

aw c-occrhxvo be-an, the eighth woman. 

Initial Changes produced by the Numerals. 
-505. Aon, one; x>&, two; cetro, first; and cpe-af, 
third, aspirate the initial of the following word : as, 
-Aon no Am-din| one cow; -an ceiro fex\p, the first 
man. 

506. Aon, prefixes c to the letter f ; but has no 
effect on *o or c : ,aon a^aI -am-am, one ass ; ^on cop 
Amain, one foot; aon tj\A5Apc -amain, one priest; 
aon cflac amain, one rod ; aon cr*eao<ac am-am, one 
hawk; *6a feaoac, two hawks; aon caob amain, one 
side. 

507. Seact, seven; o£c, eight; naot, nine; and 
t>eic, ten; and their compounds eclipse the initial 
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of the following noun and prefix n to yowels ; f eACt 
mbA, seven eows ; -oe\6 n-ublA, ten apples. 

608. Cpi, ceitpe, ctJij and pe have usually no effect 
on consonants (except cent), 100, and mile, 1000); 
but cpi, ceitpe, f e, and x>ApA prefix h to vowels : as, 
cpi bA, three cows ; cpi ti-AfAil, three asses ; pe 
h-ubU, six apples ; 'j\* n -oa^a h-aic, in the second 
place; cpi cen-o, 300; ceitpe mile, 4000. 

Cpi, ceitpe, ci'115 and pe (as well as peAcc, 06c, &c), 
cause eclipsis in the genitive plural : a be ah ha xicpT 
mb<5. icoman of three cows/ Luac ceitpe bpiinc 
four pound's worth. 

The Number of the Noun after the Numerals. 
509. The noun after Aon is always in the singular, 
even in such numbers as 11. 21 , 31, 41, &c. The other 
numerals (except ns) may take the singular number 
when unity of idea is expressed: e.g., aou u^u 
•oeAg, eleven apples ; "OeApmAD pe Ap n-A cpi ttuille 
; btu\lA*>. He forgot to strike the three blows. 

810. When a noun has two forms in the plural, a 
short form and a long one, the short form is preferred 
after the numerals : as 

nAOi n-UAipe, nine times; not iiaoi n-UAipeAnncA. 

811. In Modern Irish the numerals pee, 20; -oS 
fici-o, 40, &c, ceu-o, 100; mite, 1,000, are regarded 
as simple numeral adjectives which tase the noun 
after them in the singular number. 
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812. Tills peculiar construction has nrlsen from the fact that these 
numerals are really noun$, find formerly governed the tiouns after 
them in the genitive plural. As the genitive plural- of most Irish 
nouns has exactly the same form as the nominative singular, the 
singular form has come to be almost universally used in Modern Irish 
after these numerals. Formerly they would use ceu-o ban and jv.6e 
CAOjtAC, but now we use ccuo bean and pi6e caojia. 



513. The word ceann and its plural cmn are often 
used with numerals ivhen the noun is not expressed in 
English: as, Ca rfteiro (ah'itiO) leAOap ajac ? Z& 1)6 
ce-ann -oeus 454m. How many books have you ? 
I have twelve. 

O ceAtin (or -ounie) ac*\ inp An ci$. 
There is one of them in the house. 



The Dual Number. 

514. "05, "two," always takes the noun after it in 
the dual number (neither singular nor plural), which 
in every Irish noun has the same form as the dative 
singular. This does not at all imply that the noun 
after t>& is in the dative case. It is in the dative 
singular fomi, but it may be in any of the five cases, 
according to its use in the sentence. All the cases of 
the dual number are alike, but the form of the geni- 
tive plural is often used for the genitive dual : -6S 
Gum, two cows; -OS $4t>Ainn, two smiths; USn & -66 
Unit or Un a -6 A l&m, the full of his two hands. 

v-2 
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315. The article which qualifies a noun in the dual 
number will always be in the singular form. 



516. The adjective which qualifies a noun in the 
dual number will be in the plural form, but. really in 
the dual number; the pronouns belonging to the 
noun will be in the plural form ; and the verb may, 
but need not be; because in these parts of speech the 
dual number and the plural number have the same 
forms. 



517. The initial of an adjective* qualifying and 
agreeing with a noun in the dual number will be 
aspirated, no matter what the gender or case of the 
noun may be : as, 

-6a ft£ -oeug, twelve houses. 

An *oa Uirh binA, the two white hands. 

lAn a rtA Lairh be-As, the full of her two little hands. 



518. The t> of t>a is usually aspirated, except after 
words ending in t>, n, c,\ r (dentals), ' or after the 
possessive adjective a, her. 

a "o& Coir beAjj-A, her two little feet. 



•Except demonstrative^ podfeessive, Indefinite, and interrogative 
adjectives. .... / .. • 
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The Possessive Adjective; 

519. A possessive adjective can never be used with- 
out a noun: as, her father and his, a \\-AtA\y ^5«r a 

AtA\$. 

520. The possessive adjectives always precede their 
nouns : as, mo m&tA^, my mother. 

521. The possessives mo, my; -oo, thy; and a, his, 
aspirate the initial of their nouns ; a\\, our ; oujt, your; 
and a, their, cause eclipsis: as, a *6An, his poem; *oo 
riiAt&ip, thy mother; a "o^n, her poem ; a woayi, their 
poem. 

522. If a noun begins with a Yowel, mo, my, and 
-oo, thy, become m' and *o' (c or t); a, his, has no 
effect; a, her, prefixes ti; and a, their, prefixes n; Ay, 
our, and X>u\\, your, also prefix n to vowels: as, 
a AtAiv, his father; a h-AtAMp, her father ; a n-AtAip, 
their father; m'^ean, my husband; *o'eun, your bird; 
a|\ n-Ajvan LaeteAtfiAil, our daily bread; tttm n-^Op-An, 
your song. 

523. The possessive adjectives, when compounded 
with prepositions (see par. 186), have the same 
influence over the initials of their nouns as they have 
in their uncompounded state : as, *oom ri\AtA\$, to my 
mother ; 6m tip, from my country. 
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524. When the portion of a thing which helongs to 
one or more persons is to be expressed by the posses- 
sive adjectives, the name of the thing is preceded by 
cum, with the possessive adjective before it. The 
name of the thing is in the genitive case — genitive 
singular if quantity be implied, but genitive plural if 
number — as, my bread, mo eum Afv&in (lit. my share 
of bread) ; his wine, a euro pona ; their horses, 
a scuro capaU. 

This rule is not always followed ; for instance, we 
sometimes find m'fion, my wine ; but mo Cum pfoivA 
is more idiomatic. 



525. The word cum is never used in this way before 
the. name of a single object. 

mo ledb-AjA, my book; a sc^p-Alt, their horse. 

a le-AD-Ap, his book; but a euro teao-Ap, his books. 

a 06, her cow; a cum b<5, her cows. 

526. The word cum is not used in such phrases as 
mo eoj\d, my feet; mo puite, my eyes; -a en-dma, his 
bones, &c. 

527. When the emphatic suffix is used, some make 
it follow cum ; others make it follow the noun : as, 
mo eum-fe ApAin or mo eum 4jvdin-re. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

THE PRONOUN. 

Personal Pronoun. 
628 The personal pronouns agree with the nouns 
for which they stand in gender, number and person : 

as, He is a big man. 1r tnOj\ an ?eA\\ 6. They are big 
men. 1f m<5n m\ p\\ ^A^o. 

529. A personal pronoun which stands for a noun 
the gender of which is different from its sex, agrees 
in gender with the sex of the noun ; as, 1p m-dit An 
CAitin i. She is a good girl. 1f olc An corhupj\* e\ 
He is a bad neighbour. 

530. In Irish we have no neuter pronoun corre- 
sponding to the English "it;" hence, in translating 
"it," we must determine the gender of the Irish 
noun (masculine or feminine) and then use p6 (he) or 
f 1 (she) accordingly ;* as, It is terrible weather. 1f 
CAiUce An Aimpn i. Is to-day Friday? An 1 An 
Aome az& A^A\nn ? T)ob i An £if\inne i. It was the 
truth. Za An ca^P 454m, ni fruit p6 c^om. I have 
the hammer, it is not heavy. 

* The word aic although feminine takes sometimes a masculine 
pronoun, as, 1p -oeAp ah aic e. It is a nice place. 
Notice also — 
l r e\ 
or mo OAitAmAiu. mo cuanum, &g. It is my opinion, <fcc, &c. 

ir «'. 
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531. The pronoun cu, thou, is always used to trans, 
late the English "you" when only one person is 
referred to ; as, How are you ? Ciomu\p zS cu ? 
What a man you are ! tlac cu &r\ pe^n I 

532. The personal pronouns, whether nominative 
or accusative, always come after the yerb; as, 
motAtin f£ Cu, he praises you. 

533. The disjunctive forms of the personal pro- 
nouns are used immediately after the verb IS in any 
of its forms expressed or understood ; as, if 6 -An f e-Ap 
Uii-oin 6. He is a strong man. An 6 a fuaip 6? Was 
it he who found it ? TUc i -o' inge^n f ? Is she not 
your daughter? 

534. A personal pronoun which stands for a sen- 
tence, or part of a sentence, is third person singular, 
masculine gender. An put) a-ouoahxc me, ip £ ADeifum 
ApTf . What I said, I repeat. 

535. The accusative personal pronoun usually 
comes last in the sentence or clause to which it 
belongs : as, *0'f aj; f£ a\k an £ic fin ia-o. He left them 
at that place. flu^fS leif mile eile e. He brought it 
with him another mile. "O'f^sAf im tiiArt e\ I left it 
after me. 

Relative Pronoun. 

536. The relative particle follows its antecedent and 
precedes its verb : as, an f ean a co-ol6c^f , the man 
who will sleep. 
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837. The relative particle, whether expressed or 
understood, always causes aspiration : ap, An peA|i 
Ge-Af Ag obAip, the man who will be at work. 

538. The relative when preceded by a preposition 
causes eclipsis (unless the verb be in the Past Tense). 
When the relative a signifies " all that " or " what " 
it causes eclipsis : as, ^n <\ic i n-A 6-puit r-6, the place 
in which he is ; -a DpuiL i mtXMle-AtA-CUAt, all that 
is in Dublin. 

539. When the relative is governed by a preposi- 
tion and followed by a verb in the Past Tense, the 
relative combines with po (the old sign of the Past 
Tense), and does not eclipse : An aic -ajx tuic Ao-o, 
the place where (in which) Hugh fell. 

540. The eight verbs which do not admit of the 
compounds of po being used before them (see par. 
279) form an exception to the last rule : as, An cfp 
i n-A T)CAini5 r-e\ the country into which he came. 

541. In English, when the relative or interrogative 
pronoun is governed by a preposition, the pronoun 
very often comes before the governing word : as, 
What are you speaking about f The man that he gave 
the book to is here. In colloquial Irish it is a very 
common practice to separate the relative particle from 
the preposition which governs it ; but instead of using 
a simple preposition at the end of the sentence, as in 
English, we use a prepositional pronoun. Thus we 
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can say — an peAf\ a§ a bpuil An b6, or more usually, At; 
jreAn a t>|?uiL An bd Aige,* the man who has the cow; 
An ipeA\\ aa "OiolAp au CApAll Leif, or An f^aa le** 
biolAr- au capaU, the man to whom I sold the horse. 

542. The forms -OA\\b or -oApAb, *OAnb, lepb, u\a\\X), 
&c, are compounds of a preposition, relative particle; 
"po," the sign of the Past Tense,* and da or but) the 
Past Tense of if. 

•D <A pb= , oo+A-ft\o + bA=to whom was. 

lepb =te+A+tio+bA= with or by wh om was. 

as, beAtt *0Aj\b Ainm bpi$i*o, a woman whose name 
was Brigid. 

543. As the accusative case of the relative particle 
has exactly the same form as the nominative, the 
context must determine, in those tenses in which the 
verb has no distinct termination for the relative, 
whether the relative particle is the subject or object 
of the verb ; An peAtt a ouaiI SeA^An, may mean, The 
man whom John struck, or The man who struck John. 

Translation of the Genitive Case of the English 
Relative. 

544. The Irish relative has no inflection for case ; 
hence, in order to translate the English word "whose'' 

*An peAji 50 5-vuiV ati 66 Ai^e is also naetl. 
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when not an interrogative, we must use one of the 
prepositions (^5, -oo, i) + relative particle + posses- 
sive adjective (before the noun). 



The man whose son was sick. 



[1 n-aj 

but.T>4, -ajj-d, or '5a, 1 n-A are often shortened to a, 50, 
and 'na ; hence the above sentence in colloquial Irish 
would be — 




-an peap < 50 > paio a rhac cinn. 



The woman whose son is sick visited us yesterday. 

1 *" ( ttpuil -a mac cmn tamis fl 
an oean ux> % '5a /• 

) . I an cuainc in*o6 cugainn. 

^ &c. ; 

545. To translate the English relative pronoun 
when governed by an active participle, we employ a 
somewhat similar construction ; as — 

The hare that the hounds are pursuing. 

An gippfia-o go opuiL na sa-oain an A ^°\ X S ( or an A 

ttfin, or ag c6ivai£e.acc aip). 

The man whom I am striking. 

An pean aca agam '-a (-o'-a, ga) ouala"6. 
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546. The relative a meaning all that, what, may 
itself be genitive ; as, email a nato Ann, a third of what 
were there. "t)ein beatm-ACc Om Cnoitie Cum a 
m-Aineann a\i ft&nCnoic £ine-Ann O15." " Bear a bless- 
ing from my heart to all those who live on the fair 
hills of Holy Ireland." 

The relative a in this sentence is genitive case being 
governed by cum (see par. 603). 



CHAPTER V. 



The Yerb. 
547. As a general rule the verb precedes its nomi- 
native: as, ca f£, he is; 01 ^n yeA\\ Ann,- the man 
was there. 

Exceptions. (1) When the subject is a relative or an 
interrogative pronoun the verb comes after its subject; 
as, 

An DuA&aill a ou^te^f me\ The boy who strikes me. 
Ca-o aza a-$az ? What have you? 

(2) In a relative sentence the nominative though 
not a relative pronoun may precede its verb ; but as 
the noun is usually far separated from the verb, a 
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personal pronoun is used as a sort of temporary sub- 
ject, so that really the noun and its pronoun are 
nominative to the same verb : as, 

An pe-Ap aca 'n-A f e^y Atfi 45 An -oof a? X>ua\1 f 6 -An 
CApAll. The man who is standing at the door 
struck the horse. 

Compare the similar use of the French pronoun ob ; or the English 
11 He that shall persevere unto the end, he shall be saYed." 

(3) The nominative often precedes its verb in 
poetry, and sometimes even in prose. 

1lAt 50 jumG oj\c ! Success to you ! 

548. Transitive verbs govern the accusative case ; 
and the usual order of words is, Yerb, Subject, 
Object. When the subject or object is a relative or 
an interrogative pronoun it precedes the verb. 

T)o fiinne Se-A$An An t>AT> pam. John made that boat. 
*Oo t»UAil An bUACAitt 6. The boy struck him. 

For the conditions under which a verb is aspirated or eclipsed, see 
pars. 21(g) and 26(e). 



Use of the Subjunctive Mood. 

559. The most frequent use of the present sub- 
junctive is with the conjunction 50, expressing a 
wish. If the wish be negative use TIAK (except 
with |VAit>). 
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£o mt>e-dnnui£iti "Oi-a time ! May God bless you ! 

5o op 6ifi"6 T)\& ojuvinn I God help us ! 

50 *oc6i$ cu fLan ! Safe home ! (may you go 

safely) I 
TUp 16151-0 X>\a fin 1 May God not allow that ! 

God forbid ! 
50 f -A10 m-Ait a$az ! Thank you t 

tl-A paio maic Ag^c I No thanks to you ! 

550. The subjunctive is also used after nO 50, 50 
or ACC 50, all meaning "until"; and after trmnA, 
"unless," but only when there is an element of 
doubt. 

£an Atinf o 50 *ocaj;.a'o Ajiif . Stay here till I come again, 

triune scpeiDi-o fib me\ Unless you believe me. 

triune *ocu5Ai"0 cu an Unless you give me the 

c-AingeAo -oom. money. 

551. Slit A, SUt ^A, SUt. m&, StTl T)£, all mean- 
ing " before," when used with reference to an event 
not considered as an actual occurrence, take the sub- 
junctive; as, 

Imcig leac fut a T>cA5Aiii -An m,ai§ir-cip. Be off 
with you, before the master comes. 

652. The past subjunctive is found after T>& or 
TTMtlA to express a supposed condition. They may 
also take a conditional. In translating the English 
phrases "ii he believed," "if he had believed M (im- 
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plying that he did not believe), we use x)a with the 
past subjunctive ; but as this Tense is identical in 
form with the Imperfect Tense, it may be said that it 
is the Imperfect Tense which is employed in this 
case. 

If you were to see Donal on the following day 
you would pity him. 

X)a opeicte^ *Oori\r\A\X a$ mAmm IS ap n-A t>4(u£ 
b-dt) ttuiA§ ie*\c 6. 

If you were to give me that book. 

X)a -ocast-A-r^ "Oorhf-A An leAX>A\\ pn. 

If it were true for him. X)a mtuvo pop -66 e\ 

All the particles given above can also be used 
with the past subjunctive in reference to past time. 

553. In the passive voice the present and past sub- 
junctive are identical in form with the Present and 
Imperfect Tenses (respectively) of the Indicative 
Mood. 

May it be worn out well. 50 gcAitceAjt 50 n\Ait 6. 
May it never be worn out. Y\Ap C-aitceap 50 *oeo 6 
If it were worn out. X>a goAitci 6. 

Relative Form of the Yerb. 

554. The relative form of the verb is used after the 
relative particle a, when it is the subject of the verb ; . 
(but never after the negative relative tiac, which or 
who... not). It has a distinct form in two, and only 
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two, Tenses — the Present and the Future. In these 
two Tenses it ends in " a? or e^f . In all the other 
Tenses the third person singular is used after the 
relatiye pronoun. The verb is aspirated after the 
relative, expressed or understood ; but nac eclipses. 

555. The inflection of the relative form in 'present 
tense is not used in the spoken Language of to-day 
(except in proverbs). In Connaught the final f. of the 
relative form is added to the form for the 3rd person 
singular; e.g., An ye<s]\ a rjuAile-Annf, the man who 
strikes ; An buACAill a tut^eAnnf , the boy who under- 
stands. The literary form of the' relative in the 
future tense is retained in full vigour in Connaught ; 
e.g., An pe-Aft a bu^it^e^f, the man who will strike. In 
Munster the relative form has entirely disappeared in 
both the present and the future tenses (except in pro- 
verbs). The 3rd person singular form has taken its 
place ; e.g., An f e&\y a rjuajlediin, the man who strikes. 

556. As the relative has no inflection for case, 
ambiguity sometimes arises: e.g., '"An fes\\ a buait 
Se^an, may mean, either the man who struck John, 
or, the man whom John struck. The context usually 
solves the difficulty. The following construction is 
sometimes employed in order to obviate any am- 
biguity :— 

An pe^p a buAit SeA^^n. The man who struck John. 
An pe^|\5«|\ DUAtt Se^gAn The man whom John 
e. struck. 

557. Cionnur-, how; nuv\in, when; and m^, as, are 
followed by the relative form of the verb in the Pre- 
sent and Future, and the verb is aspirated ; but with 
cionnur a, C1.A an caoi, eta An nop, c\a An mot), or any 
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other such locutions, the eclipsing a or i (in which) is 
used before the verb. Before the Past Tense, of 
course, a\\ (a-\-\\o) is used. Cionnur* a opuit cu ?• 
How are you? .. . ' ,; . 

tTUp is also followed by the ordinary Present and 
Future. 



558. SUl, " before," has two usages. It may be fol- 
lowed by the relative forms — e.g., r- ut tiocp\r- r 6 > r u ^ 
t-dini5 r*6 ; or else it may be followed by one of the 
particles a, mS, p<v-o<vall of which eclipse. 



559, After these particles, the Subjunctive Mood is 
often used when the event is future and uncertain, or 
contains a mental element : as — 

1mti$ lexvc fut. a ttpeici-6 re" tti. . . 
Be off (with you) before he sees you (i.e., so that 
he may not see you). 

It is not correct to eclipse after the word put, as 
f ut -Dermis, although sometimes done. 

560. The relative form of the Present Tense is fre~ 
quently used as a historic present, even when no 
relative occurs in the sentence : as — 

tloccAr eipetfiOn -0610, Eremon revealed to them. 
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The Verbal Noun and its Functions. 

561. "Is there an Infinitive in Irish?" We give 
here Father O'Leary's answer to his own question, 
" Certainly not." In Irish there is neither an infini- 
tive mood nor a present participle, both functions 
being discharged by the verbal noun. It follows 
from this statement that there is no such thing as a 
sign of the infinitive mood in Irish. 

1f rr»Ait Uom puDAl. I wish to walk. 

T)uD|VAf letr 5^n ceacc. I told him not* to come. 

"Ca oj\mfA peite-drh. I have to wait. 

THop rh4it tiom neati- I did not wish to salute 

nu$At> "oO. him. 

tli tig te mAlA polAifi An empty bag cannot 

feAfAtfi. stand. 

562. In the above examples, and in thousands of 
similar ones, the Irish verbal noun is an exact equivalent 
in sense of the English infinitive, sign and all. If any 
one of the prepositions t)o (or a), te or Cum, be used 
before the verbal nouns in the above examples, the 
result is utter nonsense. Now consider the following 
examples : — 

If xx\A\t Uom an b6&Aj\ "oo I wish to walk the road. 

fJUOAl. 

If mait tiom pocat x)o I wish to speak a word. 

* Not before the English infinitive is translated bj gati {a prep., 
without). 
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"OutUipc m'AtAipUom 5-an My father told me not to 

An cApAli "oo -oioL sell the horse. 

1r c6in t>uic An jreun -oo You ought to cut the grass. 

oniric. 

An F6i-oif\ teAc ^n 6-ainc Can you understand the 

•oo tuigpnc ? conversation ? 

1f mix\n tiom licip "oo I wish to write a letter. 

r5pioD*v6. 

563. The preposition no in the above examples and 
ones like them between the noun and the verbal 
noun, is very often, in the spoken language, softened 
to a : and this a is not heard before or after a vowel : 
as, 

1f c6in -owe coni^if\te '^jtACAt). 
You ought to take advice. 

564. In any sentence of the first set of examples 
there is question of only one thing ; e.g., f iud-aI, 
ceaCc, jreite-Arh, &c, but in each of the sentences of 
the second set there is a relation between two things : 
e.g., t>6tA\\ and fiubal, poc-At and Lab-Aipc, &c, and to 
express this relationship a preposition is used between 
the two nouns. If the relation between the nouns be 
altered the preposition must also be altered, as — 

Za ootAtt A^Am le puDAl, I have a road to walk. 
Za \:ocaI A^Am Le LabAtnc, I have a word to say. 
Za cApAll A^Am te "Oiot, I have a horse for sale (to 

sell). 
Za jreup asaz le bainc, You have grass to cut. 
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585. There is still another preposition which can be 
used between the nouns to express another alteration 
in meaning — 
Ua ce-dC cum cotfmui£te I have a house to live in. 

Ua cApAtt cum tnApcuig- He has a horse to ride on. 
eACcA Aige. 

If in any one of these sentences the wrong preposi- 
tion be employed the proper meaning cannot be 
expressed. 

566. In translating the simple English infinitive of 
an intransitive Yerb, use the simple verbal noun in 
Irish: as, 

He told me to go to Cork. T)u£>Aipc r6 tiom T)ui 50 

COfCA1$. 

An empty bag cannot tli tig ie mALA polAiti 
stand. feAfAin. 

It is impossible to write Hi jrei-oip rspioDA-b jjaii 
without learning. po^tAim. 

I prefer to walk. 1f peA^ Uom fiubAt. 

He cannot stand. tli £15 ieif feAfAtfi. 

Tell him to sit down. AbAip leir- fui*e rior*. 

Tell them to go away. AbAip leo imteACc. 
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567. When the English intransitive infinitive ex- 
presses purpose (i.e., the gerundial infinitive), use the 
preposition te. 

He came to stay, U.&W15 r 6 te pAtiArfLAinc. 

I have a word to say, Za pocAt A%Am te tAOAipc. 

You are to wait, U cu te jreite^tti, 

I am to go, Caim te -out. 



568. When the English verb is transitive and in 
the simple infinitive (no purpose implied) use the 
preposition -oo or the softened form a. 

My father told me to buy "Ouoaipc nV-atAip tiom 

a horse. capatt x>o Ce-annAC. 

You ought to have cut X)a cOip -6t»c an feup *oo 

the grass. x>Amt. 

He told me not to shut T)uo-Ai|\c f6 tiom gan An' 

the door. x>otvdf *oo •burnvo. 

Would you like to read An mi^n te.ac An te^ttAp 

this book ? ro -oo t£i$exv6 ? 



569. When the English infinitive is transitive, and 
also expresses purpose, use either Cun or le before 
the noun which is the object of the English infinitive, 
and X)0 before the verbal noun in Irish ; Cun takes 
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the noun after it in the genitive ; te becomes tetf 
before the article, and then causes eclipsis if the noun 
be singular. 

He will come to judge the OocpM-6 S6 cum bpeit- 

living and the dead. eAriitiAir x>o t*X>&\\\z aji 

oeot>AiD A^up ^l v ttlA|tt>- 

A1D. 
tJ4lT1l5 f£ te CApAll "OO 

ceAnnAC. 
Cu<\tt> fe cun nA oj?eAf\ 

T>0 OUAlAt). 

Cuai*6 fe teif -An ope<\|\ 
■oo £>uaLa*o. 
He said that to praise the *Out)Ai|Ac y 6 ym letf ati 

girl. SCAilin t)o motAtf. 

He came to buy the horse. Oimg re cum ati CApAiU 

a ce-AtuiAC. 



He came to buy a horse. 
He went to strike the men. 
He went to strike the man. 



570. We can also express the above by means of 
the preposition -oo alone, but in this case we must 
put the verbal noun before the other noun. This 
latter will, of course, be now in the genitive case, 
because one noun governs another in the genitive 
case. This is the only governing power the verbal noun 
has in Irish. 

He came to buy the horse, t^mij; re" -oo CeAnriAC ati 

CApAllt. 

He went to strike the man. Cuai-o y e t>o BuaUvo -An pp. 
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Did you come to strike An -0c.At15.41r *oo rjuAtA-6 

John? Se-AjAm? 

He came to make fun. O1T115 r6 tdo "oeunAm 

Spmn. 
They came to make war. Ons-ATMn t)o *6eunAm 

00541-0. 

N.B. — This latter method is not often used in the 
spoken language. 

571. When the English infinitive is passive, and 
also expresses purpose, use te. 

He is to be hanged. XZa fe te cpoc-A-d, or te 

beic cf\o6c4. 

The milk is to be drunk. "C^atx bamne te n-Ot (&c). 

Cows are to be bought at O X)a te ceAiinAC Aft An 

the fair. AonAC. 

The grass is to be cut. Cd An peujA te bAinc. 

The house is to be sold. €a ah ceAC te -oiot. 

There is no one to be seen Hi f tut -otnne aj\ bit te 

on the road. peicpnc a\\ ati mbOcAji. 

572. When a personal pronoun is the object of the 
English infinitive and the latter does not express 
purpose, we translate as follows : — 



You ought not to strike me, 



I wished to strike him. 



Hi coin "6111c me" "oo bUAtA-6. 

Hi c6\p -6uic mo btiAtAt). 
^t>A rhiAn tiom e x>o btiAtA-6. 
(t>A miAn tiom a buAta-o. 
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_ . , . Or mi -an Uotn i *oo rhoUvo. 

I wish to praise her. ■? 

Of rni«*n tiom *\ moUvo. 

It is not right to strike (TH c6if\ iat> -oo bu-Al^t). 
them. (Hi c6ip -a mbudLd'6. 



It is a bad thing to wound 
me. 



1r* otc ati put> m£ too 

gon-A-o. 
1p oLc An turn mo gonAt). 

I cannot understand it. Hi tig liom a Cuisfinc 

(its understanding). 

Could you tell me who it An p6roip LeAU a* mnpnc 
was? -00111 cia '^b'6? 

A desire to kill them came Oimg miAti a inApbtA 
upon me. orxmr-A. 

In this sentence m^bt^ is the genitive case (after 

the noun miAn) of the verbal noun mAj\bA-o. 

573. When the English infinitive governing a per- 
sonal pronoun expresses purpose, we translate as 
follows : — 



He came to strike me. 
I went to strike them. 



StAimj; f£ Toom duaUvo. 
UAimg f 6 tem6T)obuAlA-0, 

Cuai-6 tn6 t>'a itiOuaLa-6. 
Cuai-6 tn6 le ti-iAT> *oo 

btlAtAt). 



•Whenever the object of the verbal noun is a phrase, it cannot be 
put in the genitive case, but the possessive adjective a is used before 
the verbal noun. 



asi 



They are comiDg to wound] n 

I 1 



fCd pxvo ^5 ce-dcc -o&q 
nj;on-<MO. 
us. |Oi p^-o 45 cc^cc le pnn 

■oo 50114*6. 

If we used the autonomous form in this last 
sentence we would get — 

ICAtAp 45 ceacc -oa\\ 
nson^t). 
TZ&tAV &S ce^cc Le pnn 
x>o gon^-O. 

674. The English present participle.is usually trans- 
lated by the verbal noun preceded by the preposition 
45. If the English present participle expresses 
"rest " {e.g. , standing, sitting, lying, sleeping, &c), the 
verbal noun must be preceded by the preposition 1 
{—in) compounded with a suitable possessive adjec- 
tive (§ 186). 

Ca fuvo 45 ceacc. They are coming. 

t)i .an bu^CdiU'n-d feap^rh. The boy was standing. 
Ca an oean n\* r-eApirh. The woman is standing. 

575. The verbal noun in each of the above is dative 
case, governed by the preposition 45. 

576. When the English present participle governs 
an objective case, the object if a noun will follow 
the verbal noun in Irish and will be in the genitive 
case. 

He is cutting the grass. Z& r-6 45 batnc an f£ip. 
She was stretching out her Di p' 45 pne-<v6 a Lairhe 
hand. amac. 
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Are you reading the letter ? t)pua cu as tei$eAt> ru\ 

ticpe? 

Who was beatingthe child? C\a tM ag ouaLa-o au leinb? 



577. If the object of the English present participle 
bo a personal pronoun we cannot translate as in the 
above sentences, because the pronouns have no geni- 
tive case; hence instead of using the personal pronouns 
we must employ the possessive adjectives. Posses- 
sive adjectives must always precede the nouns 
which they qualify. 



He is striking me. 

Are you breaking it? 

Are you breaking them? 

He is praising us. 

Is he not burning them ? 

They are not striking her. 



C-A r£ 'gam (or 450m) 
uuaUvo (lit. he is at my 
beating). 

"Dptiit cu '£a (454) 

ttyireA* ? 
t)puit cti '%a (as&) mbpir- 

e^*6? 
"Ca f e 5<Sj\ (as a\\) moLA-o. 
T\a6 £>puiL fe '£a (as&) 

troO^At) ? 
Hi fuit pAT> '-&A (a$a) 

Du-aUvo, 



Note carefully the initial effects of the possessive 
adjectives on the verbal nouns after them. 
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678. Preceded by aj\, the Verbal Noun has the force 
of a Present Participle Passive, denoting a continued 
or habitual state : as, 

Hi fruit .an ceAH5A fin An That language is not 
tAOAinc -An 01 p. spoken now. 

Ua An cnmc An cnocA-o An The harp is hanging on 
An 115615. the bough. 

Sseut An LeAnAitiAinx:. A continued story. 

In this idiom An neither aspirates nor eclipses. 

579. With iAn, after (eclipsing), the Yerbal Noun 
has the force of a Perfect Participle : as, 

iAn -oceACc 1 n-6inwn *oo pAT)nAi5, 
Patrick having come into Ireland. 

But in this idiom iAn is usually shortened to aj\: as, 
An -oceACc, &c, the eclipsis being retained. In collo- 
quial language the Verbal Noun is commonly aspi- 
rated, not eclipsed, by An in this usage. 

580. ^An is the word used to express negation 
with the Yerbal Noun : as, 5An ceACc, not to come. 

AbAin te t)niAii 5An An sonc *oo tneA0A*6, 
Tell Brian not to plough the field. 

581. ^ An with the Yerbal Noun has the force of the 
Passive Participle in English with un prefixed: as, 

tTlo CU15 ptiinc oUia A^tir ia-o $An rnforh, 
My five pounds of wool, and they tmspun. 
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582. The genitive of the Verbal Noun is often used 
where a relative or infinitive clause would be used in 
English: as, 

HfO|\ F-A54-6 reap inmate rs^it, 

There was not a man left to tell tlie tidings. 

CAitin •oe-Af cpufOce tiA mod, 
The pretty girl who milks the cows (lit. of the 
milking, &c). 



583. The following examples will be studied with 
advantage. They are culled from Father O'Leary's 
tThon-CAinc : — 

Someone is striking me. Otap 'satti ouaIa-o. 
I am being struck. Carni t>om ouaLa-6. 

Someone is striking the ZAt&p Ag buAtA-o An 



dog. 

The dog is being struck. 

Someone is breaking the 
stones. 

The stones are being 

broken. 
They used to kill people. 
People used to be killed. 
They used to buy horses. 
Horses used to be bought. 



JA-OAlfl. 
C-4 All 5At>AJ\ T>A OUAlA-6. 
tAtAf\ A5 OflfeA-6 TIA 

gcloc. 
C£ tiA cIoca t>a mOpipeAt). 

t)icf as mApOAt) •OAOine. 
t)iot) T)Aome x>a niAj\t>At). 

t)Tci A5 CeAfltlAC CApAlU 
t)iO"6 CApAltt X)A sceAti- 

hac. 
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We (or they) will be dig- t>ert>t:e.At\ 45 bainc pa- 
ging potatoes. caoi. 

Potatoes will be dug. t)6f6 ppAcAOi x>a mtxAinc. 

We shall have dug the t)6i"6 n& ptvdcaoi tuunce 

potatoes. ^5-ainn. 

If they were breaking X)S muSi-opi 45 biur-eat) 

stones, they would not cloc nf bei-op pa-ap. 
be cold. 

If they are breaking stones YDS cdtAn aj; bpir- eA-6 clot 
they are not cold. ni puiice-Ap j:u.Aft. 

THE VEEB 1S. 

58$. A definite noun is one limited by its nature or 
by some accompanying word to a definite, individual 
or group. 

The following are definite nouns : — 

(a) The name of a person or place (but not a class 

name like S^r-Anac). 

(b) A noun preceded by the definite article. 

(c) A noun preceded by a demonstrative adjective. 

(d) A noun preceded by 54c (because it means each 

taken individually). 

(e) A noun followed by any other definite noun in 

the genitive case. 

Any noun not included in the above classes is an 
indefinite noun. 
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585. Whenever a definite noun is the subject of 
a verb in English, and the Yerb tf is employed 
in translating into Irish, a personal pronoun must 
immediately precede the definite noun in Irish. 

John is the man. 1r 6 SeA$.\n *\n pe-Ap 



WHEN TO USE THE VEBB 1S. 

586. (a) When the verb "to be " in English is fol- 
lowed by a definite noun, use ir : as, 

I am John. 1r mire Se^§dn. 

It is the man. 1r 6 -an pe-^p 6. 

You are my brother. 1r cii mo ToeAjio^At^if. 

James is the man. 1r £ Seiim-ap an pe-Ap. 

It is the woman of the house. 1r i bean an cije i. 

Are you not my friend? X)a£ cu mo C-ajua? 

He is not my father. Hi h-6 rin m'AtAip. 

All sentences of this class are called " Identifica- 
tion sentences." 

He, she and they in sentences of identity have 
usually the fore 3 of demonstrative pronouns, and 
are translated by e rin, i fin, i*vo f\.\n. 

(b) When the Yerb " to be " in English is followed 
by an indefinite* noun if or jzA may be used, 
but with very different meanings. Whenever 
we use the verb if in such a sentence we convey 
the idea of •• classification," or species : as, 1p 
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Ainirfiige bo. A cow is an animal, &c; or we lay 
stress on what the person or thing is at the time being, 
without any thought that he has become what he, or 
it, is. For instance, a father, enumerating to a friend 
the various positions in life of his children, may say, 
1r ceannunie Seum^f, if fAg-apc SexNgdn, d^ur- ir* 
ye&p x)U$e tTlicedl: James is a merchant, John a 
priest, and Michael is a lawyer. He should not use 
cd in such a case, as he considers simply what each 
is at the time being. When z& is used we convey 
tne idea that the person or thing has become what he 
(or it) is, and that he (o?* it) icas not always so. Sup- 
pose a father is telling what professions his sons have 
adopted, he should say, cd Seum^p 'ha ceAnnwoe, &c. 
In such constructions the Yerb cd must be followed 
by the preposition i or a, and a suitable possessive 
adjective. 

(c) The difference between zA and ir- is well ex- 
emplified by the two sentences ir- V eA \ x & an< i c ^ P 6 
'n-a fe*\p, D °th meaning " He is a man." If we see 
a figure approach us in the dark, and after looking 
closely at it we discover it to be a man, our correct 
phraseology would then be, ip pe-ap e\ But when we 
say cd r e 'na f e^j\ we convey a very different idea. 
We mean that the person of whom we are speaking 
is no longer a boy, he ha3 now Reached manhood. 
If anyone were speaking to you of a person 
as if he were a mere boy, and you wished to correct 
him, you should use the phrase c*S re 'pa jre-ap. 
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(d) When the indefinite noun after the Yerb "to 
be " in English is qualified by an adjective, the Yerb 
if or c-a may be used according to the idea we wish to 
convey. If we wish to express a " condition sentence " 
(i.e., one which has reference to the state or condition 
of the subject at the time in question), we usec^i; 
otherwise we employ ip, e.g., 

He is a small man. "CS f e 'da feAy oe-dj;. 

He is a useful man. Za ye J nA yeAy f o$aiic*\. 

She was a good woman t)i y\ 't\a mn^oi rhAiC. 

(c) When the verb if is employed in such sentences 
there is a cJioice of two consti-uctions. In the second 
construction (as given in the examples below), we 
emphasise the adjective, by making it the prominent 
idea of the sentence. The definite article must be 
used in the second construction. 



1f Xa Dfie^S e. | T , . £ , 

\ It is a fine day. 
1f 0pe*i5 AnU6. J 

1f oi-OCe ftoAfi i. 



\l t is a cold night. 
1f yuAy An oit»ce i. ' 



1 ' * ' That is a fine cow. 

1f Ope^$-An DO i 



: i rm. 1 
DO i pn. J 

fin ? 
TIac *oeAf -An c-oHe^n e ym? 



Y\a6 oiteAn -oeAy 6 fin ? ) 

. > Isn't that a pretty island? 
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(/) When a simple adjective follows the verb " to 
be" in English, either if or ca may be employed 
in translating, as, 

Honey is sweet, if mitif mil or c£ nut mit,ir. 
He is strong, if Lai-oi^ € or ci, f e t.ai'oifv. 

587. The beginning of a sentence is naturally the 
place of greatest prominence, and is usually occupied 
in Irish by the verb. When, however, any idea other 
than that contained in the verb is to be emphasised, 
it is placed immediately after the verb ir, and the 
rest of the sentence is thrown into the relative form. 

For example, "We went to Berry yesterday," 
would be generally translated : Cit4it> rmn 50 'Ooipe 
im>6: but it may also take the following forms 
according to the word emphasised. 

We went to Derry yester. If rinne -oo cuai-6 50 
day. *Ooi|\e irme\ 

We went to Berry yester- 1f 50 *Ooipe -oo cuxm* 
day. f inn in*oe\ 

We went to Derry yester- 1f int>e -oo cuai-6 finn 50 
day. *Ooine. 

588. The Yerb 1S is then used. 

(1) To express Identity, e.g. f 1f 6 Conn an pf. 

(2) „ Classification, „ 1f pi Conn. 

(3) „ Emphasis, „ 1f in-oe -oo cu.Ait> 

rinn 50 'Ooine. 
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POSITION OF WOKDS WITH 1S. 

589. The predicate of the sentence always follows 
1S: as, 

Dermot is a man, 1r pe^\ "Oi-Aimuiro. 

They are children, ir pAirr>i iat>. 

John is a priest, 1r rA^Afc SeA^Aii. 

Coal is black, 1r -oub guAi. 

A cow is an animal, 1r Aimrfii£e bo. 

Turf is not coal, Hi 511AI mOin. 

Is it a man? An ye-Ap 6? 

590. Sentences of Identification — e.g., Conn is the 
king — form an apparent exception. The fact is that 
in this sentence either the word "Conn" or "the 
long" may be the logical predicate. In English 
" king" is the grammatical predicate, but in Irish it is 
the grammatical subject, and "Conn" is the gramma- 
tical predicate. Hence the sentence will be, 1r e 
Conn an -pi. 

591. In such sentences, when two nouns or a pro- 
noun and noun are connected by the verb ir, as a 
general rule, the more particular and individual of 
the two is made grammatical predicate in Irish. 
The converse usually holds in English. For instance, 
we say in English " I am the messenger," but in Irish 
ir mire An teACCAipe (lit. "the messenger is I"). 
Likewise with the following : — 

You are the man, 1r cti <su ye-ap. 

He is the master, 1r £ pin *\n m4i$ircip. 

t \Ye are the boys, Ir pnne tu buACAilti. 
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592. Sentences like "It is Donal," " It is the mes- 
senger/' &e„ are translated if e *Ooriiti.AtL 6, ir £ an 
ceACCAipe e. Here " 6 *Oorhn^lt" and " 6 at\ ueac- 
cAipe" are the grammatical predicates, and the second 
6 in each case is the subject. 

It is the master, 1f 6 an triAi§ircip e\ 

He is the master, if 6 fin an mAigir ap. 
(The underlined words are the predicates.) 

593. In recent times we often find such sentences 
as "1f 6 An m-AiStrcitV "If 6 an pe-Af," &c, for "It 
is the master,*' " It is the man," in which the last e, 
the subject of the sentence, is omitted. 

Translation of the English Secondary Tenses. 

594. The English Present Perfect Tense is trans- 
lated by means of the Present Tense of the verb ca, 
followed by -o* 6if (or cap 6tf) and the verbal noun. 
"When -o' 6ip comes immediately before the verbal 
noun, the latter will be in the genitive case; but 
when -d* £if is separated from the verbal noun by the 
object of the English verb, the verbal noun will be 
preceded by the preposition "do, and will be dative case. 

He wrote, *Oo r5f"°tt r^- 

He has just written, O y 6 x>* 6if fgitfootA. 

He broke the window, *Oo opif r£ An fwnneos. 

He has broken the window, Ua f 6 -o' 6tf tia putnneoige 

•oo OfifeAt). 
He has just died, €a f6 -o' 6ip OAip -a'pAgAH. 

g2 
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595. The word "just" in these sentences is not 
translated into Irish, and the word after -o' eip is in 
the genitive case. 

596. When the English verb is transitive there is 
another very neat method of translating the secondary 
tenses. As already stated, there is no verb 
"to have" in Irish: its place is supplied by the verb 
ca* and the preposition ag. Thus, " I have a book" 
is, Ca teaoaj\ agam. A similar construction may be 
used in translating the secondary tenses of an English 
transitive verb. The following sentences will illustrate 
the construction : — 

I have written the letter, O an licip rsnioot-a a^am. 

I have struck him, Ca r-6 tmailce 4x5am. 

Have you done it yet? t)puit f£ -oeutiua agac p6f? 

I have broken the stick, Ua -an ttiai*oe opifce agam. 

597. The English Pluperfect and Future Perfect 
are translated in the same manner as the Present 
Perfect, except that the Past and Future Tenses re- 
spectively of UA must be used instead of the Present, 
as above. The following examples will illustrate the 
construction; — 

He died, puain y6 oaf.. 

He had just died, t)i r^ -o' 6if ^if *o' fa$aU. 

^t)i f 6 *o' 6if na cataoipeac 
•oo t>j\if ea*0. 



He had broken the chair, 



b t)i An cataoijt b^ipce aige. 
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The window has Just been (ZAtAp t>' 6if ns -truinneoige 
broken by a stone, ( x>o t»^if eA"6 te ctoic. 

)t)i -An tici|A f5i^iot)t-A AgAm. 
t)tOf t>* 6if via Ucpe "DO 
f5]A1Ot»A*0. 

(X)&ax> x>' £if cpice *oo cup 
A|\ mo cult) oiupe fut 



I shall have finished my 
work before you will be 
ready, 



a mo^ifi v&\X> (utt^m), 
t)eit> mo cutt> oibpe Cjvioc- 
nuigte AgAm fuL a 



Prepositions after Yerbs. 
398. We give here a few verbs which require a 
preposition after them in Irish, although they require 
none in English : — 



56itlim t>o, 


I obey. 


tlmUngim t>o, 


»i 


Cuix>i$im te, 


I assist. 


1rmpm *oo, ) 
T)eit\im te, J 


I tell. 




C«5Aim a$, 


I persuade, prevail over. 


CwgAim pa, 


I endeavour. 


lAtA^AIttl Af, 


I ask (beseech). 


piA|?|Mii$im *oe, 


I ask (enquire). 


^eAttAim t>o, 


I promise. 


t)eAnnui$im t>o, 


I salute. 
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Ctnrhrngim a\\, 
t)eifMm A\y, 
5te«f Aim a$, 

leigum 100, 
CorhAitiii$im *oo, 
tttAicim , oo, 
Pfe-A5i\Aim *oo, 
^Oifum a$, 
6ipi£eAnn tiom, 

tJi5im te, 
C15 tiom 
Sg-Aottim t>o, 
1mpi§im Af\, 
UAitm$im te, 



I remember. 

I catch, I overtake. 

I prepare feteuf ot\c, get 

ready). 
I allow, permit. 
I advise. 

I forgive, pardon. 
I answer. 
I help. 
I succeed (lit. It arises with 

me). 
I confirm, I corroborate. 
I can. 
I loose. 

I beg, I beseech. 
I please. 



599. Many verbs require prepositions different from 
those required by their English equivalents. 



t^ojiAim Ajt, 
P-dtiAim te, 
Uft.acc.Aiin a\\, 
Ceitim A$ t 
S5A[iAim te, 
Cuifum pop Aft, 
t,Abf\Aim te, 
■Oeifum te, 
Ap . . . te, 



I speak of. 
I wait for. 
I treat of. 
I conceal from. 
I separate from. 
I send for. 
I speak to. 
I say to. 

say, said to (a\\ is used only 
in quotation). 
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t)ei|iim a§ai*6 >d|\, 
X)eunAim mASxVO p-i, 
Cjiitim pi, 
t>Ainim te (also •do), 
t)eipim tuxM-6 Ap, 
Oim Do*OfUii$te a%, 
6ircim te, 
T)Ap te, 
5t^oi"6im A\\ f 
Cm mm A|\, 
5«i"6im a\\, 

■peuC <Ap, 



teAtiAim T>e, 
t)eipim Ap...&xi t 



"OTotAim le...Ap, 



*OiotAim ^f, 
CAitim te, 

CpomAim aja, copitii£im 
*Fi Uii$im aj\, 



I face (for) (a place). 

I make fun of, I mock. 

I tremble at. 

I belong to, I appertain to. 

I win a victory over. 

I am bothered with. 

I listen to. 

It seems to. 

I call for. 

I excel or surpass in. 

I pray for ; also, I beseech. 

(gui-o ofVAinn, pray for us.) 
look at (f euc oj\tA, Look at 

them; peuc ixvo, Examine 

or try them). 
I bid farewell to. 
I stick to. 
I take hold of... by: as, He 

caught me by the hand. 

Rug fe ^p Lairh opm. 

Catch her by the hand, 

t)eip -Ap tAirh uipf\i. 
I sell to... for. He sold me 

a cow for £10. *Oiot p e 00 

tiom -a^ "6eic OpuncAitt, 
I pay for. 
I throw at. 
I begin to (do something). 
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The Negative Adverb — Not, 
600. Young students experience great difficulty in 
translating the English negative adverb—" not." We 
here give the various ways of translating "not." 
Not, with the Imperative mood, is translated by nA. 
„ „ Subjunctive „ „ nSn. 

„ „ Verbal Noun „ s^n. 

f Past Tense | statement ' ™°H or c A| a. 
(question, n^ or tiAC-ap. 
Indicative Mood/ 

1 All other (statement, nf or 6a. 

V tenses (question, nac, r\&. 

* If... not " is translated by mutiA :* if the verb be 
in the past tense use munap. 

All the above forms are used in principal sentences 
only. In dependent sentences " that.. .not " is always 
translated by hac or n£, except in the past tense, in- 
dicative mood, when n^n or nac-Ap must be used. 

til, aspirates; 6a, eclipses. Ca become* can 
before if and puit : e.g. f can m6, It is not I. 

How to answer a question. Yes — No« 

601. (a) In Irish there are no fixed words for "Yes" 

or " No." As a general rule in replying to questions, 

"Yes" or "No" is translated by using the same 

verb and tense as has been employed in the question. 

* Prouounoed morru. 
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The subject of the verb used in reply need not be 
expressed, except when it is contained in the verb end- 
ing. In English we frequently use a double reply, as 
" Yes, I will." " No, I was not/' &c. In Irish we 
use only one reply. 



t)f inL uu cmn ? Uaiiti. 

Haiti f 6 annf om ? Hi natb. 

An Of aca cu Seagan ? 
tlf pACA or nf pac-Af . 

An X>^aca ye au ceac? 

Connate. 
An -ocuiseann cu ? 

Uuigtm. 
An 'oaocpai'O cu ? TH 

tiocpa-o. 



Are you sick? Yes, or I 

am. 
Was he there ? No. 
Did you see John ? No. 

Did he see the house? 

He did. 
Do you understand ? Yes. 

Will you come? No, 1 
will not. 



(b) When the question has been asked with any 
part of the verb if, expressed or understood, followed 
by a definite noun, the English subject must be used 
in the answer, as also must the verb, except when the 
answer is negative. 

An cu An fean? 111 nvfe. Are you the man? No. 
YlAt e fin An pean ? 1f e. Is not he the man ? Yes, 
he is. 

An o'6 fin Seagan ? Tlion Was that John ? No, it 
t>'e\ was not. 
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Notice also the following : — 

ETRST SPEAKER. SECOND SPEAKER. 

1f mif e -An ceACCAifte. An uu ? 

I am the messenger. Are you $ 

Hi h-e f m aj\ rAgAfic. 11 ac 6 ? 

H<? is wo£ ow priest Isn't he ? 

1r- 4 An peA|t 6. Hi ti-e. 

It is the man. It is not. 

(c) Whenever the question is asked by any part of 
the verb if, followed by an indefinite predicate, the 
word "Yes" is usually translated by repeating the 
verb and the indefinite predicate, as — 

TUc £UAp .an Ue? 1f Isn't it a cold day? Yes, 
•pttAfu or It is. 

TIac mAit 6 ? 1r- mAiC. Is it not good ? Yes, or 

It is. 
An Aige acS ax\ c-AinseAt) ? Is it he who has the 
1f Aige. money ? Yes. 

But in this case the answer may also be correctly 
given by using the neuter pronoun eAt>. \y e^.X) (or 
'reAt>) for "yes;" ni ti-eAt) for "no." 

An WaV-da-d 6 f in ? 11 i Is that a dog ? No. 
n -eAt>. 

An SAfAnAC e? 'SeA-6. Is he an Englishman ? 

Yes. 
Hac rriAit e? 'SeA-O. Isn't it good ? It is. 
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(d) When the question is asked with " who " or 
"what," the subject alone is used in the answer, and 
if the subject be a personal pronoun the emphatic 
form will be used, as — 

Cia jutine e \>\n ? tTlir-e. Who did that ? I did, 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Preposition. 
602. As a general rule the simple prepositions 
govern a dative case, and precede the words which 
they govern : as, 
011115 r e 6 Cofic.Ai£. He came from Cork. 

U115 r^ An c-tittaU -oo'n He gave the apple to the 
ifuiAoi. woman. 

Exceptions. (1) The preposition i-oip, " between," 
governs the accusative case: as, \t>\\\ Coficaig ^5tif 
ttnmneac, between Cork and Limerick. 

(2) 5° x>cf,* meaning "to" (motion), is followed by 
the nominative case. 
CtiAit) fe 50 -oci An ce-AC. He went to the house. 

*5<> -oci is really a corrupted form of the old subjunctive mood of 
the verb cigrni, I come; so that the noun after 50 -oci was formerly 
nominative case to the verb. 
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(3) The preposition 5 An, " without" governs the 
dative in the singular, but the accusative in the 
plural: as, 

"CA f 6 §An CSilL He is without sense. 

5 An An scAip-oe. Without our friends. 

603. The words cimceAU (around)* unAr-tiA or 
cneAfnA (acrosx), coif (beside), |?at) (along), cumt 
or c«n (towards), coifg (owing to), t>aIa, -oaLca, and 
[iomtur-A] (as to, or concerning), although really nouns, 
are used where prepositions are used in English. 
Being nouns, they are followed by the genitive case. 

t!)uAil fe* f at> n-A rpdne 6. He struck him along the 
nose. 

-An mt>6i , 6 cu a 5 t>uI turn Will you be going to 

An AonAi£ 1 mbAfiAC? (towards) the fair to- 

morrow ? 
t>o nit f 6 omceAlt nA He ran around this place. 

h-Aice feo. 
T)o cua-oak en Af nA An They went across the field 

§tnnc eonnA. of barley. 

For the so-called compound prepositions see par. 603, dc 

604. The prepositions 1 (in) and te (with) become 
inp and leir- before the article : eg., mr an te.^An in 

* The meanings given in parenthesis are the usual English equiva- 
lents, not the real meaning of the word*. 
tThe tn in this word is pronounced like n. 
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the book ; teip -an tjpe^fi, with the man. In Munster 6 
(from), *oe (off, from), do (to), ai^e (=^5, at, with), and 
some others take r before the plural article — 6 r- x\a 
^a\\a\X>, from the men ; *oo pri** duaio, to the cows. 

605. The simple prepositions cause aspiration 
when the article is not used with them : as, Ap 
tXapt 1 An cnuic. On the top of the hill. fu-Aip f 6 6 fe&p 
au ctge 6. He got it from the man of the house. 

Exceptions (1) The prepositions-Aj;, at; le, with; ar-, 
out : 50, to, cause neither aspiration nor eclipsis ; 
as, X)o fctnc f 6 te 50U. He fell by Goll. CvlmX) f& 
50 X)Ai\.e-AtA-CUAt. He went to Dublin. 

5 An, without, may aspirate or not. 

(2) The preposition 1 or a, in, causes eclipsis even 
without the article : as, t)i r-6 1 gCopcxM^. He was in 
Cork. 

606. The simple prepositions, when followed by the 
article and a noun in the singular number, usually 
cause eclipsis: as, ^p -an mbApp, on the top; 't\ 
ttpe-Ap, from the man ; '^au mbAile, at home. 

Exceptions. (1) The prepositions *oo,* to, and -oe, 
of, off, from, when followed by the article, usually cause 
aspiration, though in some places eclipsis takes place. 

•50 or 50 -out is usually used for "to" when motion to is implied 
(the Latin aec. of motion). t>o is usually used for "to" when no 
motion is implied (the Latin dative). 
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Aspiration is the more common practice : do 'ti feA$ t 
to the man; *oe'n rhrraoi, from the woman. They 
prefix c to f ; as, Uug y& "oo'ti cf^gApc e. He gave 
it to the priest. Sa (=inr an) usually aspirates in 
Munster ; f a bops^ rh6f\, in the big box. 

(2) When jah, without, is followed by the article it 
produces no change in the initial consonant follow- 
ing: as, s-An at\ tMon, without the wine; but if the 
following noun be masculine and begin with a vowel, 
or be feminine beginning with y , c is prefixed : as, 
5^n An u-eun, without the bird; 5^11 -an cpuit, without 
the eye. 

In the Northern dialect aspiration takes place after 
the preposition and the article. 



607. When a simple preposition ending in a vowel 
comes before the possessive adjective a (his, her, or 
their), or the possessive ap, our, and Oup, your, the 
letter n is inserted before the possessive : as, te n-a 
L&irh, by his hand; cpe n-a mt>oj\Aitt, through their 
palms ; te n-^p scuit), with (or by) our portion ; te 
noup Dcoit, with your permission. 

Except the prepositions x»o and *oe, which become t>\ 

Whenever 50 or te comes before any other word 
beginning with a vowel the letter n is usually inserted : 
as, 6 rfiAvom 50 tvoi-oce, from morning till night ; 50 
ti-AUMin, to Scotland; te ri-e-AgLA, with fear, 
par. 29.) 
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608. In Irish certain nouns preceded by prepositions 
have often the force of English prepositions. As 
nouns they are, of course, followed by a genitive 
case, unless a preposition comes between them and 
the following noun, when the dative case naturally 
follows. Such locutions are styled in most grammars 
" Compound Prepositions," and to account for their 
construction they give the rule " Compound Preposi- 
tions are followed by the genitive case." 



609. We give here 
employed in Modern 



1 t^A^AX), 

i tipxvonuife, 
1 lAt&\p ( 
op c6rh4if\, 
Of coinne, 

Af ucu ; 

a$ p on 
a\\ f5^t, 

1 DfOC-AlfV 
1 X)ZeAUZA 
1 •OCAOD, 

i gceann, 
f?6 *6ein, 
1 gcomne 
pe" "Oem, 
1 mears, 



1 



CA, J 



a fairly full list of such phrases 
Irish. 

along with; on the side of. 

in the presence of. 

before ; face to face. 

for the sake of, for the love of 

under the pretext of. 

along with, in company with. 

concerning ; with regard to. 
at the end of. 

for, (in the sense of going /or). 

towards, 
among, amongst. 
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A|\ f eA*6, 
te ri-e-Af ba, 

i scOip, (i scotfioip), 

Ap cut, 

j rvoiAitt, 

caji eif, -o'eif, 

1 5C0inni£>, 1 gcoirme, 

1 scupravoe, 

cun, > 

(Cum),) 

t>' ionnf Ait>e, 

■o' ionnf-Ai$i"6, 

te coif,) 

coif, ) 

i n-eu-o^Ti, 

x>o p6ip, 

op cionti, 
C4f ceanrj, 
te ti-Aif , 

1 5c.Aite.Am, i pit, 
i n-Airroeoin, 
i n-Airivoeoin, 
te ti-A$Ai"6, 
i n-Aice, 









opposite. 

against. 

throughout (used of time). 

for want of. 

throughout (used of space) 

for, for the benefit of. 

behind, at the back of. 

after (used of place). 

after (used of time). 

against. 

concerning, about. 

to, towards. 

'towards. 

beside, by the side of (a sea, a 

river, &c.) 
against, 
according to. 

over, above. 

beyond, in preference to. 

beside, by the side of. 

during. 

in spite of. 

for, for the use of. 
near. 
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610. Some of them are followed by Prepositions. 

tAirii te, near, beside. 

i n-s^p "do, near. 

cimCeAtt An, around (and touching), 

mAn $eAtt An, o n account of. 

mAn Aon te, along with, together with. 

i n-6infeACc teJ together with, at the same 

i n-Aon--oi$e te,j time as. 



611. Examples— 

X)o Cuin f6 of cionn an 
*OOnA1f e\ 

Connie 1 n-AiceAn cobAin 

1AT) 

*Oo nit An 5A*0An * ti'oiai'6 

An crionnAi$. 
Oa oi i opoOAin SeumAir? 

Do tug f 6 *Oom An CApAtt 
fo te Ii-a^ait) An 

CfA5A1^C. 
^10C£A"0 Af A1f T>' 6lf An 
CfAtfip*M'0. 

Hi fruit tei$eAf An oit i 

n-A$Ai*0 An OAif . 
"Oo CUAit) r6 pA *oem nA 

5 CApAtt. 

An feat) An tAe. 
An put) nA cine. 



(1) Nouns. 

He put it over the door. 

I saw them near the well. 

The hound ran after the 

fox. 
Who was along with 

James? 
He gave me this horse for 

the priest. 

I shall come back after 

the summer. 
There is no remedy against 

death. 
He went for the horses. 

Throughout the day. 
Throughout the country. 
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"Oo p6ip ati teADAip p eo. 
Cd p6 Le coif via p-Ai|\|\5e. 
•Qo cuip pe An tub crni- 
ce-AU An mo ce-ann. 



According to this book. 
He is beside the sea. 
He put the loop around 
my head. 



612. 



(2) Pronouns. 



t^mi5 p£ im "Oiait^. 
Ha t6i& 'tiA n"OiAi"6 f eo. 
Cia oi *nA poCAip? 
"OeunpAT) epin a\\ "oo fon. 

An ceAnnui£ip e f eo Lem 

A&A1-6? 
DlOf Ap A n-A$Alt). 

€a am puipeOg op Ap 

gcionn. 
An paid cu 1 n-Ap n-xMce 

n-Aice lwn)? 
t)i p6 i n-Aice tiom. 
CAinig pi-AD im a^ai-o. 



He came after me. 
Do not go after these. 
Who was along with him? 
I shall do that for jour 



Did you buy this one for 

me? 
I was opposite them. 
The lark is above us. 

Were you near us? 

He was near me. 
They came against me. 



Translation of the Preposition •' For." 
613. (a) When "for" means "to bring," "to fetch," 

use pA" "66111, a g-coinne, or as iAppAi-o, followed by a 

genitive case; or as cpiAll Ap: as, 

Go for the horse. €61$ aj; cpiAtt An An sc^pAU. 
He went for John. Cuai-o pe pe *oew 5eA£<Sin. 
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(b) When "for" means "to oblige," "to please," 
use *oo, followed by the dative ease : as, 
Do that for him. T)eun pn x>6. 

Here is your book for you. 'Seo *6uic "oo te4£>4fl. 

Use -oo to translate "for" in the phrases "good 
for," "bad for," "better for," &c: as, 

This is bad for you. 1f otc -owe e f eo. 

(<?) When "/or" means "for the use of," use te 
ti-A§4n">, followed by a genitive case, or t>o with 
dative. 



I bought 


this 


for 


the 


Ce-Atintnge-Af 6 feo te 


priest. 








11-4541 -6 4t1 Cf454ipC 
(•oo'n Cf454|ic). 


He gave 


me money 


for 


tug f & 4i|\se4X> -oom te-o' 


you. 








a^ai-6. 



(d) When "for" means " duration of time" use te, 
with the dative case, if the time be past, but 4jt t?e.<v6 
or 50 ce^nn, with the genitive case, if the time be 
future. In either case past and future are to be 
understood, not with regard to present time, but to 
the time of the action described. 

(1) He had been there for t)i re* 4tw te btiA-oain 

a year when I came. nu4ip tairns m6. 

(2) He stayed there for a X)' fan f & 4tw a\\ pe4*o 

year. (50 ceAnn) t>ti4-6n-A 

H 
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In the first sentence the year is supposed to be completed at the 
time we are speaking about, and is, therefore, past with regard to the 
time we are describing. 

In the second sentence the time at which the action of staying (If 
we be allowed to use the word "action") took place at the very 
beginning of the year that he spent there. The year itself came after 
the time we are describing ; therefore it is future with regard to that 
time 

It will be a great assistance to the student to remember that 
Ajt f e-a-d or 30 ceAnn are used when in the English sentence the fact 
is merely stated, as in sentence (2) ; and that te is used when a 
secondary tense ought to be used in the English sentence, as in sen- 
tence (1). 

(e) When "/or" means "for the sake of," use Ap 
p on followed by a genitive case. 

He toiled for a little gold. SAOtptng p6 Ap pon toeAg- 
Ain 61 p. 

(f) When "/or" is used in connection with "buy- 
ing" or "selling," use a$ followed by a dative case. 
He bought it for a pound. CeAnnui£ pe Ap punc 6. 

I sold it for a shilling. TMolAp Ap pgating £• 

(g) "For*' after the English verb "ask" is not 
translated in Irish. 

He asked me for a book. T)' iApp p 6 teAbAp opm. 
Ask that man for it. iApp a^ &n fcpeAp pom e\ 

(Ji) "For" after the word "desire*' (*oiht) is usually 
translated by 1 (=in): as, Desire for gold, "0611 1 n-op 
or, -Quit trip An Op. 
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(i) The English phrase "only for" very often 
means "were it not for," "had it not been for," and 
is translated by man a mbiA-o, followed by a nomina- 
tive. 
Only for John the horse TTIupA mbe-A-o SeAg^n x>o 

would be dead now. t>eAt> ati CApAti mApt> 

Anoip. 



614. 



Note the following Examples. 



I have a question for you. 
To play jor (a wager). 
To send for. 

A cure for sickness. 

To wait for. 

For your life, don't tell. 

He faced for the river. 

They fought for (about) 

the Fiannship. 
Don't blame h5m for it. 

I have great respect for 

you. 
This coat is too big for me. 

What shall we have for 

dinner? 
It is as good for you to do 

your best. 



Ua ceipc Aj;Am ope. 
1mipc An (jeAll). 
pop *oo Cup . . » . Ap. 
(tei£eAp i ti-A£Ait> cinnip. 
( „ a\\ tin neap. 
£AnAriiAinc le. 
Ap t>' AnAm, nS h-wmp. 
Cug pe -a AgAi"6 ^p -An 

AttAinn. 
Upoix>eAt)Ap am An 

opAnnuiseACc. 
TIa caip a rnitle^n Aip (its 

blame on him). 
Ca meAp m6p A^Am ope. 

"CA An c5ca po po-rii6p 

-oom. 
Cai*o6 tiiAp ^gAinn ^p 

S\y nt)inneup ? 

U-A pe COtfl H1A1C A£AC "DO 

"OiceAtt *oo -OeunArti. 
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615. Translation of the Preposition " Of." 

(a) Whenever "of" is equivalent to the English 
possessive case, translate it by the genitive case in 
Irish. 

The son of the man. XUac An £if». 

The house of the priest. Ueac An cf.A5.Aipc. 

There are cases in which the English "of," al- 
though not equivalent to the possessive case, is trans- 
lated by the genitive in Irish. 

The man of the house. V eA V^ An c1 S e - 
A stone of meal. Cloc rmne. 

(b) Whenever "of" describes the material of which 
a thing is composed, or the contents of a body, use 
the genitive case. 

A ring of iron. purine lAjiAinn. 

A cup of milk. CupAn OAinne. 

A glass of water. 5iome U1 f5 e - 

(c) When "of" comes after a numeral, or a noun 
expressing a part of a whole, use x>e with the dative ,* 
but if the word after "of* in English be & personal 
jji'onoun, use one of the compounds of .Ag with the 
personal pronouns. 

The first day of the week. An ceux> Ua -oe'n cfe.ACc- 

main. 
One of our hounds. Ce^nn *o' aj\ nj;.At)ttAio. 

Many of the nobles. 1116>&n -oe tiA n-u-AifUb. 

One of us was there. t)T "outne A$.Ainn -Ann 
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Some of them. Cuto aca. 

One of these (persons). "Ouine -aoa fo. 
A te-At is used for " half of it" or " half of them ." 

(d) When "of* 9 follows "which," use -oe with 
nouns, and -aj; with pronouns. 

Which of the men? Ci-a (ciaoa) *oe na jre-AjvAib? 

Which of us? CiAAS^inn? 

(e) When " of" means " about " use cimciott or pd. 
They were talking of the tHo-o^ ^5 oawc timcioU 

matter. -An jiwoa. 

(/) " Of" after the English verb "ask/' "inquire/ 
is translated by -oe. 

Ask that of John. ptApnui$ fin i>e &e-A&An. 

(g) When "of" expresses "the means" or instru- 
ment " use te or -oe. 

He died of old age. V UA1 jt y 6 b^r te f eAn-Aoip 

He died of hunger. pu-Aij\f e b.Ap leif -An ocfiAf. 

He died of a seven days' pu-Ain f e" b&y *oe £.aLap 
sickness. f e^cc La. 

(/j) Both of us. Sinn anAon. 

Both of you. Sib .AtvAon. 

Both of them. Si-a-o djvAon, i-a-o -AjtAon. 
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616. Further 

He is ignorant of Irish. 

The like of him. 
Such a thing as this. 
Don't be afraid of me. 
A friend of mine. 
A friend of yours. 
A horse of mine. 
A horse of Brian's. 
I have no doubt of it. 
A man of great strength. 
Oisin of mighty strength 

and vigour. 
(t)A is the past tense of 1) 
I think much of it. 



Examples. 

"Ca f6 AinttpopAC wf -An 
n^-ae-oilis. 

A teit6iT> (his like). 

A leicefo feo *oe two. 

VIA bicO e-AsLdopc |\0rhAtu. 

Cajva •oom. 

Cajaa -outc. 

CApAtl Uom. 

CapaU, te t)f\iAn. 

Hi -p uit ArhjVAf a^aiti -Aifi. 

pe^\ if m0|\ ne^pc. 

Oifin t>A tpeun ne^c A'r 
tut. 
1 in the previous sentence.) 

Ca meAf mOn a^aiti Aip. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Classification of the Uses of the Prepositions. 

617. A5, AT. 

1. To denote possession (a) with ca. 
C<S rsiAn AgAffl. I have a knife. 

Ca Aitne A5Am Ap An I know that man. 

bpeAp f 01 n. 
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(b) With other verbs : 

Coime-a-o p6 &n pgian xMge He kept the knife for him- 
pein. salf. 

*0' ^5 p & aca iat> He left them to them. 

2. It is used in a partitive sense, of them, &c 

Aon -ouine aca. Anyone of them. 

5-ac Aon aca. Each one of them. 

3. With verbal nouns to translate the English 
present participle : 

(a) active — "Ca p 6 45 fcu-AtA-o an V>ua6aIIa. 

He is beating the boy. 

(b) passive — "Ca au buacAiU aj$A ('$-&) ouaUvo. 

The boy is being beaten. 

4. With verbal nouns followed by x>o, meaning 
"while." 

A5 -out *o6ib. While they were going. 

5. To express the agent or cause with passive verbs. 

C^Anctoc <;a(a5^)c<35aiI The stono is being raised 
45 Seamup. by Jameo. 

The English preposition at when used with as 
semblies, e.g. market, fair, school, &c, is usually 
translated by a\\. 
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618. AXl, ON, UPON. 

1. Literal use : An -An moojvo, on the table. 

2. In adverbial phrases : 

(a) TIME. 

An b-AU, just now, by and by. .An -pe^-6, during. 

La a\\ La, day by day. -An m^iTun, in the morning. 

-An uAinitj, by times. -An ax\ L&t-Ain, immediately. 

(b) PLACE. 

-An tut, in existence, at all. -An Cut, behind. 



-An Le-An, } 

-An pMW5 e » /■ at sea. 

-An rnuin, J 

-An L-dn, on the ground, 

-An ti, on the point of. 

-An ?at>, in length. 

-An f ait>,* lengthwise. 



on earth. 



cpi cnoi§te 



-An rsoit, in school. 
-An put), throughout, 
-An ne-Arfi, in heaven. 
An t)on*o, on board. 

An CALA1TI, 
Afl CALtflAW, 

An -An "oojtAf , by (through) 
the door. 
An p-At> (pai-o), three feet long. 
,, wide. 
„ high. 
., deep. 



I An LeiteAt>, 
J An Aoijvoe, 
\A\y "ooirftne, 

(c) CAUSE. 
-Ap ah 4i6ttaf\ f om, for that -a^ LeAtcnom, under op- 

reason, therefore. pression. 

A|\ f on, for the sake of. An coiL, according, to the 

An eAgtA 50, for fear that. will of. 



• Aft a £aix>, literally on its length. 
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4[\ 615m, hardly, by com- ^f\ co£a, at the choice of. 
pulsion. 

(d) MANNER AND CONDITION. 

a$ coh a|\ tut, on any con- ah 'oeitt), in the form of. 

dition. xv|\ piuttAt, in progress. 

ah An rnO-6, in the manner. a|\ a tAigeAt), at least. 

x\]a ajjai-o, forward. -aj\ -Aip, back. 

-A&aro^-AS-Ai'O, face to face. -Af\ scut, backwards, 

teat -Af\ teAt, side by side. a$ cnApnA, breadthwise. 

ah LApA*6, ablaze. a|\ pAn, ") 

Af\ cutriAp, in tne power of. a\i p eACpAn,) 

t>eAj;An ah fceAj;An, little aj\ meipge, drunk. 

by little. ah p o-oAp, trotting. 

-AH CAiH*oe, on credit. a\\ lApACc, on loan. 

3. In numbers : 

* Chi ^ picro, 28. 
UniorhA-o a\^ £161*0, 23rd, 

4. (a) Before the verbal noun, which it eclipses or 

aspirates to form the past participle active. 
Ah 'OutiA'6 An -ooHAip T>6it> Having shut the door, 
-o' imtigeADAH. they went away. 

(b) With the possessive adjective a and verbal 
noun to form perfect participle passive. 
AH ti-A Cup 1 ti-eAg^H A5, Edited by. 
Ah n-A cuh AmAft Ag ContiHA-6 tia j^Ae-oilse, Pub 
lished by the Gaelic League. 
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5. Emotions felt by a person : 

Care, sorrow, &c. Ca imnfbe, bpOn opm. 

Thirst, hunger, need, sick- Za ca[\c, oc|VAf , eAfDAit), 

ness. cmne-Af opm. 

Fear. O e^gtA, ^icciof opm. 

Joy. UA tuCgAifi, 0[\m. 

6. In phrases : 

Uio-oLaca-o a^, favour (con- Ca t>Ao£At ^p, there is 
f erred) on. danger. 

Cion, seAn &p, affection Ctnrhne <Ap, remembrance 
for. of. 

eow. pot, ^.tne .ap, c ^ om Ap> -> laint 

knowledge o/, acquaint- > 

ance«*k. 5^^, j against. 

5pim a\\, horror of, or JTuAt aji, hatred of. 

disgust with. £iac *\p, debt due from. 

Ca xMiij\Af ^Atn *\iji, I CtrniAp aji, power ot-^r, 
suspect him . capacity for. 

CuriiACc 4>tS power over. £iaca ^p, claim upon. 

tJuAi'O Af, victory over. T)e ce-AngAt -A|\,-\ of obli- 

onOijx aj\, honour (given) X)' jmacaid a|\, > gation 

to. "O' uaUac Af\, J 071. 



In the above phrases the agent is expressed by a$ 
where possible, za sjvAt), geAti, eolAf, cuirhne, &c, 
asa\x\ of c. 
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7. Aft is used after various classes of verbs. 

(a) Verbs of motion upon or against (st?-iking t 
inflicting, &c.). 
Impim pi An a|\. I punish. 

Ceitgim Ap (te). I throw at. 

CA\llA -Aft. J 

C^rAO An jre-an ofun. I met the man. 

X>o £&T> f 6 t>e Ctoc^in opt-A. He threw stones at them. 

(b) After the verb t)emim. 

t)eit\im a\\. I call (name), (an before 

person), induce, persuade, 
compel a person (to do 
something). 

t)etf\im tApftACc an. I attempt (something or to 

do something). 

t)eif\im *oiot A\y. I requite, repay (a person). 

Oeiftim* jm n-*oeAtiA &\\, I cause, make (a person do 
something). 

t)eipim 5^4-6 a\\. I love (fall in love with), &c. 

t)ei|\im mTniu$A*6 a$. I explain. 

(c) After the verb t>emim. 

t>eijum an Ap. I catch, seize (a person) by 

(the hand, &c.). 
t)ei|tim Aft. I overtake, I catch. 

t)ei|tim t>tteite4tfin4r 4 P> I judge, pass judgment on. 
t)eipim b«Ait> Af\. I conquer. 



* Cuijiim may be used in this sense. 
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(<£) After verbs of Praying, Beseeching, Appeal- 
ing to. 

lAppAim A$. I ask, entreat (a person). 

5ui-6im -ap. I pray for (sometimes I y 

pray to); but generally 
Stu'Oim cum T)e -Afi fon &c. 
I pray to God for. 

1mpi$im A|\. I beseech. 

(e) After verbs of Speaking about, Thinking of, 
Treating of, Writing of, &c. 

"LaotvAim ap, I speak of. StrmAinim &\\, I think of. 
UpACCAim a\\, I treat of. Sg^ion-aim aj\, I write of, 
Cuirhni$im a\\, I remember. or about. 

(/) Verbs of looking at : 

£et)C^im A|\ or *oeA^cAim *y. I look at. 

(g) Verbs of threatening, complaining, offending, 
displeasing, &c. 

t)A5|\Aim A|\. I threaten. 

^oatim 4f\. I am troublesome to. 

geibtm tocc a$. I find fault with. 

(h) Verbs of concealing, neglecting, hindering, for- 
bidding, refusing, &c. 
Ceitim Afi. I conceal from. 

Coi|\meAf5Aim A|\. I hinder or forbid. 

p.aati£im a$. I neglect. 
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(i) Verbs of protecting, guarding, guaranteeing 
against. 

Take care of yourself from 

that car. 
Take care! That stone 

will hurt your hand. 



Se^CAin uu p6in An An 

*ocp«CAilt fin. 
SeACAin "oo tarn An An 

5CI01C fin. 



8. (a) Cui|\im is used with verbal nouns and adverbial 
phrases beginning with An : 



Ctn^im An epic. 
Ctnpim An coime^T). 
Cuijum An fe-ACjtdn. 
Cuifiim An CAijvoe. 
Ctnpim An 5CUI. 
Cmj\im An neittinft). 



I put in a tremble. 
I put on one's guard. 
I set astray. 

I put off, delay, postpone. 
I put aside. 

I reduce to nothing, I 
annihilate. 
(b) Also with many nouns : — 



I question. 

I do a kindness to. 

cp-Ainn An (tAn). I cast lots for. 

I arrange. 

I send for. 

I set about. 

I apply a remedy to. 

I lay a snare for. 

I delay. 

I hinder. 

I beseech. 



Cui|iim ceifc An. 
Cuifimi com^oin An. 
Cuifum 
Caitim 

Ciupim cumA An. 
Cuipim 5Aifim (por-) An. 
C«i|\im h&tn An. 
Cuipim leige-Ar- An. 
Cuipim Un^e^Can An. 
Cuifiim tnoilL An. 
Cuipim uoiftnexifs a\\. 
Cuifum impit>e An. 
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9. gnim is used with many nouns meaning "I in- 



flict.. .on/ 1 

gnim bA^A^ Af. 
§nim bUAitjpeA'd Af. 
Jnim CAfAoiT) ah. 
JnTtn eugcOif Af . 
Jnim peAtt Af . 

gnitn f mA6c Af . 

gnim npeiCeAtfinAp aj\. 

gnim f Aif e Af . 



I threaten. 

I trouble. 

I complain of. 

I wrong. 

I act treacherously to- 
wards. 

I exercise authority over, 
I restrain. 

I judge, pass judgment 
upon. 

I watch. 



619. 



AS, OUT OF, FROM. 



1. Literal use : out of, from, &c. 

Cuai-6 pe Af An ci§. He went out of the house. 

*Out Af am mbeAtAit). To depart from life. 



2. With various other verbs : 



*Ouifi$im -Af co'oLa , 6. 
Cuifvim Af feiLb. 
CfOCAim Af . 
Cuifim ApAm. 
14151m Af. 
SsfiofAim Af. 
Uuiom Af a c6ite. 
UAff Aing ^f A C^ile. 



I arouse from sleep. 

I dispossess. 

I hang from. 

I utter (a shriek, &c.) 

I let off. 

I erase from. 

To fall asunder. 

To pull asunder. 
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3. To express origin, cause; ground of proof; confi- 

dence, trust in : 

Ar 5^6 a\\vo. From every quarter. 

Soc-Af "oo bAinc ^f. Derive benefit from. 

An pAt Af. The reason why. 

Ap f o r uAf . Henceforth. 

1r -poUur Af . It is evident from, 

loncuigte ar. Inferable from, 

tttuimgin x\r« Confidence in. 

4. After verbs, of boasting or taking pride in : 
1T1 401*01 m -Ap. I boast of. 
^lOpm-Ap Ap. Glorying in. 
tAnmA|\ 4f p6in. Full of himself. 



620. Cun (cum), TOWARDS. 

1. Cum is used after verbs of motion: 

Cuai-o re Cum .An o$e. He went towards the house. 

Ctij\ Cum F-Aippge. To put to sea. 

2. Before verbal noun to express purpose : 

Onus r e Cum .An C-ApAiU, He came to sell the horse, 
•oo t>iot. 
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8. In Phrases, as : 
UaGai|\c Cum cpiCe. 
^AfrAim Cug-Am. 
Cup Cum t)Aif. 
1615 Cum t>£if. 
5^eufCA Cum oibpe. 
Cum 50. 
^uitmri Cum. 
'Out Cum T>U£eAt>. 



To bring to pass. 
I take for myself. 
To put to death. 
Let die. 

Prepared for work. 
In order that. 
I pray to. 
To go to law. 



621. Ve, FKOM, OUT OF. 

1. Literal use : 

t)Ainim T)e. 



6if\t$im x>e. 
Uuicim *oe. 
Ss-AOilim *oe. 



I take from. 

I arise from. 

I fall from. 

I loose from (anything). 



2. Partitive use: 

*Of\ori5 "oe r»A T)-doinit>. Some of the people. 

"Ouine *oe nA pe-A|\-Aib. One of the men. 

peAj\*oemuincit\HlAt$AmTi4. One of the O'Mahoney's. 



Often belore the relative it is equivalent to a 
superlative relative : 

t)eupjM*o 5-aC r»i"0 -o' -*■ I will give everything I 

ttpuil AgAm. have. 
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1f 6 An fe-Af if Aoifvoe t)' -A He is the tallest man 1 

t>jMCAr pi-am. ever saw. 

Hi m*Mt Lei r nt-6 *o' A x>cus- He does not like anything 

Aif x>6. you gave him. 



3. In the following phrases: 
•oe t>f\t£, because 
■o' eA^lA 50, lest 
•o' Aoif , of age 
■oe flop, perpetually 
■oe -opium, owing to 
■o' 6if , after 
•oe *0eoin, willingly 
•oe fuii te, in expectation 
of 



•o' ^ipite, for certain 
■oe gn-At, usually 
•oe $niom, in effect 
•oe m' iut,to my knowledge 
•oe t>it, )for lack of, 
•o' eAfbAfb, J want of 
•o' Airh*6eoin, unwillingly, 

in spite of 
■oe Caoio, concerning 



4. After following Yerbs, &o. : 



pApivuijim *oe. 
teAnAim -oe. 
UonuA X)e (le). 
Ldn *oe. 

gnim CA5Ai[\c "ce. 
§nim wf Mx> x>e. 
Jnim ... x>e ..., 
1.6151m triom 



I ask (enquire) of. 

I adhere to. 

Filled with. 

Full of. 

1 mention. 

I make use of. 

I make . . . out of (from) . 

I let slip. 



5. To translate "with," &c, in phrases like x>e teim, 
with a leap, at a bound. _ 

HZ 



622. 
1. Literal use : 
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T)0, TO, FOB. 



(a) After adjectives (generally with if) : 
cmnce t>o, certain for (a person). 

c6ij\ t>o, right for (a person). 

6i5e-dn t)o, necessary for. 

niAic -oo, good for. 

Ve&\\p -oo, better for. 



(b) After nouns : 
(■out) 1 foc-ap *oo, 
(if) neat a too, 

(if) At&\p *60, 

(c) After yerbs: 
Aitmm *oo, I command. 
ttyonnAim *oo (ap) I pre- 
sent to. 

T)e<5nui£im x>o, I vouch- 
safe to. 

pcSfVAim "oo, I announce 
to. 

Ppe-ASfi-Aim "oo, I answer. 



56ilwim "GOj 



P. 



obey or 



do homage to. 
Ojvouigim -oo, J. order. 
gAOAim t)o cofAMtt, I trample. 



for the advantage of. 
(is) his life, 
(is) his father. 



Cinnwi *oo, I appoint for. 
CoriixMptigim -oo, I advise. 

*Oiutuaim *oo, I renounce. 

'posnaim "oo, I am of use 

to. 

5ex\ltAim -oo, I promise. 

16151m no, I allow, let. 

Intifin ■oo, I tell. 

U-airbe^n-Aim *oo,) T . 
__ >I show 

Ce^fb^nAim *oo, ) 

Coistim -oo, I spare. 
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2. To express the agent : 

After the verbal noun, preceded by aj\, A5, &c. : 
Ap *oce-ACu Atitifo -oOib. On their arrival here. 

With the participle of necessity, participles in 
ion, &c. : 
Hi motcA -6uic e. He must not be praised 

by you. 
1f 6 fin if inT>e\AticA -ouiu. That's what you ought to 
do. 

3. For its use in connection with the verbal noun see 
pars. 563. 568, 570. 



623. 

pA or f£, UNDER, ABOUT, CONCERNING. 

1. Literal use : as, 

Ua f e pA 'n moojvo. It is under the table. 

2. £a is used in forming the multiplicatives : 

a cf\i p6 -06, twice three. 
a n6 p£ ceatdip, four times two. 
8. In adverbial phrases: 
pA corh<Ai|\, (keeping) for. pA leit, separately-. 
pA -6eo, at last. -pA *6eip eAt> t at last. 

pA feac, individually, p£ map. just so (as), 
separately. 
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624. 5At1, WITHOUT. 

1. Literal use : 

^ati pinptin im p6c&. Without a penny in n±y 

pocket. 

2. To express not before the verbal noun : 
Auaih teif s^n ce^cc. Tell him not to come. 



623. 50, WITH. 

1. This preposition used only in a few phrases : 

generally before teit, a half, 

tttite 50 teit. . A mile and a half. 

SUac 50 teit. A yard and a half. 



626. 50, TO, TOWABDS. 

1. Literal use : motion, as — 

50 UiimneAC. To or towards Limerick. 

2. In Phrases : 

C uaih 50 "h-tiAifi. From hour to hour. 

tiom 50 ceae. . From evening to evening. 

6 tiiAi'oiti 50 ti-oi-oce. From morning till night. 
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627. 1 (m, ann), IN, INTO (Eclipswrj), 

1. Of time: 

1nf aw cS^rh]tAt>. In Summer. 

2. Of motion to a place : 

1x\j\ "oceACc 1 n-Cijunn -oo Patrick having come into 
pAT>nAx§. Ireland. 

3. Of rest at a place : 

Za f 6 i tVOoipe. He is in Derry. 

4. In following phrases: 
i.n-40in£e.accLe > along with, i tt-d&Ai'd, against. 

1 troiAi'O, after. 1 sce&nn, at end of. 

1 gcoinne, against. 1 5coifiAif\, in front of. 

1 t>f oCAif , in company with, i me'^s, among. 
> *ocimcioll, about. 

5. After words expressing esteem, respect, liking, &e„ 

for something : 

X)uit 1 n-6n. Desire for gold. 

6. Used predicatiyely after Z& : 

Cairn im' pe^n L&i*Dif\ -Atioif . I am a strong man now. 

7. In existence, extant : 

1f bpe,A$ An .aiinfij\ aca It's fine weather we're 
Ann. having 
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tlf crtin ^>tnc xmL AmAt t An -Aimrip f ua$ aza Ann 

Atioir. 
You ought not to go out considering the cold 
weather we have now. 
B. Used after z& to express "to be able." 

tli bionti Ann p6m iomp<V6. He cannot turn, 
9. After cui|\, t>ein, t)ut, in phrases like : 

Ctnpim i semifine t>o. I remind. 
t)ut i foc-dji -oo. To benefit. 



628. T01H, BETWEEN, AMONG. 

1. Literal use : 
nOf i*oi|i ha HorhAtic-AiD, a custom among the 

Romans. 
■oeitpp e-Acofp-A, difference between them. 



2. 1T)m...A5tlS, BOTH.. .AND. 

it)i|\ fAit>oip A^uf tiocu, both rich and poor. 
iT)ip AtAip A^uf rin\c, both father and son. 

1-oif CAopc-AiD A^uf uAn^io, both sheep and lambs, 
voip fre-AfAib if rhnAiD, both men and women. 



629. te, WITH. 

1. Literal use, with: 

teif An m-AOf\, with the steward. 
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2. With if to denote possession: 

1f UomfM e. It is my own. It belongs to me. 

Cia teif ia-o ? Who owns them ? 

3. With if and adjectives to denote "in the opinion of: ' 

If fiu Uom 6. I think it worth my while. 

X)o b' fAVA teif . He thought it long. 

4. To denote instrument or means: 

t)pife,<v6 an futnneOs te The window was broken 

ctoic. by a stone. 

^UvMf f e oaf teif An ocf-af . He died of hunger. 

tof5<vo te ceim* e. He was burned with fire. 

5. After verbs or expressions of motion : 

Arrive teif, Out (he went). 

SMptio ! Stand back! 

T>' imd$ fi leiti, She departed. 

6. With verbs of touching; behaviour towards ; say- 

ing to ; listening to ; selling to ; paying to ; 
waiting for : 

6ipc tiom, Listen to me. 

tXunim te, I touch. 

LAttfwtm te, I speak to. 

*OjotAf An X>6 teif , I sold the row to him. 

TU p An Uom, L>o not wait for me. 
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7. After words expressing comparison with, likeness 

to, severance from, union with, peace with, 
war with, expectation of, 

Za r6 com ajvo liom. He is as tall as I. 

Za r6 coftfiAil leau. He is like you. 

X>o fs^|\ r6 leo. He separated from them. 

8. With verbal noun to express purpose, intention 

(see pars. 567, 569). 

9. In following phrases : — 

le ti-A$,ai^, for (use of), te coip, near, beside. 

te ti-ucu, with a view to. lAirii le, near. » 

te h--Aif, beside. m&\\ aon le, along with 

te f-dttAit), downward. caoo te, beside. 



630. TTIATl, LIKE TO, AS. 

1. Literal use : as, like to. 

n\A\\ pn, thus ^5«r ro^T 1 V m *°^> an ^ so on - 

T)o §tAC f e* n\A\\ C6ile i. He took her for a spouse. 
p\ rru\f\ a-ouVa\\\z: f£, (according) as he said. 

2. Before relative particle a, it is equivalent to as, 

how, where, &c. 

au Mc rx\A\[ a f aid ye, the place where he was. 

3. For an idiomatic us© of m^, see par. 353. 
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631. 6, FROM, SINGE. 

1. Since (of time) : as, 

6 tup , from the beginning. 6 f oin, ago. 
Conjunction : as, 

tiAC bjMC-Af fwo <Af\ bi£, t^ngaf AbAiLe Ajrif. 
Since I saw nothing I came home again, 

2. Of place, motion from: 

6i]\mn, from Erin. 

3. In a modal sense : 

6x> Cfvoi'oe, with all thy heart. 

t>occ 6 (i) f piO|tAtt>, poor in spirit- 

4. After words expressing severance from, distance 

from, going away from, turning from, taking 
from, exclusion from, cleansing, defending, 
protecting, healing, alleviating. 



632. OS, OVER. 

Used only in a few phrases as : 
Of cionn, above, over. t>un Or* cionn, upside down, 

or- Tfioi, silently, secretly. Of ajvo loudly. 
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633. tlOlttl, BEFORE. 

1. Of time : 

T)ei6 nGimro j\oim (cun) Ten minutes to three. 

A CfU. 

Uottfie feo. Before this, heretofore, 

formerly. 
Uoiifie fin. Previously. 

2. Of fleeing before, from; coming in front of; lying 

before one (= awaiting); putting betore one 
(= proposing to oneself): 

Obe" ctnpe-Ar 5 poirhe e" feo Whoever proposes to do 

x>o '6etm,Arh. this. 

t)f -An sitw 1 ^* A 5 pi£ ponfi The hare was running 

tiA coiumo. from the hounds. 

3. After expressions of fear, dislike, welcome, &c. : 
YIa bio*6 eA^lA ofic pOmpA. Do not be afraid of them, 
police fiorhac (|\Orh-Aio) ! Welcome ! 

634. CAH, BEYOND, OVER, PAST. 

1. Of motion (place and time) : 

tetm f£ tap An mbAllA. He leaped over the wail. 
An rfti feo gab topamn. Last month. 

2. Figuratively: "in preference to," " beyond." 
Za$ xx\a\\ oT f 6 "oei6 Compared with what it waa 

mbti-A-on-A f icexvo 6 foin. 80 years ago. 
CAi\in^|\bu*-oti5te.AC'6d\ Beyond what was lawful 

for him. 
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8. In following phrases : 

■out cap, transgress. ceACt cap, refer to, treat of 

cap 6if, after. cap Air, back. 

Uaja eeAnn 50, notwith- 
standing. 



635. UtlS, (CUT), THROUGH, BY MEANS OF. 

1. Physically, through : 

Upe* n-A VAttiAit). Through his hands. 

2. Figuratively, " owing to " : 

Cni-o -pin. Owing to that. 

N.B. — In the spoken language cpi-o is generally 
used instead of cp 6 or cpeAf. 



636. 13111, ABOUT, AROUND. 

1. Time : urn cpAtnonA, in the evening. 

2. Place : um An ci£, around the house. 

8. About : of putting or having clothing on. 

T)o c«ipeAT)A|\ umpA a They put on their clothes. 
5CWD 6at)ai£. 

4. Cause: tnme fin, therefore. 
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PARSING. 

637. A. Parse each word in t le following sentence : 
A-oeip SeuraAp £tin teip p£in An cApAll do ft: 4i$e 
(Prep. Grade, 1900). 

A-oeip An irreg. trans, verb, indie, mood, pre- 
sent tense, analytic form of the verb * 
■oeipim (verbal noun, jvd-6)* 

SeumAf A proper nonn, first declen., genitive 
' Seumatr-, 3rd pers. sing., masc. gen., 
nom. case, being subject of a-oeip. 

5«p A t conjunction used before the past 
tense : compounded of 50 and jio. 

['&] The dependent form, past tense, of the 

verb ij\ 

leip A prepositional pronoun (or a pronomi- 
nal preposition), 3rd pers. sing., masc. 
gender. Compounded of le and r-6. 

pdn An indeclinable noun* added to leip for 
the sake of emphasis. 

at> The definite article, nom. sing, masc, 

qualifying the noun cAp-Att. 

cap-aU A com. noun, first declen., genitive 
c-apaiU, 3rd pers. sing., masc. gend. 
and nom. case, being the subject of 
the suppressed verb ['&]. 
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vo A particle used as a sign of the past 
tense, causing aspiration ; but here it 
has also the force of a relativa 

tri An irreg. intrans. verb, indie, mood 

past tense, analytic form of the vert 
cilim (verbal noun, oett). 

-Ai^e A prepositional pronoun, 3rd sing., 
mase, gender, compounded of 45 
and e\ 



B. Parse the following sentence : X)o ctmi p po-o 
mOn-A aj\ *oe^5-t<\{ , AT0 1 n-'Olon ci£e tia pcoile maiT>in 
tde be-Atc-Aine. (Junior Grade, 1900). 

T)o A particle used as the sign 0? the past 

tense, causing aspiration. 
■Snip A reg. trans, verb, indie, mood, past 
tense, analytic form of the verb cuipim 
(verbal noun, cup). 
ft A personal pronoun, 3rd pers. sing., 

fern, gend., conjunctive form, nomi- 
native case, being the subject of the 
verb cuip. 

po-o A com. noun, first declen., gen. pom 
3rd pers. sing., masc. gender, accusa- 
tive case, being the object of the verb 
cuip. 
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mOrvA A common noun, third declension, nom. 
mOm, 3rd pers. sing., fern, gender, 
and genitive case, governed by the 
noun po-o. 

Af\ A preposition, governing the dative 



•oe-Afij-LAjM'b A compound verbal noun, genitive 
■oe-Afts-tArcA, 3rd pers. sing., dative 
case, governed by the preposition >a|\. 

t A preposition, governing the dative 

case, and causing eclipsis. 

•ofon A com. noun, first declens., gen. -oin, 
3rd pers. sing. masc. gender and dative 
case, governed by preposition i. 

(N.B. — This word may also be 
second declension). 

ci£e An irreg. com. noun, nom. ceac, 3rd 
pers. sing., masc. gend., genitive case, 
governed by the noun ■of on. 

tiA The definite article, genitive sing, femi- 

nine, qualifying p coite. 

pcoite A common noun, second declension, 
nom. f coil, 3rd pers. sing., fern. gend. 
and genitive case, governed by the 
noun ci£e. 
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m-Ai-oin A com. noun, second declension, gen. 
m-Ai-one, 3rd pers. sing., fern. gend. 
and dative case, governed by the pre- 
position a\\ (understood). 

Lae-be-atcAine A compound proper noun, nom. IS 
beatc-Aine, 3rd pers. sing., masc. 
gend. and genitive case, governed by 
the noun m.ai*oin. 



C. Parse : Oim 45 -out cum an Aon-Ai$ (Junior, '98). 

Oiim An irreg. intrans. verb, indie, mood, 
present tense, 1st pers. sing., syn- 
thetic form, of cd (verbal noun, oeit). 



■out 



Cum 



.don.<Mg 



A prep., governing the dative case. 

A verbal noun, 3rd pers. sing., dative 
ease, governed by the preposition 45. 

A noun (dative case, governed by no 
understood) used as a preposition, 
governing the genitive case. 

The definite article, gen. sing, maso , 
qualifying the noun .aonAi$. 

A common noun, first declen., nom, 
-Aonac, 3rd pers. sing., masc. gender, 
and genitive case governed by Cum. 
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D. Parse : Tli cdifr •6uic 6 -oo ouaLa*>. 

Hi A negative adverb, causing aspiration, 

modifying the suppressed verb if. 

[if] The assertive verb, present tense, ab* 
solute form. 

cOi|\ A common adjective, positive degree, 
comparative cO|va, qualifying the 
phrase 6 x»o E>uaUv6. 

t!>uic A prep, pronoun, 2nd pers. sing, com- 
pound of *oo and cu. 

a A personal pronoun, 3rd pers. sing., 

nom. case, disjunctive form, being 
the subject of the suppressed verb ip . 

•oo A preposition, causing aspiration, and 

governing the dative case. 

duaIa*. A verbal noun, genitive buAitce, 3rd 
pers. sing., dative case, governed by 
the preposition *oo. 

N.B. — 6 *oo &uaUv6 is the subject of the sentence. 



E. Parse : tJ^ims f6 te cApAtt a 6eArmAC. 

UAW15 An irreg. intrans. verb, indie, mood, 
past tense, 3rd pers. sing, of the verb 
aj;im (verbal noun, ceACc). 



I* 



le 



CAp-Alt 



ceAnn.dC. 
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A pers. pron, 3rd pers. sing., masc. gen., 
conjunctive form, nom. case, being 
the subject of t^inis. 

A preposition governing the dative 



A common noun, first declens. gen. 

CApAitt, 3rd pers. sing,, masc. gend. 

and dative case governed by te. 
The softened form of the preposition 

•oo, which causes aspiration, and 

governs the dative case. 

A verbal noun, genitive ce^nnuijte, 
3rd pers. sing., dative ease, governed 
by the preposition a. 



IDIOMS. 

U^...A5Am, I HAVE. 

638. As already stated there is no verb " to have " 
in Irish. Its place is supplied by the verb za followed 
by the preposition ^5. The direct object of the Yerb 
"to haYe" in English becomes the subject of the Yerb 
ca in Irish: as, I have a book. U4 le-AttAp asatd. 
The literal translation of the Irish phrase is "a book 
is at me.' 9 

This translation appears peculiar at first sight, but it is a mode oi 
expression to be found in other languages. Most students are 
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familiar with the Latin phrase " Est mihi pater." I have a father 
(.it. there is a father tome) ; and the French phrase Celivre est d 
moi. 1 own this book (lit. This book is to me). 

"We give here a few sentences to exemplify the 
idiom : — 

He has the book. O an le-AOAjt Ai^e. 

I have not it. TIT puil f6 A^m. 

Have you my pen ? An £>ptnl mo peAnn a^atz ? 

The woman had the cow. t)i an b6 a$ av\ irmAOi. 

The man had not the Hi ftAin aw cap All a$ An 

horse. npeAfi. 

Will you have a knife to- An int^iti vz )Art <A5^c 

morrow ? 1 mO^iAC ? 

He would not have the dog. tli biAt) aw wat^a At^e. 

We used to have ten "Do £>io-6 *oeic scApAiu 

horses. A^Ainn. 



is tiom, I OWN. 

639. As the verb " have 11 is translated by ca" and 
the preposition as, so in a similar manner the 
verb "own" is translated by the verb 1S and the 
preposition te. Not only is the verb "to own, 11 but 
also all expressions conveying the idea of ownership, 
such as : The book belongs to me : the book is mine, 
&c. ; are translated by the same idiom. 
I own the book. \ 

The book is mine. i- 1r- Uom av\ leAttAp. 

The book belongs to me. ' 
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The horse was John's. 
The horse belonged to 

John. 
John owned the horse. 



X)a te Sea^n An CApatu 



Notice the position of the words. In translating 
the verb "have" the verb cA is separated from the 
preposition a$ by the noun or pronoun ; but in the 
case of "own" the verb ip and the preposition te 
come together. (See par. 589, &c.) 

I have the book. C21 -An le-ao-ap asam. 

I own the book. If tiom An leattAfl . 

In translating such a phrase as " / have only two 
cows,'* the noun generally comes after the preposi- 
tion as : so that this is an exception to what has been 
said above. 
I have only two cows. Hi f uit AjjAm aCc x>a ttuin. 



I KNOW. 
640. There is no verb or phrase in Irish which can 
cover the various shades of meaning of the English 
verb " to know.'* First, we have the very commonly 
used word peAx>A|\ (or £ eAOAitt m6), I know ,• but this 
verb is used only after negative or interrogative 
particles, and has only a few forms. Again, we have 
the verb Attni$im, / know; but this verb can only be 
used in the sense of recognising. Finally we have the 
three very commonly used phrases, cA eoUvf -ag-am, 
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ca 4i£ne AjAm, and ca a fiop A^Am, all meaning 
"I know;" but these three expressions have three 
different meanings which must be carefully distin- 
guished. 

Whenever the English verb " know " means " to 
know by heart" or "to know the character of a person" 
" to know by study" &c., use the phrase ca eoUsf 

Whenever "knmo" means "to recognise" "to know 
by appearance" " to know by sight" &c, use the phrase 
ca Aicne a5...ai\. This phrase is usually restricted 
to persons. 

When "know" means "to know by mere informa- 
tion" " to happen to know" as in such a seotence aa 
" Do you know did John come in yet ?" use the phrase 
ca a pi of aj, e.g. t>puil a £tof ajac An •ocAim^ 
SeA$An ifce-AC pop ? 

As a rule young students experience great difficulty 
in selecting the phrases to be used in a given case. 
This difficulty arises entirely from not striving to 
grasp the real meaning of the English verb. For 
those who have already learned French it may be 
useful to stat3 that as a general rule ca eolAf AgAm 
corresponds toje sais and ca Aicne Agam toje connais- 

Ua Aicne a^ahi Ain acc ni £uil eolAp A^Aim Aip. 
Je le connais mais je ne le sais pas. I know him by 
eight but I do not know his character. " Do you know 
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that man going down the road P* Here the verb 
11 know " simply means recognise, therefore the Irish 
is : opuit Aitne a^ac aj\ An opeAn pom az& a$ "out piop 
ax\ x>6tAy.? If you say to a fellow- student " Do you 
know your lessons to-day ?'' You mean " Do you know 
them by rote?" or "Have you studied them?'' 
Hence the Irish would be : " t)ptnt eotap a^ac aa 
•oo ceaccAnnaio in'oui?" 

Notice also the following translations of the verb 
know. 

ip nu\it ip eot -oom, 'Tis well I know, 

if piopAC (peAf ac) "Com, I know, 
■oeifvmi An |ujt> ava aj\ I say what I know. 

eotAf Agam, 

I LIKE, I PREFER. 

651. "I like" and "I prefer" are translated by the 
expressions 1p iriAit (<Sil, aic) liom and 1p peapn liom 
(it is good with me ; and, it is better with me). 

I like milk. 1p tyiai£ tiom bAinne. 

He prefers milk to wine. 1p veApp teip bAinne via 

por\. 
Does the man like meat? An mAit leip ah opeAp 

peoil ? 
Did you like that ? An riiAit leAC 6 fin ? 

I liked it. t)A rhAtt Uom e. 

We did not like the water. Won rtiAit tinn An c-uirse. 

642. If we change the preposition " te '* in the 
above sentences, for the preposition ll *oo," we get 
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another idiom. "It is really good for," "It is of 
benefit to." Vf m^it *oom 6. It is good for me ; 
{whether I like it or not)_. 

He does not like milk but it is good for him. 
Hi m-Aifc teif bAinne .acc if m<Mfc -oo e. 

N.B. — In these and like idiomatic expressions the 
preposition "le" conveys the person's own ideas and 
feelings, whether these are in accordance with fact or 
not. 1f fiu Uotyi *oul 50 n-AUMin. I think it is 
worth my while to go to Scotland (whether it is really 
the case or not). 1f mOf tiom An tuac fom. I think 
that a great price. 1f f ua\\a6 tiom 6 fin. I think 
that trifling (another person may not). 

The word " think " in such phrases is not trans- 
lated into Irish. 

1f fiu 'Ouic "Dial 50 h-Alt)Ain. It is really worth 
your while to go to Scotland (whether you think so or 
not). 



C15 UOtn, I CAN, I AM ABLE. 
653. Although there is a regular verb feuTMiTn, 
meaning J can t I am able, it is not always used. 
The two other expressions often used to translate 
the English verb " I can," are 05 tiom and if feiDif 
tiom. 
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The following examples will illustrate the uses of 
the verbs. 



Present Tense. 

petttXAim, C15 tiom* or 

if f e"i*oi|\ Uom 

freiro-Ann cu, 05 te-AC or. 

r Thou canst or art able, 
if ^61-01^ le^c. 

&c, &c. 

Negative. 
Hi fetro-Aim, ni £15 Uom; or 



>m* or ") 

> I can, or am able. 

l 



v I cannot, I am not able, 
tii p6i"Oir\ Uom. 



Interrogative 

An •OC15 te^c ? or 



Can you? or are you able? 

ATI pSlTHfX le^c ?J j j 

Negative Interrogative. 
X\At -0C15 leip? orl Can he not? or is he not 

t\a6 t:eiT)if\ leif ? J able ? % 

Past Tense. 
X)' t^eu-o-Af, t^imj; Uom, or 



, I could, or was able. 
•00 b' f?ei"oir\ Uom. J 

Imperfect. 

T>' £etroainn ( tTge-A-o Uom. I used to be able. 

* Literally : It comes with ma f It is possible with me. 
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Future. 

feuTDpxvo, aocpMtf Uom. I shall be able. 

Conditional. 

T)' feu-ofAinti, t>o tiocf*v6) _. 

t I would be able, 
liom. J 

tli f 6i*oin teif, (He thinks) he cannot, 

tli p6iDip *60, He cannot (It is absolutely 

impossible for him). 
I MUST. 

644. The verb " must" when it means necessity op 
duty, is usually translated by the phrase nT fuiAtp or 
CAitpt). This latter is really the third person singu- 
lar, future tense of CAitim ; but the present and other 
tenses are also frequently used. It may also be very 
neatly rendered by the phrase, if eise-Ati -oo (lit. 
it is necessary for). 



ft, or| 
TH ftat&ip *^tJic, CAitfi*6 c6, or 



tli puUAip *6om, OAitp-o m6, «. 

rl must. 
if eigeAn x>om. 



. You must, 
if ei^eATi -otiic. 

tli puUSiH -66, c&itp'b f6, or) 

-a. fHe must 

&c., &c. 



The English phrase "have to" usually means 
" must" and is translated like the above : as, I have 
to go home now. Caitpt) m6 -out ^ tUite Anoif. 
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The English verb "must," expressing duty or 
necessity, has no past tense of its own. The English 
past tense of it would be " had to ;" as, " I had to go 
away then, 1 * The Irish translation is as follows : — 

11 ion o'tuUrtn -com, Cait tn6, or) 

fl had to. 
■oo b'eige^n -oom. ) 

mo„ vf«u.n * U1C . U,t a, orj you ^ ^ 

&e., &c. 

The English verb "must" may alio express a 
supposition; as in the phrase " You must be tired." 
The simplest translation of this is "tli pit&ip 50 
bpuiL ctnppe ope," or, "tlf pul&p no za cuip^e ope." 
The phrase " if copArfiail 50," meaning " It is pro- 
bable that" may also be used : as, 1p cof AtftAit 30 
bpuit uuippe opu. 

The English phrase " must have tM always expresses 

supposition, and is best translated by the above 

phrase followed by a verb in the past tense> as, " You 

must have been hungry" n? ?ulAip 50 paiti ocpaf ope. 

He must have gone out, Hi pitdip 50 rroeA&Aitt r*6 
\n\At. 

tli pi tii p gup 6uar& (or 50 n-oe-AJjai^) \4 AtnAi, is used in Munstel 



I ESTEEM. 
655. I esteem is translated by the phrase C4 me^f 
-AS^m ap. Literally, " / have esteem on. 
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I esteem John. Ca meAr- AgAm Af\ SeA§Aii. 

Did you esteem him ? tlAib me-Af a$ac Aip ? 

He says that he greatly T)eip r^ 5° topuit, meAp 

esteems you. mOH Aige opcfA. 

I DIE. 

646. Although there is aregularverb, eu^cHe, in Irish 
it is not often used ; the phrase jeibim bAf , I find 
death, is " usually employed now. The following 
examples will illustrate the construction : — 
The old man died y ester- p«Ai|\ au reAti-peAfi bAp 

day. int>6. 

"We all die. geibmi-o uile bAj\ 

I shall die. geObA-o bAf. 

They have just died. Cait) caj\ Sir- bAif t>'£a$.aiI 

You must die. CAitp-6 cu bAf ■o'fASAil. 

I OWE. 

657. There is no verb " owe " in Irish, Its place is 
supplied by saying " There is a debt on a person. 
Ua pac* o|Am. / owe. 

Whenever the amount of the debt is expressed the 
word £ia6 is usually omitted and the sum substituted. 
He owes a pound. Ua punc aij\. 

You owe a shilling. Ca fgiUing ope. 



* The plural of this word, jtiaca, is very frequently used in this 
phrase. 
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When the person to whom the money is due is 
mentioned, the construction is a little more difficult : 
as, I owe you a pound as, Cd punu ajac opm, i.e., 
You have (the claim of) a pound on me — the words in 
brackets being always omitted. 

He owes me a crown. TZA cofflin A$ Am **¥* 

Here is the man to whom Seo 6 An j:eA{i a (go) 
you owe the money, npua An c-AipseAT) 

aige o|ic. 



I MEET. 

648. The verb " meet " is usually translated by the 
phrase "there is turned on," e.g., u I meet a man" is 
translated by saying "A man is turned on me." 
CApcAp pe-Afi opm (tiom or -bom); but the phrase 
buAitceAp (or tAptA) peAp opm is also used. I met 
the woman, x>o capao An oe^n opm (Horn or •Oom). 

They met two men on the "Oo ca|\a"6 beipc f eAp optA 

road. Ap Ati mtrttAp. 

I met John. thiail SeA^An umAm. 



Physical Sensations. 
649. All physical sensations, such as hunger, thirsty 
weariness, pain, &c„ are translated into Irish by say- 
ing that "hunger, thirst, &c, is on a person;" as, I 
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am hungry. TZa ocpAp opm. Literally, hunger is on 
me. He is thirsty. ~Ca cape Aip. Literally, thirst is 
on him. 

The same idiom is used for emotions, such as 
pride, joy, sorrow, shame, &c. The following ex- 
amples will illustrate the construction : — 
t)ptitt ocjiAf ope ? Are you hungry ? 

tit £tnl ocjVAr- opm Anoip. I am not hungry now. 
Of Ati-capc opAinn itrofe. 1 We were very thirsty 
t)l An a t-Ajic opAinn itroe\ J yesterday, 
"bputi nAipe optA ? Are they ashamed ? 

t)i name An ci\ao£aiI uippi. She was very much 

ashamed. 
t)6f6 bpOt) m6p .Aip. He will be very proud. 

RaiEi cuippe °r c ? Were you tired ? 

TU bio* eA^tA ope. Don't be afraid. 

Ca An a co-oUvo opm. I am very sleej)y. 

Ua pIa^-oati ope You have a cold. 

Whenever there is a simple adjective in Irish cor- 
responding to the English adjective of mental or 
physical sensation, we have a choice of two construc- 
tions, as : — 

I am cold. U tn6 -pu Ap or za place* opm. 

You are sick. C4 cu cmn „ za cmneAf ope. 

(or bpeoice) 

I was weary. X>\ mecuippeAA „ nf ctnppe opm. 

• Distinguish between f Uajoah a cold (a disease) and fu-Acc, 
the cold, coldness (of the weather) and the adjective ftiAti, cold. 
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"CS m6 cinn and c<& cmne-Ap opm have not quite the 
Bame meaning, U4 m6 cinn means I feel sick ; but 
zA cm neap opm means / am in some sickness, such as 
fever, &c. 

I CANNOT HELP. 

650. The English phrase " I cannot help that," is 
translated by saying I have no help on that. Tli fuil 
ne-apc A5AIT1 41 p f tn. The word lei gear, " cure," may 
be used instead of ne^jvc. 

When " cannot help " is followed by a present parti- 
ciple in English, use tit .ft 6Atwim I 5<An w i t h ver . 
(pei-oip LiotrO 

bal noun : as, I cannot help laughing, tli jF® A, ° A,m \ 

(p6iT>tp Uom ) 
5-an s-Aipnoe. 

I AM ALONE. 

651. There are two expressions which translate the 
English word " alone " in such sentences as I am 
alone, He is alone, &c, i.e., C&m im Aon-A|\, or C&im 
Uom p£w (I am in my oneship, or I am by (with) 
myself). He is alone. U4 pe na aon-ap, or C4 p£ teip 
p6in. She was alone. t)i pi 'r\& h-aon-A^, or t>'\ f\ 
I6ici p£m. We shall be alone. t>6inm> 'nAfi n-Aonan. 
or bgtmro tmn p£in. 

I ASK. 

652. The English word "ask" has two distinct 
meanings according as it means "beseech" or " 'in- 
quire.*' In Irish there are two distinct verbs, viz., 
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1-Aftr.Aim, I ask (for a favour), and p^pfui$im, I ask 
(for information). Before translating the word " ask " 
we must always determine what is its real meaning, 
and then use iai\j\ or p^p|\ui$ accordingly. 



Ask your friend for money. 

Ask God for those graces. 

Ask him what o'clock it is. 
He asked us who was that 

at the door. 
They asked me a question. 



1a|\|\ -aijigexvo a$ x»o 

C-AflATO. 
1-AJtf Afl TW X\A 5|\ApCA 

fOltl A CAbAipC -DU1C. 
piAp|U11$ -oe CAT> A CI05 6. 

T)' £k\j:j\ui$ fe -Oinn cu\'p 
t>'6 fin a$ An -oop^r- . 

T)'fi.AFfun£e*yo.Ap ceifc 
■oiom. 



653. 
I do not care. 
It is no affair of mine. 
Is it not equal to you ? 
It is no affair of yours. 
You don't care. 
He does not care. 
It is no affair of his. 
We did not care. 
It was no affair of ours, 
They did not care. 



I DO NOT CARE. 

1f cumA tiom. 
1j» cuttle t>om. 
TIac cumA *6uic? 
1f cum-A -OuiC. 
1f cumA le.dc. 
1f cuma teif . 
1f cumA -66. 
X)a cumA tinn. 
X)a CumA tumn. 
X)a cum-A Leo. 



(See what has been said about the prepositions le 
and too in the Idiom "I prefer," par. 642.) 
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I OUGHT. 

655. "I ought" is translated. by the phrase if coip 
(or ce^fic) x>om. You ought, if cOij\ -cmc, if ce^c 
-ouic. .We ought to go home, 1r cOip t>umn *o«t 
** b-aile. We ought to have gone home, X)& 60i^ 
Ouinn -out a t>aite. As the word " ought " has no in- 
flection for the past tense in English, it is necessary 
to use the past infinitive in English to express past 
time. But as the Irish expression, if cOi|\, has a past 
tense (toa COi^) the simple verbal noun is always used 
in Irish in such expressions. 

Ought you not have gone to TU|\ COija 'Otiic "out 50 
Derry with them ? T)oi^e teo ? 

He ought not have gone Tliop c<3ip -60 imte-acc. 
away. 



English Dependent Phrases translated by the 
Yerbal Noun. 

655. Instead of the usual construction, consisting 
of a verb in a finite tense followed by its subject (a 
noun or a pronoun), we very frequently meet in Irish 
with the following construction. The English finite 
verb is translated by the Irish verbal noun, and the 
English subject is placed before the verbal noun. If 
the subject be a noun it is in the nominative form, 
but if a pronoun in the disjunctive form. 
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The following examples will exemplify the idiom: — 

I'd prefer that he should be X)o t>'£ eA^p tiom 6 no 

there rather than my- fceifc -Ann x\a mipe. 
self. 

Is it not better for us that TIac peApn "oGmn ^ax\ iat> 

these should not be in fo*oot>eitinpAn mt>A"o. 

the boat. 

I saw John when he was Connate me Seat^n Aguf 

coming home. 6 as ceACc a t>Aile. 

I knew him when I was a t)I Aitne AgAm Ain Agup 

&oy. m6 im oua6aiU. 

The clock struck just as X>o GuaiI, An ctog Agtif e 

&e woj earning in, Ag ceACc if ceAC. 
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Idiomatic Expressions. 

cum. 



Cuip opmp a 6. 
Cuipimpe opcp-A 6. 
Cuif\ um-AC (ope). 
Cuip An c-apc 50 mdp .Aip. 

Cuippe-ADf-d -o'fi^CAib ope 

rcA-o. 

Cuip iacaU xm[\ 6 (a) 
'CgAfiAifi. 
. tl4 cuip opm "j ni cuippeA*o 
ope. 

Cuip pe" a piAn. 
Cuip p6 pcpO opm. 
Cuip pe" ppeic (or pup^n) 

opm. 

Cuipeap p6m<Am -a -o^-Anam. 
Ca cup piop (cp-ACc or 

iomp<vo) a\\ -An gco^At). 
Cuip pe culArt e^-OAis x>a 

tte&narii, 
Cuip pe 'r»A tuige opm. 
Cmp 1 s c ^f 5 U P r^S" 01 "! 1 

mipe. 
Cuip ap bun. 
Cuip (oAin) p6 p^oi 1 

5C0PCA15. 
U4 p6 45 

cuice-Am. 



Say it was I did it. 

1 say it was you did it. 

Dress yourself. 

Thirst annoyed him 

greatly. 
I'll make you stop. 

Make him do it. 

Don't interfere with me 
and I will not interfere 
with you. 

He tracked him (her, them) . 

He addressed me. 

I resolved to do it. 
There is talk about the 

war. 
He got a suit of clothes 

made. 
He convinced me of it. 
Suppose me to be a soldier. 

Established. 

He settled down in Cork. 



cup 'f 45 He is debating in Ids mind. 



i2 
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CAOAlp fUAp 

Ca pe CAt>AfC-A. ) 

Ca pe btiAilce fUAf.J 

ZA f6 CtJ^tA (C-AbApfcA) 

*oo'n tocc f An. 
t-AbAip -oo -Opium leif. 
CugAf jre iroe^p(A) An 

fOtAf. 
C.A f 6 CAt>AptA fU^f. 

Cug f 6 f UAf . 

"Ca z.AX>Ax<tA fUAp Ai^e. 
1p •ooACAipppinne ^ eite-AC 

•oo tu\tx\ipc X)'a c6ile. 
CA CAbAipc pUAp mGp Aip. 



CAt)A1tL 

Surrender. 

He is played out. 

He is addicted to that vice. 



Turn your back to him. 
I noticed the light. 

He has been given up 

for dead. 
He gave in. 
He lias given in. 
It is hard to reconcile 

truth and falsehood. 
He is highly educated. 



•O^Atl. 



T)e\An ptra .Ap *oo rhatAip. 
Hi "OGAnp-AO f£ ptro opm. 
Hac roAit nAC troe.Apn.Aip 

p6in 6 ! 
11 ac mAit ha" *o£AnAnn cu 

j?em put) -Ap *oo tflAt-Aip ? 

HtlAlp tU15eAT)Ap\A fe-AOAf 

•oo *6inip (pmnip) An 

be-Apc. 
T>Gat\ Aipe Coo) tAbAip^ 

*oo*o §n6 pein. 
T)e\An -oo jn<3 p£in. 
CA&4\tp Aipe *ood £no pem.j 



Ofc^/ y° ur mother. 
He would not oblige me. 
How well you didn't do it 

yourself ! 
Why don't you obey your 

mother yourself ? 
When they understood 

how well you had done 

the trick. 



Mind your own business. 
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T)6An n& bA no (ifuiT) Milk the cows. 

(t>teAj;An) . 
An n-oeApnAir An T)otwr Did you shut the door ? 

•oo T)unAT> ? 
Ua f6 aj; "o&An&m ojiAinn. He is coming towards us. 

imti§. 

Conuf (cionnuf) "o* imcts How did he get on ? 
Leip? 

„ , " J ft (What became of him ? 

Ca-o t>' imtis Aip? { 

(What happened to him ? 

tluAip CuiceAnn |\ux) triAp When something like this 

peo attiac. happens. 

Cat) imteoCAr onm ? ] TTT , , .„ , . 

) What wui become of me ? 
(CpeuT) ei^eoc-Af -oom ?)j 



tlA. 



*Oob' £ An Cpao -ouine x>o 
bUAil uime T1A SeA$An 

llAt. 

1f e p ut) -oob' £eApp leip \ 
^eifcinctlAnASApAnAig 
50 Uiijt T)'a n*oibit\c Ap 
6if\mn.. 

1f 6 f ut) T)o tug ^noif dum 
CAince teAc me 11A m£ 
beit 1 5C|\uA"0-CAf . 

1f 6 f ut) T)o f\tnne (-oein) 
AnpeAp tlAcAiceAmteo. 



The first person he met 
was SeAjAn tiAt. 

What he wished most to 
see was the banishment 
of the whole of the 
English from Ireland. 

What brought me to talk 
with you now is the fact 
that I am in difficulty. 

What the man did was to 
throw at them. 
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1f 6 put) "do *6ein Se\ArriAr 
Annf-Ain HA i Bponn-At) 

-Aip. 

1f 6 pu-o xvoeipa<v6 5A6 
6mne HA gup m&\t aip. 



What James did then was 

to make him a present 

of it. 
What everyone used to say 

was that it was a greaf 

blessing for him. 



mOn. 



1f mdp te fM 6. 

1f mop te maoi-de^m e. 

Hiop riiOp te pA"0 6. 

Hi m6p t>om pitle-Af). 
Hi m<5p -oom sUnupeAfic. 
Hi m6p tinn xmic. 

Hi m6p tiom "66 6. 

Hi mOp mac (ha 50) Dpuit 

f e" "o^AncA. 
Hi mop n-A 50 mbeiti r-6 

cpiocnuigte. 
-Ca mOp x>om, &c. ? 



H-ac mop -a "o* 6ipt£ cii ! 
Hi m6ix)e (m6 + T>e) 50 

pA&AT). 



It is important. 

It is a thing to be proud 

of, or boast about. 
It was not of much 

importance. 
I must return. 
I must take my departure. 
We have no objection to 

your doing so. 
I don't grudge it to him. 
It is almost done. 

It will be nearly finished. 

Why shouldn't 1, &c. ? lit., 
how is it too much for 
me? 

How grand you have got ! 

It is not likely that I shall 
SO. 
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t>e<\5. 



1p beag Horn 6. 
1p oeag opm 6. 
1f beAg A^Am 6. 

1f be^s An rS^Al 6. 

1r beAg An CAt»Aip tu. 

1f tie AS t)A fl<5f AgAC. 

1f beAg nAC nutiT)T>6t>eit 

as imteACc. 
X)& t>eA5 n-dp tfiiciD t)6 neit 

Ag nnteACi:. 
1r beAg a bpi§ 6. 
1p beA5 rriA t& einne t 

n-£ipinn -o' f6AT>pAti 6 

•66AnAfh. 



1 consider it too small. 

I don't like it at all. 

I have no great opinion 

of him. 
It's no great harm. He 

is not to be pitied. 
You are not of much use. 
'Tis little you know. 
It is nearly time for him 

to be going. 
It was nearly time*for him 

to be going. 
It is a trifle. 
There is liardly a person 

in Ireland who could 

doit. 



Miscellaneous. 



An eipeoCAi-6 ()*6) imn? 
t)i f6 as 6ip£e puAp. 
tTlAifc An aic 50 tlADAIf ! 
Ttl4it niAp tAptd. 
11iof\ tAOAip 1*6 piu AAon 

pocAt ArhAin. 
5^n pti nd n-AnAlA "oo 

CAppAing (tA^AC). 
pu Ap nu&ome j:6in. 



Shall we succeed ? 
It was getting cold. 
Well said ! or Well done ! 
It has happened luckily. 
He did not speak a single 

word. 
Without even taking 

breath. 
Even our own people. 
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Ca pe Ag T)uL i bpeAbAf . 
Ua fe a$ -out i n-olCAp. 
xVbAip e ! 
tli cinriun tiom a leitei*o. 

tAplA ATI leAttAp AgAin 

Anoif. 
CAfegeAtttebeit poUArh) 
Ua f 6 pottArii tiaC m6p. J 

111 pint T)Ul UAfO AgAC 

Ua An peAp fAn A5 "out 1 

mbeo ojim. 
Ua f 6 1 tuocc bAlf. ) 
Ua fe le h-ucc bAif.) 
1p millce(AC) ah fseAl 6. 
1f CAitLce An La e te plice. 

S56AL 5An DAt. 

Leig (Leog) -oom pew lex)' 

cuit) CAince. 
Cat) e An cum aca AgACf a 

-6e? 
An cum if Iu$a t>e "OS uAip 

f a mbliAt>Ain. 

COpp tlA tl-eAgCOfVA. 

te cofp -oiottiAOimf. 

Ca fmuc *oe'n ceApc Ai^e. 
1f LeArii An gn6 t>uic e. 



He is getting better. 
He is getting worse. 
Hear ! hear ! Bravo ! 
I don't remember the like 

of it. 
As I liappen to have the 

book now. 

It is almost empty. 

You cannot avoid it. 
That man's conduct cuts 
me to the quick. 

He is at the point of death. 

It is a terrible affair. 
It is a terribly wet day. 
A very unlikely story. 
Don't annoy me with your 

talk. 
What right (call) have 

you to it ? 
At least twice a year. 

The essence of wrong. 

Through downright lazi- 
ness. 

He is partly right. 

'Tis an absurd thing for 
you to do. 
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C<vo *tia tAoT> n£ ceAn- 
nuigeAnn cu bpogA •ouic 
p6in? ^Ati ^n c-AipseA*o 
t>o oeit AgAm. 

C4 r^ ^r n °r cum* uom. 

C6 ca Ap aj\ *oci ? 
€a f 6 Ap "00 tf. 



DAoine nAC m6 . 

t!)i ceAt) f-Aop Aij;e A|\ "out. 

1f "DUAl AtAp "00. 

t)i mo CufVAf i n-AifT>eAj\. 
Ca LeigeAnn cu a te-Ap. 
SogAtUe 50. 

t)eT6 f An 'iia rru\ft,A -j 'nA 
$ut Aft a gclu An t>a Ia 
'f An £ait) a oei"6 St* 1 "* 11 

Ca pe beA^Ati £UAf\. 
Ca f6 poinnc bot>Af\. 
Ca f 6 gAn t>eit Ap f GjnArii, 
Hi fuit An c-ut>AlL fo 

Aibit) 1 gceApc. 
Hi ctiprArte 5Ai|\i*e e. 
t)o $ai|\]:a, mujiA moeAt> 

nAC cuif $Aipit)e 6. 



Why don't you buy boots 
for yourself ? Because 
I have not the money. 

He is indifferent. 

Who is intending us harm ? 

He is bent on attacking 

you. He intends to 

harm you. 
Others besides myself! 
He had permission to go. 
He has it from his father* 
My journey was in vain. 
You need not. 
A fool's errand ; a wild 

goose chase. 
That will be a reproach 

and a blot on their 

fame the longest day the 

sun will be in the sky. 
It is a little cold. 
He is somewhat deaf. 
He is a little unwell. 
This apple is not quite 

ripe. 
It is nothing to laugh at. 
You would laugh only 

that it is not a matter 

to laugh at. 
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tl i cunpAi-oe CAince e. 
CAnjiAins cu^ACfuro 615111c 

eile triAj\ cupfAi'oe 

m-ASAit). 
CAT>e &n 5116 aza ajjac •oe? 
Do bAineA-6 lAppACC x>e 

geic Af. 
tit £uit Aon gAp Ag "opeim 

teif An mbdttA. 
Hi jiaio Aon rhAiteAf 'na 

Hi m6i*oe gup fsjuob p6 

An ticip. 
^AbAim lem' Aip fin t)o 

t>eAnAiri. 
CAbuitteAcar-ASAm ope (p6) 
Cahti btn-beAC t)ioc (pe.) 
l!)einim t>ui"6eACAf •ouic\ 

niAp §eAtt feioLl) Aip. I 
5-AbAim btntfeACAf LeAC F 

niAp geAtt Aip. J 

t)eno cu -DeAnac faSTOeA- 

nAc) Ag An cpAen. 
t)ett> cu t>6AnAC a|\ fsoit. 

t)l CU1T) ACA $A nAt) 50 

f\Aib beinte (bepcA) Ap 
An mbiceAifinAC. 
6ifieo<lAit> a dponte a|\ 
"CiAjmitiiT). 



It is nothing to talk about. 
Find something else to 
make fan about. 

What do you want it for ? 
He was slightly startled. 

There's no use trying to 
get up on the wall. 

In vain did he cry (talk, 
speak), 

PerJiaps he did not write 
the letter. 

I propose to do that. 

I am thankful to you (Jbr). 



I thank you for it. 

You will be late for the 

train. 
You will be late for school. 
Some of them were saying 

that the rascal was 

caught. 
It will break Dermot's 

heart. 
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S^Aipc y\AX) Aft gAifU'Oltt. 
UlunAD ope aca An cauiu ! 



tuig An cahic 50 teip aj\ 
^n niACALons a X>\ 
imci$ce Ap SaT)D. 

Ilfop itnci£ opCA ACu ^n 
put) a t)f ctnilce 4CA. 

Ueip opAinn coacc ruAp 
Leo. 

CA p£ A5 ToeAriAtfi Aitpif 

AJl A CAItlC. 

Ca fe Ap An Xs^eAn if 
fAiT)Ope f a tflumain. 

1f T)6ca gup T)6ic teo. 

Ua fe t>u Ailce i^ceAC 1m 
Ai5ne. 

toifgeAt) iat) 'ha tribeACAit). 

Cat) A*o6Anf at) ton An tut 
Aise? 

t)i bjtetr rhCp t a gceApc 

AC A T)A JM5AII. 

t3i copom pe'n Dpunc aca 

T)A pA$All. 

X)\ sac iute T)uine A5 
•oeAriAtti cpuAig (c|\ua$a) 

T)1. 



They burst out laughing. 

What talk you have ! If 
it isn't you have the 
talk. 

The whole conversation 
turned on the misfor- 
tune which had befallen 
Sive. 

They only got what they 
had deserved. 

We failed to overtake 
them. 

He is mimicking his man- 
ner of talking. 

He is the richest man in 
Munster. 

Probably they imagine. 

I am firmly convinced. 

They were burnt alive. 

What will I do at all with 
him ? 

They were getting a great 
deal more tJian their 
right. 

They were getting five 
shillings in the pound. 

Everyone was sympathis- 
ing with her. 
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CoriWAOIf T>0 6eA§An -All 

ce t>A fine aca. 
X)& "66ic LeAC Aip gup teif 

An 41 c. 

Hi nAit> a tuAitufs Ann. 

Corfi rriAit -Agtir t>a mbA n-A 
jvaio eAgcOip Ap bit Ann. 

T)'piAFf\uig pe ca*o pe 
n"oeAf\ ah f utc. 

Ce'ji a ttiac fcu ? 

Hi riiAitj:e.Af\ puinn t)uic. 

Ca b'flOf X)UIC ? 

emne. 
Cuf-A pe n-oeAp pom. 
Ca gnO nAC e AgAm. 

tti CAipe torn pein. 



The eldest of them was 
the same age as John. 

You (one) would imagine 
by him that he owned 
the place. 

There wasn't a trace of 
him there. 

Just as if it were not 
wrong. 

He asked what was the 
cause of the merriment. 

Whose son are you ? 

You will meet your match. 

How did you know ? 

Everyone is most inter- 
ested in his own affairs. 

You are the cause of that. 
I have a different matter 

to look after. 
I am no exception; i.e., I 
am the same as the 
others. 
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The Autonomous Form of the Irish Yerb, 

It is sometimes necessary or convenient to express 
an action without mentioning the subject, either 
because the latter is too general or not of sufficient im- 
portance to be mentioned, or because there is some 
other reason for suppressing it. Most languages have 
felt this necessity, and various means have been adopted 
to supply it. The use of the passive voice, or of 
reflexive verbs, or of circumlocutions, is the method 
generally adopted in other languages. In Irish there 
is a special form of the verb for this purpose. As it 
has no subject expressed it is sometimes called the 
Indefinite form of the verb : as it forms a complete 
sentence in itself it is also called the Autonomous or 
Independent form. 

An EngliBh verb cannot stand without its subject. 
For example, "walks," "walked," etc., express nothing. 
The English verbs cannot alone make complete 
sense. The Autonomous form of Irish verbs can 
stand alone. The word " t)uAiU;eAj\ " is a complete 
sentence. It means that " the action of striking takes 
place." The Autonomous form stands without a 
subject ; in fact it cannot be united to a subject, 
because the moment we express a subject the ordinary 
3rd person singular form of the particular tense and 
mood must be substituted. t)uAilueAp an Oojvo. 
Someone {they, people, we, etc.) strikes the table; but 
bUAileAiw an V eA \ x (r 6 > r ,AT) j UA "OAOine, etc.) An t>opT> 

We shall take the sentence : DiiAilueAft ah j;A-OAn 
le cloiC 6 lAirh UA11O5. The word " buAilceAn" of itself 
conveys a complete statement, viz., that the action of 
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striking takes place. The information given by the 
single word " tuAitce-Ap" is restricted to the action. 
There are circumstances surrounding that action of 
which we may wish to give information ; e.g. " What 
is the object of the action ?" " An 5<v6Afi." " What 
is the instrument used ?" " te ctoic." " Where did 
the stone come from ?" " Ldirh U-ait>5." We may 
thus fill in any number of circumstances we please, 
and fit them in their places by means of the proper 
prepositions, but these circumstances do not change 
the nature of the fundamental word " biiAitce-A(i." 

It may be objected that the word " tniAilce^p '' in the 
last sentence is passive voice, present tense, and means 
" is struck/' and that " An gAttAf " * s the subject 
of the verb. Granted for a moment that it is 
passive voice. Now since (( t>uAiteArm "ouine 615m e," 
somebody strikes him, is active voice, as all admit, and 
by supposition "biiAilceAp £," somebody strikes him, or, 
he is struck, is passive, then comes the difficulty, what 
voice is '* zAtA\\ buAilce," somebody is struck? Surely 
it is the passive of "biiAilce<\t\"; and if so " buAiUreA|\" 
itself cannot be passive, though it may be rendered 
by a passive in English. If we are to be guided 
merely by the English equivalent, then "buAiteAnn"in 
the above phrase is as much a passive voice as 
" tm-Ailce^ts" because it can be correctly translated 
into English by a passive verb : viz., Tie is struck. 

When we come to consider this form in intransitive 
verbs, our position becomes much stronger in favour 
of the Autonomous verb. Let us consider the follow- 
ing sentence : SiuD-aiXAp aj\ An mbOtAf nuAip bionn 
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An bOt-Aft ctjiim, acc nuxMp tiionn An brtt^p ptiuc, 
YiuftAlzAp a\\ An gctAi-Oe. People walk on the road 
when it is dry, but when the road is wet they walk on 
the path. VVhere is the nominative case of the so 
called passive verb here ? Evidently there is none 
The verb stands alone and conveys complete sense. 
If we wish to express the nominative, the Autonomous 
form of the verb cannot be used. In the above 
sentence we might correctly say: SuittUnn re (p/vo, 
fin it, nA -OAOine, etc.), but not puti-Alt-ap e" (iat>, p nn » 
riA -oAoine, etc.) 

Probably classical scholars will draw analogies from 
Latin and quote such instances as, Goncurritur ad 
rnuros. Ventum est ad Vestae. Sic itur ad astra. 
Deinde venitur ad portam ; where we have intransitive 
verbs in an undoubtedly passive construction, and 
therefore, by analogy, the true signification of 
fiiitt^tt^n m t ne above sentence is "It is walked," and 
it is simply an example of the impersonal passive con- 
struction. Now, if conclusions of any worth are to be 
drawn from analogies, the analogies themselves must 
be complete. The classical form corresponding to the 
Irish t)ice.Ap as r mtt-At An An n\X)6tAn nuAin ttfonn An 
x>6t&\\ opm, etc., or zAttn as put) Al An An mbOtAp 
ATiotp is wanting, and therefore the analogy is in- 
complete and deductions from it are of little value. 

One of the strongest arguments we have in favour 
of the Autonomous verb is the fact that the verb 
"to be " in Irish possesses every one of the forms 
possessed by transitive and intransitive verbs. The 
analogy with Latin again fails here. C<\t^\ 45 ceacc, 
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Somebody is coming. tJeitipAp a 5 piuttAt, Somebody 
will be walking. TltiAip riiottn£ ax\ z-AiAt 50 ^^bt^p 
as ceAn^Aitc -a cop, JVJien the giant perceived that they 
were binding his legs. 

The Irish Autonomous form cannot he literally 
translated into English, because no exact counterpart 
exists in English, hence the usual method of trans- 
lating this form k to use the English passive voice, 
hut the Irish verb is not therefore passive. To give 
an instance of the incapability of the English language 
to express literally the force of the Autonomous verb, 
notice the English translation' of the subjoined 
example of the continued use of the Autonomous verb 
in an Irish sentence. 

*' Aic AnA-AepeAC ip Q&i) am &\iz pin : nuAip fciceAn 
as 5a£>aiL An cpeo pAin 1 n-Am mAij\t> t\a ti-onice, 
Aipi^ceAp coip*6eACc *o'a *oeAnAiii -j pot|tom mAtt 
beipitie A5f tC 1 po£f\om eile mAp oetpitte AjceiceAtt, 
1 AnnpAin AifvigceAp potpom mA|\ tiocpAi"6e p«Ap -] niAp 
nuAilpi"Oe 7 rriAj\ tteipi-oe pAOi tiuAtA'd ^ itiaji tipippi-oe, 
T AnnpAin AinigceAp mAn £>eA-6 *oeAfi5-puAtAp -j cOip." 

This passage cannot be literally translated : the 
following will give a fair idea of its meaning : " That 
place is frequented by fairies : when one is walking 
near it in the dead stillness of the night, footsteps 
are heard and loud noises, as if people were running 
and fleeing, and then other noises are heard as if 
people were overtaking (those who were running 
away), and were striking and being struck, and as if 
they were being broken in pieces, and then are heard 
noises as if they were in hot rout and pursuit." 
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The Autonomous form of the verb has a passive 
voice of its own formed by the addition of the verbal 
adjective (or past participle) of the verb to the Auto- 
nomous forms of the verb to be ; e.g., U^t^p bu-Ailce, 
etc. 

This form of the Irish verb has a full conjugation 
through all the moods and tenses, active and passive 
voices ,* but has only one form for each tense. All 
verbs in Irish, with the single exception of the asser- 
tive verb ip, have this form of conjugation. 1f can 
have no Autonomous form, because if has no meaning 
by itself. It is as meaningless as the sign of equality 
(=) until the terms are placed one on each side of it. 

To sum up then, the Irish Autonomous form is not 
passive, for — 

(1) All verbs (except if)> transitive and intransi- 
tive, even the verb u&, have this form of conjugation. 

(2) This form has a complete passive voice of its 
own 

(3) The disjunctive forms of the personal pronouns 
are always used with it ; e.g., tniAilce-Ap 6. 

(4) Very frequently when a personal pronoun is 
the object of the Autonomous form of the verb, it is 
placed last in the sentence or clause to which it 
belongs, thus giving a very close analogy with the 
construction of the active verb, already explained in 
par. 535. 1l;o,v ci^n *OAm...j;ut\ feola-o i^ceac |\*n 
5C01U, feo m£...It was not long until I was driven into 
this wood. X)o tei$e4r<vo 6 n-& $cpe\ACCAio i<*t>. They 
were healed of their wounds. 

(5) Lastly, and the strongest point of all, in the 
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minds of native Irish speakers, without exception, the 
word buAilceAjv in such sentences as " buAitxeAfi An 
SA-6A\y " is active, and jja-o aj\ is its object. Surely 
those Irish speakers are the best judges of the true 
shape of their own thoughts. 

We will now give a synopsis of the various forms 
of the Autonomous verb, beginning with the verb za. 





The Yerl 


> CA. 


TZAtAp* 


\ 


f is, are. 


Hi £tnlce.Afi.t 






is not, are not. 


biceAp (biteAp). 






does be, do be. 


Hi biceAfv. 






does not be, do not be. 


bite-Af (bite-ap). 




c5 

CO 


was, were. 


tli f AbtAf . 




of 


was not, were not. 


bin'. 




f 


used to be. 


bei y*A\i, beipeAf 


, bei"0- 


P« 


will be. 


peA]\, b6iteA|\. 


1*3 ! 




beip(-Oe), beit)pi(oe) 


would be. 


beiti. 




1 




biceAji 


(Let). 




be. 


tYlA CAtAp 


(If). 


O 

8 



is, are. 


triA biceAji 


(If). 


does be, do be. 


etc. 








•o& mbeip 


(If). 




were, would be. 


50 t^btAft ! 


(May). 




be {for once). 


50 mbiceAfi ! 


(May).; 




^ be {generally). 


Deitvim 50 b^mtceAt;, I say ti 


lat someone, etc., is. 


T)eitvitTi tiA puiLceA|\, „ 


„ „ is not. 


* CACApr 0* CACA'f. 


t* 


t>ilted]if, fuilteA'p. 
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An Intransitive Yerb. 



SwbAtCAp. 


< 




f walks, walk. 


CAtAfl Ag flUbAl. 






is (are) walking. 


biceAp as pub At. 






does (do) be walking 


fUlbtAt). 




■+3 


walked. 


biccAp as f uibAl. 




<o 


was (were) walking. 


pvtotiLc&ou 




7i< 


used to walk. 


bici as piubAt. 




8 


used to be walking. 


pmbAtpAp. 




.*', 


will walk. 


beip-Ap a 5 fiu&At. 




h\ 


will be walking. 


flU'OAlpAOI. 




CD 


would walk. 


beipi Ag p lubAt. 




oT 


would be walking. 


fiubAlcAp 


(Let). 




CD 


walk. 


bice.\p as fiubAL 


(Let). 


1 


be walking. 


itia puibAttAfi 


(If). 


CG 


is (are) walking." 


etc. 








"OA plUbAlC-AOI. 


(»). 




would be walking. 


t>a mbeipi as puibAt (If)> 




^ were walking. 



A Transitive Yerb. 

A noun is placed after the active forms in order to show the cases. 

t)uAitceAj\ aw cLa^. Someone strikes the table. 

~C£t&\\ as bu-AtA'O -ait CtAit\. Someone is striking the 

table. 
Zaaw cU^-oa (5^)t>tiAlA-6. The table is being struck. 
C^tAp buAilce. Someone is struck. 

OtAp pe buAUvo, Someone is being struck. 

t)iceA|\ as buAlA-6 An cUip. Someone usually strikes 

the table. 
"Do buAiteA-6 An cU|\. Someone struck the table. 
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t)iceAf Ag bUAlA"6 An clAip. 

Di ^ti ct-dji "da ($4) bUAlA*o. 
tHceAf- buAilce. 
tHceAf pe bUAlA-6. 

t>UAllt1 All cUp. 

t)lC1 Ag bUAlAO Atl CtAlJV. 

t)ici btuulce. 

t)UAitpA^ (bUAilpeAn) am 

clSp. 
t)ei]?An Ag bualA-6 aii 

CtA1J\. 

t3eipAt\ bu Alice. 
tJu^.ipi (buAilproe) An 

ClAfl. 
"beip Ag bUAlAt) An ClA1f\. 

t>eij:i bu Alice. 
t)uAilceAj\ An clAn. 

tHceAfi Ag biiAlAO An 

ClAlfl. 

ITIa bu<xilceAf\ An cl^\. 
VHa biceAji a$ bUAlAO An 
ClAin* 

etc. 
X)a inbiiAilpi An clAp. 



Someone was striking the 

table. 
The table was being struck. 
Someone was struck. 
Someone was being struck. 
Someone used to strike 

the table. 
Someone used to be strik- 
ing the table. 
Someone used to be struck. 
Someone will strike the 

table. 
Someone will be striking 

the table. 
Someone will be struck. 
Someone would strike the 

table. 
Someone would be striking 

the table. 
Someone would be struck. 
Let someone strike the 

table. 
Let someone be striking 

(he table. 
If someone strikes the table. 
If someone does be striking 

the table. 

If someone were to strike 
the table. 
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"Oa mbetpf Ag bu-ALd-o At\ If someone were to be 

CtAip. striking the table. 

Before leaving this important subject it may not be 
uninteresting to see what some Irish grammarians 
have thought of the Autonomous form. 

O'Donovan in his Irish Grammar (p. 183) wrote as 
follows : — 

" The passive voice has no synthetic form to denote 
persons or numbers ; the personal pronouns, therefore, 
must be always expressed, and placed after the verb ; 
and, by a strange peculiarity of the language, they 
are always ' in the accusative form.' 

" For this reason some Irish scholars have con- 
sidered the passive Irish verb to be a form of the 
active verb, expressing the action in an indefinite 
manner ; as, buAitce^fv me, i.e., someperson or persons, 
thing or things, strikes or strike me ; ou^ile^-d 6, some 
person or thing (not specified) struck him. But it is 
more convenient in a practical grammar to call this 
fom by the name passive, as in other languages, 
and to assume that tu, 6, i, and iat>, which follow it, 
are ancient forms of the nominative case." 

Molloy says in his Grammar, page 62 : — 

" Verbs have a third form which may be properly 
called deponent ; as bu.Aitce.An m&, I am (usually J 
beaten; bu.AiU:e.Aj\ u, thou art (usually J beaten; 
bu-Ailce^fi 6, he is (usually) beaten. The agent of 
this form of the verb is never known ; but although 
verbs of this form always govern the objective case, 
like active verbs, still they must be rendered in English 
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by the passive ; as, tuiAiUMtt ia*o, they were beaten. 
Here i<vo is quite passive to the action ; for it suffers 
the action which is performed by some unknown 
agent." 

Again at page 99, he says : — 

" But there is another form of the verb which always 
governs an objective case ; and although it must be 
translated into the passive voice in English, still it is 
a deponent, and not a passive, form in Irish ; as, 
t>in\ilceaf\ m6, etc. The grammarians who maintain 
that this form of the verb takes a nominative case 
clearly show that they did not speak the language ; 
for no Irish- speaking person would say btiAitceAp fe, 
f i, riA'o. It is equally ridiculous to say that 6, i, i<vo, 
are nominatives in Irish, although they be found so 
in Scotch Gaelic." 

Further on, at page 143, he states again that 
" deponent verbs govern an objective case." 

Thus we plainly see that O'Donovan and Molloy 
bear out the fact that the noun or pronoun after the 
Autonomous form of the verb is in the accusative 
case, though the former' says it is more convenient to 
assume that it is in the nominaiive case J 



APPENDICES. 



Appendix I, 
NOUNS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION 



AbftAn, a Bong. 

A-oArxAN, a halter, 

A-oBap, a cause. 

aijm/vo, wood. 

Am at) An, a fool. 

AmApc, a sight. 

AiiifMp, doubt. 

AOitneAf, delight. 

AoileAd, manure. 

aoI, lime. 

a^iad, bread. 

AffOAn, hillock. 

Afim, an army : pi. Aipm, AftmA. 

ac, swelling or tumour. 

AtAf , gladness. 

bA-o, boat. 

bAlt>Ati, dummy, (stammerer). 

bAN|i, top. 

bAf. death. 

be^.jAn, a little. 

biA-6, food ; gen. br6. 

biojiAn, a pin. 

biteAmriAt, rascal. 

blAf , taste. 

bonn, sole, foundation. 

botAji, road ; nom. pi. boiejte. 

bjtA-oAn, a 6almon. 

bpo-o, joy, pride. 

b|tomA6, foal or colt. 

bpon, sorrow. 

bfiuAc, brink; pi. bpuACA. 

bui-oeACAf, thanks. 

bun, bottom. 

cAipeAt,* a stone fortress. 
caIa-6, harbour. 



CAnbAT>, chariot. 

CAjiti, heap. 

CApAn, path. 

C4fuji, hammer. 

cac, cat. 

ceAtin, head or end. 

ceot, music ; pi. ceolXA. 

cen-otonjA-o.t breakfast. 

cineAt, kind or ^ott, 

cleAihriAp, marriage alliance. 

clemeA6, clerk 

clog, bell, clock. 

cojatj, war ; pi. cojca or 

co5Ai-6e. 
copin, cup. 

cjteroeAtw, faith, religion. 
cuah, bay or haven ; pi. cuAnc*. 
cubAn, foam, 
cut, back of the head. 

t>Aot, beetle. 
ToeijieAt), end. 
x)iAbAt, devil. 
■oinnetiH, dinner. 
■oocan, harm. 
t)Oi6eAtl, grudge, resen?*. 
T)omAn, earth, world. 
•ooriAr misfortune. 
T>opAf, door ; pi. T»oi|ip#. 
thia-6, difficulty. 
■ouc^Af , inherited instinct. 

•ApbAll, a taiL 
eAjipAC, Spring. 
ei-oeAn, ivy. 
eolAf , knowledge. 
eut>A6, cloth, clothes. 



" This word also means a child's spinning " top." 

+ In spoken language bjteicpeAfCA, vi., is used for " break/an. " 
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piAc, raven ; pi. pet6 or peij. 
pocAt, a word; pi. pocAil or 

poet*. 
p>5ihAp, Autumn, 
f onn, tone or air. 



motlAd, top ; pi. mtittdi je 



nAorii, a saint, 
neapc, strength. 
ocpAp, hunger, 
dp, gold. 



SAbAp, goat. 
ja-oap, beagle. 
TjAtin-OAl, gander. 
gAppun, a young boy. 
jeAiiiAp, green com. 
geAppcAC, young bird. 
gtAp, lock, 
jlop, voice. 
50b, beaK (of a bird). 
5peAt»n, humour. 
juAt, coaL 



lApAnn, Iron, 
(f )iolAp, eagle. 
ioha-o, place, 
i pie An, hollow. 



Iaoj, calf. 

lAp, middle. 

teAbAp, a book ; pi. teA&Aip, 

teAbpA. 
VeAbpAn, booklet. 
teAtAp, leather, 
lean, misfortune. 
Uon, a net ; pi UoncA. 
ton, provision, 
tops, a track. 



mAt)A'6 or ma-opA, a dog; pi. 

mAt>pAi-6e. 
niAjA-d, mockery, ridicule, 
triAop, a steward. 
mApc, steer or beeve. 
tneAC, failure, 
mi tie-in, blame, 
mi onn An, kid. 
mopAn, much, many. 



pijAnAC, a pagan. 
pAipeup, paper. 
piobATi, windpipe or neck, 
pope, tune or air. 
ppeucin, crow. 



piAt», track ; gen. piAin 
pOT>, road. 
pan, secret 



f ac, a sack. 

f A5Apc, a priest. 

f AJAf , kind or sort. 

fAtAnn, salt. 

fAmpA-6, summer. 

f aojaI, life, world. 

f Aop, craftsman, artisan. 

f aocap, exertion, work. 

peAbAC, hawk. 

peoT>, a precious thing, jewei; 

pi. peoDA. 
pgeal, news ; pi. psealA ; 

pgeutcA, stories. 
p lAbpA-6, chain ; pi. ptAbpAi-oe. 
pop, wisp. 

J2j£} kind or sort 

ppiopAt), a spirit, 
ppop, a spur, 
ppopc, sport, 
p cop, treasure store. 
puAimneAp, repose. 

rAmAtl, a short space of time. 
CAOipeAd, a captain, a leader. 
cciIIac, hearth. 
cpopjAn, furniture, 
cup, beginning 



Appendix 11. 

A list of feminine noons ending in a broad consonant, belonging 
to the Second Declension. 



Nom. 


Gen. 


MjSAMma. 


*<6*pc 


4-DAipce 


a horn 


biboj 


bAbdtge 


a doll 


twi jue^c 


bAip>i^e 


rain 


bAfifiAC 


bAfipAijje 


tow 


beAc 


beice 


bee 


be^nn 


beinne 


a mountain pew 


beAJtAC 


beAfiAije 


a heifer 


blACAC 


blAitceorbUitAis 


e buttermilk 


bor 


boir*c 


palm (of the hj 


bjieic 


bp.eice 


judgmeni 


bpeus 


b^ige 


a lie 


blUACAp 


b^itjie 


word of honou. 


bjids 


bttoije 


a shoe 


b] ujjjcau 


b]iui5ne 


palace, fort 


bUfOCAfl 


bvix>ne 


a troop 


CAilleAC 


CAttli^e 


an old woman 


ce^Ls 


ceilje 


deceit. 


ce**ic 


ci^ce 


hen 


ceAjvo 


ceijvoc 


a trade 


OAtt 


cetUe 


sense 


a ah 


c6me (pt. ci An c a) 


distance 


C1A1165 

CiO]l 


ciApoiso 
cipe 


beetle 
a comb 


clAifireAC 


cUiiifiJe 


a harp 


clAtin 


ctoinne or ctAinne children 


cloc 


ctoice 


a stone 


ClllAf 


cttiAir* 


an car 


cluih 


etui me 


plumage 


crieA* 


cnet-oe 


a wound 


colpAC 


colpAiJe 


a heifer 


COf 


coij-e 


a foot 


CftAOfc 


CftAOibe 


a branch 


Cf.Aoir*eA6 


c^tAoifi^e 


a spear 


cpe&6 


cjteice 


plunder 


CjieAJ 


c r et 5 e 


crag 


CftioC 


cn«c« 


end 


cjioc 


choice 


fribbet 


cror 


CfOife 


cross 


cuac 


cuAice 


cuckoo 


cutteos 


cvileoise 


afljr 



Nose 


Gbr. 


Me&NINO. 


t><it>AC 


T)6l06e 


a vat 


■oeALO 


■oeiUSo 


a form 


•Deals 


xjcitje 


a thorn 


•oeoft 


x»ise 


a drink 


•ototi 


■wine 


protection 


■oomeAtin 


■ooimnne 


bad weather 


■ojieAC 


■oftetce 


face, visage 


eAf65 


e^roije 


a weasel 


peatc 


peicce 


time, occasion 


V**V$ 


Feijige 


anger 


peupos 


feufoise 


beard 


picceAlt 


ficcille 


chess 


ptea-o 


flet-ce 


a feast 


fleA^s 


fteipse 


wreath 


Ffieum 


fjteitrie 


a root 


yum 11005 


fuinneoije 


window 


Fuinnpeos 


fumnpeoige 


an ash 


Fui r eo 5 


f«ipeoi 5 e 


a lark 


54AI65 


SAOloije 


a little fork 


jaoc 


gAoite 


wind 


jealAi 


se^lAije 


moon 


5 eu 5 


$6.36 


branch 


5'°3 


5'5 e 


squeak 


SeippeAi 


s i °rr Ai s e 1 


girl 


5iojir*i6 


5U11 


Stuine 


knee 


SfUAtl 


5fetno 


sun 


5P UA 5 


5ti«Ai5© 


hair 


iaII 


eUU 


thong 
daughter 


ifigean 


wjtne 


Lam 


lAitfie 


hand 


Upos 


lAfoije 


match (light) 


Iacac 


laicce, tAtxM^e 


mud, mire 


leac 


letce 


a stone flag 


leac 


teice 


half, side 


Lonj 


tuin3e 


ship 


tub 


tuibe 


loop 


tuC 


tu.ce 


mouse 


tneup 


m6«p« 


finger 


mu« 


mutce 


Pig 



heaven 



Now, 


Gen. 


MEAirraa. 


61 n re aC 


6mp3e 


fool (f,) 


011-063 


otvootge 


thumb 


plAfC 


p 61 pee 


reptile 


pMrc6j ) 


piApr6i5e 


worm 


piob 


pibe 


musical pipe 


pluc 


pluice 


cheek 


P»S 


p6i 5 e 


Ids* 


V^V 


ybpe 


order, regulation 


fit 


fAile 


heel 


f*AlfJ 


reitje 


hunt 


peptic 


peijice 


love 


petffteAc 


r eirtii 5 o 


plough 


« 5 eAc 


rs e, ce 


hawthorn bush 


f5 iAr 


f 5 me 


knife 


rsiAth 


f 561 me 


comeliness 


r5 iAt 


fg^ito 


shield 


f36t«nA6 


VSOpnAije 


throat 


f5t" OD 


rsr'be 


scrape 


fior> 


fine 


weather 


ptAc 


flAice 


rod 


poineann 


foitwuie 


fine weather 


fpeAt 


ppeite 


scythe 


fplATlC 


ppl* .ice 


spark, thunderbolt. 


ftt6n 


jf|\oine 
\fponA 


nose 


CAOO 


CAoibe 


ride 


retro 


c6i-oe 


string 


conti 


ctuime 


wave 


cpeAb 


rpeibe 


tribe 



ub 



tube 



(tnegg 



Appendix HI. 

NOUNS BELONGING TO THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

(a) All personal nouns ending in oipi, iiijt, 

(b) All abstract nouns ending in acc. 

(c) Verbal nouns in acx, aiI, nnd Amau. 

(d) The following list :— 

Nom. Genititb. MfANlKG 



ACC 

Amm 



ACCA 

AnmA 



cecreo 
name 



Nom. 


GENITIVE. 


Meaning. 


Alp*OC 
AltOlJ* 


At pete, AipeAijtA 

AtcOftA 


repayment, restitution 
altar 


-AT) At 


aaaIa 


breath 


An 4m 


AM* 


Eonl 


&ox> 


Ao*6* 


Hugh 


AOp 


AGf* 


folk, people 


At 


AtA 


ford 


beAnnACC 


be&nnA£cA 


blessing 


bAin-jiiojjAn 


bAin-fiio^iUk 


queen 


biojt 


beAfiA 


» (cooking) spit 


bit (biot) 


beACA 


life 


blAt 


blACA 


blossom 


bliAVAin 


btiA-otiA 


» year 


btiocc 


bleACCA 


buttermilk 


bot 


bot A 


tent, cot 


*>?*$ 


bfio§A 


palace, mansion 


bUACAltt 


bUACAlt* 


boy 


buAi-6 


btSA-OA 


victory 


buAi-6ific 


bttA1T>eAjVCA 


trouble. 


CAbAlt* 


CAOpA CAO|1A£ 


help 


CA1TI 


CATIA 


tax 


CAIfS 


CAfJA 


Easter 


CAt 


CAtA 


batth 


CtOtl 


CeATlA 


love, desire, affection 


ClOf 


ClOfA 


rent 


ctt, m. (ctot) 


C6ACA 


shower 


cteAp 


CteAfA 


a trick 


ctiAmAin, «. 


ctiArhnA 


son-in-law 


CTJAljl 


dlAITIA 


bone 


co'otA'd 


CODAtCA 


sleep 


c6iji 


c6|ia 


justice 


connftA-6 


"cotinAptA 


compact, covenant 


copiAffl 


COfAflCA 


defence 


CfAX) 


CftA-OA 


torture, destruction 


CftlOf 


CjieAfA 


belt 


Cftut 


CJIOCA 


form 


CtJAIftC 


cuAjtcA (or ctiAijtce) 


visit 


ctn-o 


COX>A 


part, shara 


T>All 


T>AtA 


account, meeting 


T)ATI 


T)AnA 


destiny 


■OAC 


T>AC4 


colour 


■oeAnAth 


t>eAnrr.A 


make or shape 


"OiAfmanj 


T)lAjim«T)A 


Dermot 


■oorxuiri 


T>0£cUflA 


doctor 


x>nticc 


T>pi5crA 


dew 


t>rtuim, m> 


oriomA 


a back 



Nom. 


Gbnittv*. 


MZANINO. 


&&\\c 


sa^ica 


tax, tribute 


eu-o 


eu-OA 


jealousy 


eulo-d 


evW6A 


escape, elopement 


fit 


pACA 


cause, reason 


peAftn 


peAfCA 


a grave, tomb 


peAjicAinn 


peA^CAtinA 


rain 


ferom 


feA-OttlA 


service, use 


feoib 


peotA 


flesh, meat 


flACAll 


piAClA 


a tooth 


pi on 


pionA 
peAfA 


wine 
knowledge 


ptAIC 


flACA 


prince 


rog 


fOSA 


a sudden attack 


pojlutm 


pojlumtA 


learning 


t?65t<A-6 


|:65AtltA > 

FUA5AHCA ) 


(decree 
(announcement 


p«A5t<A-6 


pu<vcc, m. 


pUACCA 


cold 


pUAfjlA"© 
fUAC 


F wAf5lu»5ce 

pUACA 


ransom, redemption 
hatred 


puit 


pOt,A 


blood 


jteAnn 


jteAtinA 


valley 


^niom 
50m 


jnioriiA 

50T1A 


act, deed 
wound 


5 |tA-6 


5t1A-OA 


love 


51teim, m. 


5|teAmA 


a piece 


5r« fc 


5|AOCA 


curds 


5 «t 


5 OtA • 


weeping 


5 «c 


50CA 


a voice 


lAJIflAI'O 


tAp7tAT>A 


a desire, request 


iac 


1ACA 


land, country 


lomAin 


lOm All A 


hurling (a gamo) 


iotn^A-6 


lomuAi^oce 


report, notice 


leAbA-6, /. 


leAbtA 


a bed 


ieACc 


LeACCA 


a grave 


tionti 


leAtHIA 


beer, ale 


liop 


teAfA 


a fort 


toe 


Loca 


lake 


loCc 


lOCXA 


reproach 


tup 


tOfA 


an herb 


mAfom 


tha-oiiia 


defeat, rout 


mAiceAtii 


mAitce 


forgiveness 


meAf 


meAf a 


esteem 



3?J! 



Nom. 


Qbnitivb. 


MfiUKTT»«. 


miAti 


miAtiA 


desire 


miL 


nie^Uk 


honey 


mo-6 


ttio"6a 


manner 


m6in 


m6nA 


bog 


muifi 


m-apd 


tea 


°5 


65A 


a young person 


OlArm 


oVrtA 


wool 


oltAmAin 


oll*irir>A 


instruction 


ondiji 


or»6fu* 


honour 


OfjtA-O 


opgAttxe 


admission, opening 


fAt 


ft At A 


luok 


peAcx, to. 


peACcA 


law 


pi ode 


JteACCA 


a form 


fiii 


|»«AtA 


running 


pAmAil, 


pAml-a 


an equal, like 


SATTJ'n 


SAifinA 


November 


rs^^ 


fJACA 


shadow 


fCOC 


fCOCA 


flower 


peAt 


feAtA 


a space of time 


poc 


feACA 


frost 


poifcAin 


p'occAnA 


peace 


ftio6c 


fie ac c d 


posterity 


fmACC, M. 


fttlACCA 


a curb 


piAth 


fflATTIA 


a swim 


ro?; 


r°SA 


pleasure 


niAit 


ritAtA 


a layer 


n«3T« 


rii6nA 


nose 


l T uc 


rjiotA 


stream 


CAtlVlU'fl 


CAltttUf A 


tailor 


CAin 


T^AIIA 


a drove 


cionpjAm 


rJOTlfgAtilA 


purpose, project 


coil 


rOlA 


a will 


c|tA«5 


C|tA5A 


a strand 


ctie-a-o 


rp6AT)A 


flock, drove 


rpeoij* 


cfieo^A 


guide, troop 


C|ieuf 


-petir* 


battle 


tt^oiti 


TflOTJA 


fight, quarrel 


CuAim 


Co atti 4 


Tuam 


CUAC 


CUv&CA 


tribe 


*Af*> 


OAtilA 


cave 


uct 


OCCA 


breast 
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Appendix IY. 

THE NOUNS OP THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 
The letters in brackets give the termination of the genitive singular. 



oft or ada, gen. At>Ann, a river ; 

pi. Aiftne or AioneAdA. 
doncA(--6), license, permission. 
AjiA(-n),Isle of Arran; pL &tp ne, 

The Arran Isles. 
AjtA(-n), kidney. 

beoijt (beojtAc), beer. 
YjtAgAte), m., the upper part of 

the breast 
b]ieiteAm(An), m., a judge. 
bjidC-n), a quern, handmill ; pL 

bfoince. 

caojia(6), a sheep ; pL caoij»3. 

ca^a(-o), a friend ; pi. cAiifoe. 

cACAift(-tjiAC), a city, fortress. 

cArAoiji^eAc), a chair. 

ceA|focA(-n), a forge, smithy. 

ce<\tfiATTiA(-n), a quarter. 

ctAipC-pAfc), a furrow. 

coifi^-p jieAc), a feast. 

cothujifA(-Ti), neighbour ; pi. 
comujiraiTi. 

comtA(-6), a gate, door. 

compA(-n), a coffer, cupboard, 
coffin.' 

coftoin(-nA6), a crown. 

cpAin(-nA6), a sow. 

co, gen. con, a hound ; pi. 
com, conA, hounds. 

cuit(-Afc), a corner. 

cuirte(-AHTv), a pulse, vein. 

■OAileAth(-An), a cup-bearer. 

■oai|i(-a6), an oak. 

T>CAfuia(-n), palm of the hand. 

mi lev-Ann), flood, deluge; pi. 
■ot'leAnnA, -oiteAnACA 

eAlAx»A(-n), science, learning. 

eApAonr4j(--6), disagreement, dis- 
obedience. 

eAfcu (compound of cu), an eel. 

etpii(-fneA6), an oyBter. 

eocAtfi (eodjiAC), a key. 

eonn jt(-n) [or gen. same as noxn.], 
barley. 



feAlpAmf-An), m., philosopher 
FeiceAtTi(An), m., debtor. 
jreoiji(-A6), The Nore. 
pio5Aip(A(i), a sign, mark. 
tMce(A-o), twenty. 
po5Ait(3tAc), plunder. 
5AOA(-n), m. t a smith ; pi. jAibne 
5tiAin {^tiAnAC), hatred. 
StiAtA(-n), a shoulder ; pL 

gu A»lne, jtJAilleACA. 
tonrA(-n), a nail (of the finger) ; 

pL w^ne. 
tACA(-n), a duck, 
tAi|t (Ia|ia6), a mare. 
lAnAmA(-n), a married couple. 
tAr-Aifi (lAf|iAc), a flame. 
tAtAift (Iacjiac), a level plain. 
leACA(-n), m., a cheek; pL 

teACAineACA. 
tup5A(-n), the shin; pLluipgne. 

mAinifriji'-cjieAft), ft monastery. 
meATimA(-n'), the mind. 
mile(-A-o), a soldier, warrior. 
nAihA(--o), an enemy ; pL nAiriroe 
no-olAijj (llo-olA5), Christmas. 
otlAth{-Aii), a doctor, professor. 
peAfijw(-n), a person. 
jttAJAit (jiiAJrtAc), a rule. 
|ioJA(-n), a choice ; pi. 110511 Ad a, 

jtoJAineACA. 
f Att (fAlAc), a beam. 
feAii5A(-n),ft cormorant. 
fCAil (pcAlAc), a stallion. 
caI(-a6), a wedge. 
ralATTi, gen. cAtmAn, land. 
CeAttiAm (CeAmpAC 1 Tara. 
reAnjAQ-n or -6), tongue; pi. 

CCAn^tA. 

r:eo|tA(-n), boundary, limit. 
oille(-Ann), an elbow. 
utcA(-n), a beard. 
njirA{- n )» * door-jamb. 
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Appendix Y 

A LIST OF IRREGOLAB VERBAL NOUNS. 



Verb 


MXANIXO. 


Verbal Nous 


AbAlfi 


6ay 


jiao 


A-01TIU15 


confess 


atutiaiL 


bam 


snatch, take* 


bAinc 


beip 


bear, carry 


bp&t 


btij 


milk 


bUrp^n 


bftuic 


000k 


bpxui 


buAin 


reap, 


buAinc 


CAllt 


lose 


CAitteAiiiAin 


CAIC 


throw, open, consume 


CAite<irii, CAiteA-6 


ceAnnuig 


buy 


ceantiAC 


ceil 


conceal 


ceitx 


ceim 


step 


ceim 


ci tin 


determine 


cintieAtiiAiri 


cIaoi-o 


defeat 


cVaoi 


coimeut> 


watch, guard 


coimeux) 


coirt"S 


bless 


fcoip^eA5An 
\coiftieA5A'6 


coifS 


prevent 


cof5 


comjiAic 


fight 


com p AC 


C05AIJ1 


vrhis&z 


COgAtl r 


conjAib 


keep 


congbAit 


CO|1]1Ulj 


stir. n?^vi 


copitvuje 


CopAin 


defend 


COrfATll, COf-AltlC 


cjtei-o 


believe 


c^ei-oeAtriAtnc 


cuip 


put, send 


CU|» 


■oeAftmAT) 


forget 


■oeA^imAt) 


■oiot 


sell 


-oiot 


■onui-o 


shut (M. move towards) 


■ojtin-oinf 


t>uip5 


awake 


VUtJ^ACC, X>Uf5A^ 


6a S 


die 


6A5 


6iti5 


claim 


eiteAm, ditiugA-o 


e*T"5 


rise, ftriaa 


eiftije 


eifc 


listen 


6*fceACc 


F*5 


find, get 


fASAlt 


F^S 


leave 


fA5Alt 


fAtl 


wait 


■pATlATTIAITlC 



* To take a thing not offered is " bAin j" but when offered, " 5 Lac' 



Veri. 


MlANHIS. 


Yikbal Notra. 


r^r 


grow 


fAf 


ireA-o 


whistle 


fe4T>&All 


jreAji 


pour out, shower 


feAflCAW 


fCIC 


■ee 


^•icpnc 


feu 6 


behold, look 


feucAinc 


pAp|i«i§ 


ask, enquire 


?iAftiui£e 


po5tutm 


learn 


fO&Uiim 


poitt 


suit, fit 


poiLteAmAinc 


p6itt 


help, succour 


f6\\uitn 


FjieapoAit 


attend, serve 


FtieAfo^t 


PU41J 


sew 


fUA^Alt 


FUAJAttl (KOJAIJl) 


announce, proclaim 


JF«A5A1J1C, F«A5t<A 
"IfOJtlA 


ptitAin^ 


suffer 


ptjtAnj 


540 


take, go 


gAOAtl 


5^' I 1 


call, Bhout 


SAitim 


geAtL 


promiBe 


5eAttArtiAi»» 


^im 


bellow, low 


jeimneAC or's&meA-o 


5tAo-6 


call 


5tAO-OA6 


5 tuAi r 


journey, go 


gttJArACC 


5 oil 


weep 


501 


5 U1 * 


pray 


guitfe 


lA^fl 


try, ask, entreat 


lAHttAM 


imjieaf 


contend, wrestle 


itnpeAr-S&t 


tmrij 


go away 


imteAdc 


innir 


tell 


wtijinc 


lomcaiji 


carry 


lOmcAjt 


tompui§ 


turn 


iomp6-6 


toe 


pay 


loc 


iohaI 


wash 


lOtlLAC 


lonnpuij 


approach 


ionnp"5 e 


it 


eat 


ite 


teA5 


knock down 


LeA5Ati 


lean 


follow 


teAr.AiiiA»nc 


U15 


let, allow 


teiseAn 


litis 


leap 


Ling 


torn At |t 


strip, pull off 


lomAifiC; tomjiA-o 


Unj 


lie (down) 


tuije 


JT1A1J1 


live, exist 


J mAificACrAin 
jmAjtcAin 




TtlAlt 


forgive 


mAireAiV 


nieAf 


think 


me AT 



Tm 


Mbakino. 


Verbal Nouh. 


Olt 


nourish 


oiteAihAinc 


61 


drink* 


61 


pete 


Bell 


peic 


p£i-6ci£ 


arrange 


p6ix>ceAC 


pmnc 


dance 


pinnce 


|t1C 


run 


r .t 


point) 


divide 


potnnc 


fAOlt 


think 


pAOilpin 


r« A r 


stand 


peApAth 


petnn 


play (an instrument) 


pciritim 


rs^i' 


separate 


fSAjiAmAtnc 


rsi ,1o r 


destroy, erase 


r5 pio r 


r5 ui r 


cease 


T5 u fi 


piubAil 


walk 


pUJBAt 


rlA-o 


slay 


ftA-O 


fnAm 


Bwim 


ptiAm 


ptAT> 


stop 


pcA-o 


fVLVO 


sit 


pui-oe 


C^bAlJt 


give 


CAbAipC 


CAtp 5 


offer 


CAtpspin 


CA|t|tA1t15 


draw 


CAppAing 


ceA 5 Ars 


teach, instruct 


ceAjAfS 


ceils 


fling 


reitgeAn 


COCpAlp 


wind 


cocpAp 


C65 


lift 


COSAJt. cO^Aini: 


c6ipij 


search for, pursue 


coiptjeACc 


cpeig 


forsaken, abandon 


cpeiseAn 


CU15 


understand 


rvsigpinc, ctiipsitit: 


CtJllL 


earn, deserve 


ftuilleam 
(tuitle*\mA»n 


tui jilt 115 


alight, descend 


cuiplms 



Appendix YI. 

A LIST OF VEKBS BELONGING TO FIRST CONJUGATION. 



bAc, stop, hinder, meddle, 
bAin, snatch, take. 
bAit, drown. 
b£ic, bawl 
bog. soften. 



bttj, milk, 
bpip, break, 
bjiutj, bruise. 
buAtl, beat. 
buAi-6, give 



' I>runk, meaning intoxicated, is not 61xa, but " &$ meipse." 



CAitt, lose. 

CAom, lament. 

caic, waste, spend, eat or cast. 

cam, bend, make crooked. 

CAn, sing, 

caoc, blind. 

CAf, twist, turn, wind, wry. 

ce„\p, think. 

ceA-o, allow, leave, permit 

ceil, bide, conceal. 

cmn, resolve. 

ciO|t, comb. 

cLaoi-6, defeat. 

cIaoh, bend, crook. 

coips, stop, hinder. 

CjtAit, shake. 

cf.oc, hang. 

cpei-o, believe, trust. 

Cjiit, tremble, quake. 

c|iotn, bend stoop,. 

C]iom aji, set about. 

cum, form; shape. 

cuiji, put, send. 

cuiji aw bun, establish. 

cuip. caoi Aift, mend. 

•oAOfi, condemn, blame. 

•oeAjtb, ascertain, assure. 

■oeAjic, look, observe, remark. 

•oeAjimAT), forget. 

•01115, press, stuff, push, 

<oiol, sell. 

■0615, bum, consume. 

■ooijic, spill, shed. 

^jttn-o, shut. move. 

•ouaI, plait, fold. 

•ovm, close 

61 pc, listen. 

f Aip, watch, guard. 
pAips, squeeze, crush. 
j?An, stay, wait, stop. 
v i r , grow. 
teAtj, whistle. 
fe&lt, deceive, cheat 
f eAnn, flay, strip. 
peAft, pour out, shower. 
fe«c, behold, look. 



pill, return, come back. 

peu-oAim. I can. 

pliu6, wet, moisten, drench. 

poill, suit, fit. 

p6tr», help, srJieve, Buccour. 

po^lutm, learn. 

jaiji, shout, call. 

SeAll, promise. 

5eA|tti, cut. 

561II, obey, submit. 

5U&C, take, reserve. 

glAn, cleanse. 

5IA0-6, call. 

5luAip, journey, travel, go. 

50it>, steal 

301 1, weep, latnent. 

50m, wound. 

5pAif, sign, mark. 

5U1-6, pray. 

lAptt, ask, seek, request, be 

seech. 
foe, pay, atone. 
ft, eat 

Iaj\ light, kindle, blaze. 

leA5, throw down. 

leAn, follow, pursue. 

U15, road. 

leig, grant, suffer, permit. 

Utm, leap, 

I1T15, leap, bounce, start. 

lion, fill, surfeit, cram 

Loirs, singe, scoroh, bum. 

tub, bend, crook. 

Img, lie. 

mAip, last, exist, renmin. 
mAjib, kill, murder. 
niAit, forgive. 
mAot, wet, steep. 
meAll, deceive, defraud. 
meAf, estimate, think. 
meAc, fade, wither, 
mill, spoil, destroy, 
mol, praise. 
mum, teach, instruct. 

k2 
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tieA rs< '* e » j° m * 

mj, wash. 

01 L, narse, cherish, 
oift, suit, fit. 
61, drink. 

pteAfj, crack. 
P05, kiss. 

poU, pierce, penetrate, 
pti&db, spring, leap. 

fteic, sell. 
peot>, tear, burst. 
fi*r.. ran, flee, 
fiotmi, diviu.». 
t*°Ai5, pursue, rout 

fAit, thrust, stab. 
fAOit, pit, reflect, think. 
fAO|t, deliver. 
fjAoit, loose, let go. 
f5oi|i, cease, desist, 
rear , stand. 
feiio, blow. 



peot, teach, drive, sail. 

feinti, play (music). 

l*5A|i, separate, divide. 

f5|u'o6, write. 

fSt 110 ?. sweep, scrape, destroy. 

fit, drop, let fall, sink. 

fin, stretch, extend. 

r-mero, beckon, wink. 

ftoig, swallow. 

fnAtb, swim, float 

f tax*, stop. 

fCAt) T>e, dewdHi 

two, ait. 

CAipg, offer. 
cacc, choke, 
ceit. flee, 
coj, choose, select. 
vox:, take up, lift. 
cfteab, plough, till. 
cpei£, forsake, abandon, 
cjtoi-o, fight, quarrel. • 
cm 5, understand, 
emit, earn, deserve, 
caic, fall. 



Appendix YH. 

LIST OF SYNCOPATED VERBS. 



*5Ai|t, entreat (avenge). 
Aitin, recognize. 

bAjAifi, threaten. 

CAfjAijt, slaughter. 
ceAngAit, bind. 
C151L, tickle. 
C0151L, spare. 
co-oaiL, sleep. 
cor-4111, defend, 
ctumtt, rub. 

•oibif*, banish. 



eicit, fly. 

poJAin, serve. 
l^ieA54ift, answer. 
FpeApjAiL, attend, serva. 
(v)°r5 A, W open. 
fUAjatp, proclaim. 
f«UMTi5, suffer. 
ptifjAit, relieve. 

tnni|\ tell, 
mpl, graze, 
imtp, play. 
lomcAip, carry, 
io-obaip, offer. 



lA&Aifi, speak. 
tomAif, strip, bare. 

mufjAtt, awaken. 

f aUtaiji , trample. 
feACAin, avoid. 



com At I, consume, eat. 
coCAit, root. 
tAfifiAins, draw, 
cionoit, gather. 
cocjiAif, wind, 
ctiijitms, descend. 



Appendix YIII. 



ENDINGS OF THE REGULAR VERBS IN PRESENT-DAY 
USAGE. 



Broad Terminations. 
Imperative. 

SING. PLU. 

, f-AniAOif (-Amuif). 



Blender Terminations. 
Imperative. 

SING. FLU. 

, f-imi'f (-eAtnuif). 

(,-eAm. 



2. 
3. 


[root] -ai-6 

-AX). -AITHf, -ATJAOIf. 


2. 
3. 


[root] 
-eA-6. 


-roip. 




Present Tense. 






Present Tense. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


-Aim. -AmAOi-o, 
-aiji. -Ann fio. 
-Ann. -aix>. 


-Amuro. 


2. 
3. 


-im. 
-itt. 
-eAnn. 


-imro (-imix>). 
-eAnn pb. 

-1X>. 




Imperfect. 






Imperfect. 


2. 


-Ainn. -AmAoif 

-CA. -AX) fib. 


(-Atntnf). 


2. 


-inn. 
-tea. 


-imif (-imif). 
-eA-6 fib. 


3, 


-AX). -AITHf (-ATlAOIf). 


3. 


-eA-6. 


-ix>if. 




Past. 








Past 


1. 
2. 
d. 


-Af. -AtnAfl. 
-A1f. -AOAfl. 

[no ending] -AT>Aft. 




1. 
2. 
8. 


-eAf. 
[no ei 


.eAmAp. 

-eAbAjt. 

iding] -eAx»Af . 



Future. Future. 

1. -fAX>. -pAmAon> (-fAmuiT>) 1. -feATj. -pmi-o (-pmit>). 

2. -f ai«. -f aix> fib. 2. -pjt. -px> fib. 
8. -p-d. 



3. -f A1X». 



Conditional. 



-f1T>. 

Conditional. 

pnn. -fimif (-pmif). 



1. -fAinn -fAmAOif (-fAmnif). 

2. -pi. -f a-6 fib. 2. -feA. -f ca-6 pb. 

3. -fAX) -pAixiif (-pAx>Aoi !')• 3. -feAxV -p-oif. 
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Appendix IX. 

EARLY MODEBN FOBMS OF THE VEEBS. 



We give only those forms which have not already been given in the 
body of the Grammar. 

Dependent Present: -jAb; (as in sujuvb, that it is, -oAfiAb, to 
which or whom it is ; mutiAb, if it is not). 

Obsolete Dependent Present: -a-6 ; (as in joha-o, that it is, -oaha-o, 
to which or whom it is). This form occurs frequently in early 
modern writers. A remnant of it is found in the word 510-6 or 
51-6, tliough it is. 

Past: JM. 

The form pa of the past though frequently found in early modern 
writers is now obsolete. 

Dependent Past: -\\ X)a (sometimes written -p bo), as in gup bA, 
that it was ; -oaji oa, to whom or which it was ; munAji bA, if it 
was not; a\\ t>A, teas it ? niop X>s, it was not. 
The full form of the Dependent Past, though sometimes found in 

early modern writers is now contracted to -|«b* before vowels, and to 

-p bef'.-re consonants. 

Subjunctive : "OAniA-d (-oa tnbA-6), if it were ; ^eniA-o (56 mbA-6), 
though it were. 

CA. 

Imperative. 





1. — biinir, biom. 

2. bi. bix», bi-oi-o. 

3. bio-6 bi-oip. 




Present Tense. 


1. 

2. 


Absolute. Dependent. 

ACA1TT1 AUATYIAOl-O. ■pultun fUltimi 

acaoi acacaoi. puiLe (-ip) puitri. 

ACA ACA1T>. fUlt flllll-U. 




Habitual Present. 




1. bim bim it). 

2. bifi biti. 

3. bi(-o) bit). 


1. 
3. 


Past Tense. 
Absolute. Dependent. 

bA-OAf bAmAJI. |1AbAf pAbAmAp 
bAXJAip bAbAfl. jIAbAlf pAbAbAp. 
6i bA-OAjt t^'fc* flAbA-OAp. 



Future Tenae. 





1. blAT) 

2. biAijt 

3. blAl6, blA 


biAmAOi-o, 

blAC.VOI. 
blAlT). 


biAtn. 




Relative 


: biAp. 




c< 


mditional — Secondary Future. 




1. t>einn 

2. beiteA 

3. oia-6, beic 


beimip. 
biA-6 fO- 
bei-oif. 






Subjunctive Mood. 






Present Tense. 




1. 

2 
3 


, flAbA-O 
, ffAbAip 
. JIAlbe 


■pAbmAoi-o, 

flAbCAOl. 
fAbAl-O. 


, jiAbAm. 



ENDINGS OF THE REGULAR VERBS IN EARLY MODERN 
IRISH. 
The following is a table showing the various endings of the regular 
verbs in Early Modern Irish. It is not intended that these forms 
should be learned by the student ; they are given merely for 
reference : — 



Broad Terminations. ♦ 


Slender Terminations. 




Imperative. 




Imperative. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


SING. PLU. 

-Am. 

[root] -Ai-6. 

-A-6. -(A)-OAOlf. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


SINO. PLU. 

— -earn, 
[root] -i-o. 
-eA6. -(i)-oif. 




Present Tense. 




Present Tense. 


1. 
2, 
3. 


-Aim. -(a)itiaoi-o. 

-A1fU -CAOl. 
-Al-6. -Al-O. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


-im. -(Omro. 
-tjt. -ci. 
-i-o. -i-o. 




Imperfect 




Imperfect. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


-Ainn. -AmAOif. 

-CA. -CAOI. 

-a6. -(a)-oaoi|\ 


1. 
2. 
3. 


-inn. -(i)mir. 
-ceA. -ci. 
-eA-6. -(i)-oir. 




Past. 




Past. 


1. 

4 2. 
3. 


-Af. -AmAJI. 
-A1f. -AbAJI. 

(no ending) -a-oa^i. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


-eAf. -eAniAu. 
-if. -eAbAji. 
(no ending). -eA-oAjt. 





Future. 




Future. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


-TAT}. -p AID (A01T>) 
-pAIJt. -fAOl. 
-fAI-6. -fAfO. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


-yeATx- -peAm ( 
-pp. -pi. 
-pro. -pix>. 




Conditional. 




Conditional. 


1. 

2. 
8. 


-pAinn. -fATtiAoif. 

-pA. -pAOL 
-fA-6 -pA-OAOIf. 


3. 
2. 
3. 


-pmn. -pimip. 
-peA. -p\ 
-peA-6. -pi-oip. 



Irregular Verbs. 

It is principally in the future tense that the inflexions of the irregu- 
lar verbs in Early Modern Usage differ from the forms now generally 
usod. 

Future Tense 

1. (no termination) ato (-ihaoit)). 

2. A1J1 CAOI. 

3. A Alt). 

The following verbs took no inflexion in the 3rd person singular 
of the present time. The forms in brackets are the dependent 
forms : — 

"Do-Deifi (rddAift), -oeip (AbAip), -oo-seio \pAJAtb, pAgCAnti), t>o- 
jni, -oo-ci (pAic), (clwn), 03, c6it>. 

The following had no inflexion in trfe 1st person singular past 
tense :— 

A-OttbAJIC, (*OUt>AHC), ACCOtinAC (pACA) CAflAS, CUAlA, pATIAg. 



INDEX. 



The numbers refer to the paragraphs. 



A, roc. part, 21 d. 

a, poss. adj., 522. 

a, rel., 2&e, 233, &o., 546, 554. 

a, part, 169. 

a, prep., 605(2). 

4b, 3ii9, 

At>A t 119. 

AbAifi, 35c, 355. 

abn-aim, 357. 

AX>ur, 436. 

-ac, 467a. 

acc $o, 550. 

A-oeijiitn, 357. 

aocu<\i-6, 441. 

ax»«5ai^c, 359. 

a 5 , 191,217,617. 

a 5 a, 544. 

ajai-o, 86, 89. 

Agotn, 191. 

4 5 u r , 154, 628(2). 

Aici-o, 88. 

Aigce, 86. 

kiltie, 10, 43ri\ 

Aifixie, 166. 

Aif.xjeocAxi, 297. 

AinjeAl, 65. 

Aintn, 43(4), 104. 

aic, 14, 84, 530 {note). 

AlbA, 129, 473(2). 

Almnn, 356, 144. 

Am, 104. 

Am (Aim), prefix. 455. 

Am, AtiiAc, 433. 

aitiac, 433. 

-Am Ait, 467c 

AThAin, 172. 

AmAfiAC, 434. 

atticac, 43^. 

Amuic, 433. 

Amuij, 433. 

An, intens part., 161. 

An, def. art, 39, 40, 470, «fra 



An, interrog. part., 26f. 

AtiAtt, 43a 

ATi Am, 104. 

An-ctmo, 198. 

An-oeAf, 441. 

Anoiti, 434. 

AniAfi, 441. 

Aniof, 436. 

Ann, 39, 604, 627. 

AnnfA, 166. 

Anode, 434. 

Anoip, 441. 

Anonn, 438. 

An«Af, 436. 

AOibmn, 356, 144. 

AOibneAf, 131. 

Aotne, 447. 

Aoin'ne, 64. 

AomneAC, 64, 241. 

Aoifroe, 166. 

Aon, numer., 172, 505, 509. 

Aoti, indef. adj., 197, 20a 

AOT1AC, 58. 

AonA|t, 177. 

AonthAio, 173, 504. 

Aft, poss. adj., 14, 26o, 522. 

Afi, pron., 267. 

Aft, interrog., 278. 

Afi, prep., 219, 578, 618. 

Aft, verb, 423. 

Aft bit, 197. 

Aft feA-6, 613<Z. 

Afro, 166. 

ift-oAti, 42rf. 

Afrouis, 297, 315d. 

Afteifi, 424. 

Aftm, 69 

Afip, 423. 

Af, 225, 919. 

a'v, 154. 

AtAtft, 43(3\ 132. 

Accim, 390- 
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bd(b6), 132. 

bA {verb), 158, 334, 338, 340, 341. 

bAOOip, 42c, 100. 

bAile, 113. 

bAili£, 293. 

bin, 165. 

bA r , 14. 

bAp, 14. 

beAC, 79. 

beAj, 166. 

beA5Ati, 198, 241. 

beAlAfc, 58. 

beAn, 132. 

beAp 326. 

be At a, 131. 

beit-pcAp, 326. 

bei-opi, 327. 

beim, 87. 

beip, 342, 6l8(7c). 

beipim, 347, 6 s 8(76) 

beipc, J 77, 481. 

beit, 327, 330. 

beiteAp, 326. 

beiti, 327. 

beitce,, 284. 

beo, 148. 

biA-6, 64. 

biop, 322. 

biceAp, 319, 322, 329. 

bt'teAp, 324. 

bici, 323. 

bUitce, 86. 

bUtAC, 86. 

bo, 132. 

botAp, Go. 

bpAOti, 199. 

bpAt, 163. 

bpAtAtp, 132. 

bpeAJ, 1€6. 

t)piAti, 64. 

bpetteAm, 426, 131. 

t>piAnA6, 486. 

bpiAtAp, 86, 131. 

bpo-o, 649. 

bpaAC, 56, 66. 

bpufoeAti, 35a, 85. 

bpuij, 31c6. 

bviACAitl, 43(3), 105. 

buAi-6, 43(4). 

buAit, 261, &a 



buAitceAp, 251. 
buAlA-6, :-89. 
bui-oeAn, 35a, 85. 
bum (bo), 132. 
t>up, 26a, 522. 

Ca, 26*, 278. 
ca, 202. 
ca, €00. 
CAbAip, 35a. 
cac, 241. 
ca-o, 243. 

CAT) tIA CAOO, 435. 

ca-o cu^e, 435. 
cat> pAt, 435. 
CAi-oe, 243. 
CAitin, 43«, 111. 
c&\ll,3\€c. 
CAitleAC, 77. 
CAin, 105, 13L 
CAipx>e, 12L 
CAit, 316«. 
CAti, 600. 
caoi, 114. 
CAOin, 3156. 
CAop, 66. 
CAOpA, 125. 
capaU, 37, 69. 
cAp, V78. 
c^p, 600. 

CApA, 121. 

CAppAij, 35a. 
CApoin, 433. 
CAtAin, 433, 435. 
CACAip, 35a. 
CACAOip, 115. 
CAtAOip, 126. 
ce, 243, 435. 
ceACCAp, 242. 
ceAT>, 1 1. 

ceA-o, 14,67, 175, 511 
c$&t> (first), 167, 505. 
ceAtin, 2006, 513. 
ceAntiA6, 293. 
ceAnnui^, 293. 
ceAp, 67. 
ceApc, 4 *a, 73. 
ceApc, 64, 654. , 
ceAtAip, 171. 
ceAtpAp, 177, 48 L 
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ceile, 246. 
ceim, 87. 
ceicjie, 508. 
ceo, 132. 
I ceocA (ceo), 132. 
ceo-oAtiA (ceo), 132, 
ceol, 8, fi7. 
ceu-o, 167, 505. 
Ceu-oaoin, 447. 
cetiji-o, 243. 
cm, 202, 243, 215. 
ci -Ad (ceo), 13:'. 
cia metro, 202. 
cibe, 237. 
ctm, 389. 
cmn, 513. 
cioca, 243, 435. 
cionnup, 435, 557, 
cit, 104. 
cium^if, 83. 
clann, 86. 
cIaji, 68. 
cleAp, 104. 
clt Amain, 105. 
coictroip, 88. 
cloitine, 86. 
clop, 398. 
criAm (cnAim), 9f\ 
cneap, 64, 66. 
cnoc, 03. 
COT) All, i\5c 
co-oLa-6, 10. 
co^a-6, 67. 
C0151I, 302, &c. 
ccjjiLc, 313. 
co ile ac, 59. 
coill, 89, 13 J. 
coimifon, 32 (note), 
coin, 119. 
coiji, 14, 145, G5i. 
coips, 316&. 
coipte, 14. 
com, 154. 
comnmjte, 5f!5. 
comjtA, 131. 
comuppAin, 119. 
conA-o, 435. 
connAC, 392. 
ConnAccA, 130. 
connAic, 392. 



connjtATo, 105. 
con up, 435. 
cojtom, 131. 
cop, 76. 
coj*Atn, 315c. 
coca, 110. 
cjte, 132. 
cpeno, 316c 
cjiei-oeAnA (c«e), 132. 
cjiei-opeAt), 280. 
cpeut>, 243. 
cpiA-6 (cp.e), 132. 
Cfiior, 98. 
Cfioi-oe, 114. 
cponAe, 131. 
cuac, 131. 

CUA-OCAf, 411. 

ctJAi-6, 411. 

cuaIa, 398. 
• cuaIacap, 398. 

cuAn, 67. 

cum, 105, 198, 241,524, &c. 

cuij, 508. 

cuiseAp, 177, 481. 

'cu«le, 242. 

cuinne, 113. 

cuip, 3166. 

cuipim, 618(8). 

cuip, 87. 

cuipte, 124. 

cum, 223, 620. 

cun, 603. 

"Oa, numeral, 514, &c. 
■o& (-oo-f a), 544. 
■oA, covj., 26c, 552. 
-■6a, 46 Id 
■oa5ac, 86. 
•OAibce, 86. 
■dai He, 43d. 
■oaIa, 603. 
•o&Iza, C03. 
■oaoi, 114. 
■OAome, 114. 
■oaji, 424. 
•OAp, 278. 
t>ajia, 508. 
■DApo, 542. 
X>Ap-DAoin, 447. 
■oajiSas, 177 » 481. 
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■Oac, 104. 

T)e (T>ia), 132. 

•oe, 163, 227, 606(1), 621. 

x>eACAiji, 145. 

■oeAiAf, 411. 

■oe&s, 493, 494(2> 

■oeAjjAf, 411. 

■Dean, 316c 

■oeAjtbpAiAiti, 132, 

•oeiubfiAijt, 132. 

■oein&pup, 13.'. 

■ceA^c, 387. 

•oeAftnAf, 27 9. 331. 

■oeic, 507. 

tjeit, 87. 

•oeiti, 381. 

T>eicneAbAp, 177. 

■oeijtim, 337. 

•oeifceA^tc, 442. 

x>eoc, 86. 

T>eop, 66, 200. 

•oeun, 377. 

•Oia {God), 132. 

•oia (day), 448. 

-oiA r , 177, 481. 

■oibeAtiiA, 314, 

T>i'biji, 315c 

-en se, 86. 

■oiteAf, 141. 

T>ifteAc, 139, 

^Laoi, 114. 

■oo, numeral, 14. 171. 

x>o, posts, adj., 182, 5*21. 

t)o, prefix, 267, 45.% 

■oo, before past tense, 276. 

no.prep. 188, 220, 60o(l), 622. 

T>6bAijt, ^27. 

■o'pobAiii, 427. 

■oob 6, 336. 

•0615, 315&. 

■ooijitiiti, 199a, 

t>oLa, 415. 

•OomnAi, 447. 

■oojtnAn, !99a» 

x>ojtUf, 65. 

•ooiAin, 198. 

"OftAO!, 114. 

T>jioc, 493, 494(2). 

•ojurm, 43^4), lul. 

X)\lA04? t 419. 



"OtJAIf, 87. 
tjudajic, 359. 
■otjOAfiraf , 359. 
■ouine, 114. 
T>ut, 415. 
■ouIxa, 415 
■oun, 67, 315a, 

6, 211, 535. 
eAC, 70. 
eACjtAT), 70. 
e*6, 213. 
eA-ozjjiomAf, 462. 
6A5, 646. 

eAjCAijTOeAf, 462. 
ca^Ia, 649. 
eAn, 61. 
e ah Laic, 70. 
eApiiA, 114. 
e^eAf , 65. 
eigin^), 197. 
eiLe, 197. 
einiti, 32, note. 
einne, 64, 241. 
ei|ie, 127, 473(0- 
eo, 238. 
eoptiA, 131. 
eu-DAC, 58. 
eun, 61. 

J?a, 190, 228, 62i 
F aca, 279, 392. 
f acxa, 376. 

f ACTTAJt, 370. 

f ActAf , 392. 

f AT), 6v3. 
fA*OA, 166. 
f A 5> 316/. 
FA5, 31 /, 368. 

f A^^AT), 260. 

FAic, 388. 
f Aisri, 371. 
f An, 14, 316c 
fAOi, 190, 228, 623. 
f Ap, 290, 316a. 
VeAC, 3S7. 
feACA, 392. 
feAX), 316/. 
■peATJAim, 428. 
? eATOdmAji, 425. 
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pea-oaf , 425. 
FeA-ofiAffiAft, 425. 
F eAjt, 62, 69. 
pe^tt, 14, 62. 
feAfiArhAit, 147 
?e&Mi, 11, 166. 
peic, 386. 
peic, 66. 
peiceAm, 131. 
feicfeAtiA, 396. 
reij, 66. 
peile, 106. 
pern, 20b\ 
peif, 87. 
pei^cinc, 396. 
feic, 816a. 
T?eoit, 99. 

flAC, *.'6. 

pee, 175, 511. 
■pice&t), 16 3. 
pion, 14, 97. 
fioft, 161. 
piji in, 32 (note). 
pi«, 433, 642. 
ptAiteAriiAit, 356. 
focal, 66. 
-poctoif, 43(4). 
VOip, 259. 
poiftiiin, 259. 
VOs«f, J 6 . 
-poijpe, 166. 
f6p, 14. 
pfteurii, 83. 
Ptiij, li} ' 2 - 
ptiijt*, 132. 
Vt«t, 372. 
fUACC, 94. 
pjA5<Mfi, 301. 
puAjftA, 31;;. 
ptJAim 87, 90. 
puAift, 279. 
puAjtiAf , 372. 
pui-oe, L66. 
ftnlteAji, 321. 
■pulAiji, 644. 
pu^ur, 166. 
ftifA, 166. 

gA, 132. 
34, 544. 



54b, 318/, 364. 

jada, 122. 

5 At>iil, 290. 

gAbpA-o, 367. 

5AC, 2ul 

jac aoti, 242. 

SACjte, 201. 

jac tjite, 241. 

SAeie ( 5 a). 132. 

5 ati, 580, 606(2), 624. 

5 Ati, 166. 

5eAft6ix>, 115. 

5e, 132. 

5 eAt, 132. 

geAnriA, 132. 

5eAtt|i, 141, 166. 

teibim, 37- '. ' 

5 eir, 43(4). 

jeobA-o, 365. 

3eobAT>, 373. 

5 eu 5 , 80. 

51 be, 235. 

5ix>eA-6, 452. 

51 te, 106. 

31 ojt jt a, 166. 

jtAr, 165. 

5 U, 161. 

3ttiAir, 87. 

jnim, 379. 

51110111, 105. 

jnior, 379. 

5116, 10, 114. 

50, conj., 26e, 2*5, 549 

50, prep., 39, 625. 

50 ceAnn, 6 13d. 

50 x>e m&]\, 435. 

50m, 3156. 

3jtAnt)A, gfiAin-oe, 10. 166. 

3fiAinin, i^9. 

3tieim, 43(4), 102, 2U0. 

5^iiAn, 81. 

511a, 3166. 

311 ft, 278. 

5ut, 104. 

1, 39, 186, 226, 604, 627 
i, pron., 21 i. 
\, noun, ua, 132. 
iAjt, prep., 679. 
iAt», 440. 



lAtitAji, 442 

iwft, 2 29, 602(1), 628. 

i mbAjiAC, 434. 

imeAntA, 314. 

in, pronoun, 238. 

m, prep., 39, 535,627. 

in (ion) prefix, 286. 

In-oe, 434. 

m-feicpeAna, 396. 

i nt)iAi-6, 449. 

mnif, 35c. 

lonrnvo, 198. 

iott.ajica, 198. 

lom-oA, 16H, 493. 

lomcupA, 603. 

ionA, J 5**. 

ion-TTiotuA, 285. 

lonmuin, 166. 

lonnuf, 452. 

iOf a-o, 417. 

if, conj., 170. 

ip, verb, 156, 333, 584. 

ipot, HI. 

ifceAc, 433, 436. 

ifcij, 433, 436. 

ite, 416. 

nix), pronoun, 238. 

U, 132. 

Iaoaiji, 35c, 315c 
Iaca, 123. 
laete (t£), 132. 
tAeieAntA (La) 132. 
tAijin, 130. 
tAifcij, 438. 
tAifceAf, 44L 

tAlfClAp, 41L 

tAitce, 86. 
Un, 198. 

tAOCJIAT), 70. 

tAf Aift, 35a. 

tAfCAtt, 438. 

tAproijt, 441. 

tAfcuAi-6, 441. 

tACAC, 86. 

le, 39, 151, 187, 221, 613d, 629. 

teAbA-6, 10J. 

leAOAft, 18, 69. 

teAC, 88. 

V€a 5 , 31 6d\ 



teAn. 3 J 6c. 
teAnb, 9, 64. 
teAnAtriTiA, 290. 
teApA, 105. 
teAf, 42 J. 
teAfmuij, 438. 
U15, 3l6d. 
te?5, 315a. 
teim, 87. 
teme, 113. 
Up, 278. 
teftb, 542. 
tiA, 166. 
til, 75. 
tion, 67. 
ticiji, 88. 
V6 (U), 132. 
toe, 15. 
tong, 10 « 82 « 
UiAn, 447. 
tuc, 87. 
luce, 115. 
luja, 160, 166. 
tmb, 87. 

tTiA, 21a. 

triAC, 6+, 69, 487, etc 
mACftA-6, 70. 
tnA'OA'6, 65. 
mAfom, 35a. 
niAi-oni, 104. 
mAitin, 32 (note). 
niAinc, 447. 
mAifeAX), 452. 
ttiaiu, 143, 166. 
niAiceAf , 42d\ 
mAtA, 14, 110. 
mAttACc, 91. 
mAOfi, 55. 
mAjt, 21g, 453, 557. 

-ITIdfl, *67&. 

mAjtcAC, 57. 

niAjicuijeAcx, 565. 

ttiahja-o, 9, 65. 

mACAin, 132. 

me ac An, 66. 

meAji, 14. 

mejfA, 166. 

mi, 132. 

mile, 113, 175, 176, 511. 
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mit/if, 144. 
mitl, 315a. 
mtnic, 166. 
11111115, 3 1 6c. 
tnioticA, 166. 
mionna (tni), 132. 
miopA (mi), 132, 
mifoe, 163. 
mife, 205. 
tntiA, 132. 
nio, 179, 621. 
mo, 166. 
•moi-oe, 163. 
mom, 103, 13J. 
mol, 315a. 
moUx), 289. 
mote a, 284. 
m6|t, 137, 166. 
moftAti, 193. 
mojt-feifeAfl, 177. 
Trmx>A, 433. 
tnm-o, 270. 
muiUe, 113. 
tntnjtip, 115. 
mullAc, 58. 
munA, 26«, 550. 
mil n Aft, 278. 
tnufi, 67. 

11a, 14. 40/. 

tia, 14, 156. 

nA 50, 452. 

iiac, conj., 26e. 

iiac, rel pron., 235. 

nACAf., 278(6). 

llAtTIA, 119. 

nAOi, 507. 

tiAonbAjt, 177. 

tiah, 278(6). 549. 

-ne, 184. 

neAC, 64. 

neAth-, prefix , 455. 

tieAjic, €4, 198, 650. 

tieAfA, 166. 

neitii-, 455. 

neiiii-jeAiiAiiilAcc, 462. 

neut, (i7. 

tii. 21p. 

ni", noun., 187, &c 

nic, 467. <fra 



nit>, 114,157, 158 
tiiop, 278. 
nior, 157, 158. 
hoc, 234. 
116 50, 550. 
nuA-6, 494(2). 
HUA1J1, 557. 

O, pronoun, 238. 

6, noun, 132, 4^7, &o. 

6, prep., 189, 222. 

obaift, 35a, 88. 

occ, 507. 

6 -oeAf, 441. 

oix»ce, 434. 

oiteATi, K2. 

oifteA-o, 198. 

oijtieAjt, 442. 

61, 316a. 

otAtin, 35a. 

ole, 166. 

ofAi-o, 88. 

ojroA, 148. 

ojiIac, 58. 

6f, 632. 

of 5 Ait, 298 (note), 

6 tuAix>, 441. 

pAT>j1A15, 115. 

pAi-oiji, 88. 
pAijic, 87. 
pAOjiAC, 486. 
'pe 1 69. 
peAnn, 66. 
peAjifA, 120. 
pijitin, 3"»a. 
piTi3inTi, 35a, 199. 

UAotAf, 329. 

jIADCAf, 325. . 
jIAJAT), 412. 

fiAnA3, 420. 
jiAngAf, 420. 
TiAib, 279, 325. 
p. Ai"6ce, 3o3. 
fteAttiAji, 141. 
jieiin, »7. 
jieub, 259. 
r i, 32. 
ItiACCAin, 421. 
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piA^CAnAp, 421. 
•pi AH, 64. 

fiijim, 420. 
pijte, 132. 
pintie, 381. 

r 1 '°5. 16, « 
pioJA, 132. 
pit, 290, 316a. 
po, 279. 
po, 161. 
poccAin, 421. 
tioim, 224, 633 
poimif, 224. 
jtoiunc. 199. 
pug, 279. 

SA(c)rAnA, 130, 473(2). 

fAmbip, 56. 

fAit, 98. 

fAin, 238, 

pAtt, 438. 

fAn, 238. 

fAp, 161. 

SACApn, 447. 

fAOl, 114. 

pe, pronoun, 210. 

pe, numeral, 508. 

-pe, 184. 

p eacx. 507. 

peACCAp, 177, 481. 

peAmpog, 152. 

-pean, int. 

pean, 494(2). 

peAn, 14. 

p e&f, 3 1 Ge. 

peipeAn, 205. 

peipeAp, 177, 481. 

peo, lio, 238. 

peot), 66. 

peot, 67. . 

p^AoiL, 3156. 

TS A P. 3]f:c - 
pjeAL, 66, 67. 
y^e&nA, 86. 
pjeutui-oe, 42c. 
pjiAn, 86. 
pjiat, 131. 
PSine, 8(>. 
P50il, 87. 
PSpiobp^-o, 2«0. 



p 5 uip, 3166. 
pi, 210. 
pi a, 166. 
piAp, 441. 
pi-oe, pi-oi, 239. 
pin, adj., 14, J 95 
ptn, pronoun, 238 
pin, 14. 
pme, pini, 239. 
piop, 436. 
piuoAit, 35c, 290. 
piut>, 23$. 
pi up, 132. 
ptAOpA-o, 65. 
pUn, 6Q. 
ptAc, 88 
ptiAb, 132. 
ptise, 181. 
ptoinne, 113. 
ptuA§, 65. 
pmtiAin, 3156. 
pmevjp, 66. 
pnAin, 316a. 
po, adj., 19". 
po, pron., 23S. 
po, prefix. 286, 45,S 
pocAip, 145. 
pom, 195. 
poip, 441. 
ppeup, 89. 
ppAix», 87. 
ppi*n, 64. 
ppoicim, 420. 
ppoipim, 42 J. 
ppon, 131. 
ppui, 104. 
puap, 436. 
pu-o, 233. 
puil, 49(1), 90. 
put, 14, 55 L, 558 
put, 14, 49(1), 90 

UAOAip, 346. 
cA5Aim, 400. 
CAim, 3! 8. 
CAin, 103. 
tAim 5 , 279, .«!93 

CAtATYl, 131, 

tAtt, 438. 
rAnAj, 402. 



fcATlSAf, 403. 

cap, verb, 399. 
cAjt, prep., 230, 634. 
cAjtlA, 426, 
CACAfl, 320. 
re, 148, 166. 
ce, 237. 
ceAc, 132. 
ceACC, 406. 
ceA^Aim, 400. 
CeaiiiAiji, 128. 
ceAf, 440, 441. 
ceij, 408. 
ceils, 316£ 
ceme, 113, 13L 
ceijiij, 409. 
ceo, 148, 166. 
ciaji, 440, 441. 
ci-oeAcc, 406. 
tij, 132. 
ci^eAtiiiA, 112. 
cim, 390. 
cimceAll, 603 
cinneAf, 649. 
cicoacc, 406. 
ci>, 89. 

C1J11TT1, 166. 
CIOJUTIA, 166. 

ciof, 436. 
ciub^At), 351. 
cobAji, 68. 
coil, 92. 
coi]t, 440, 441. 
coif 5, 603. 
cpAftiA, 603. 
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cue, 39, 231, 604, 035. 
eft e<ip, 505. 
cpeApn<», 603. 
cpeipe, 166. 
cjieig, 316<Z. 
cjieun, 166. 
ctnu r , 177, 481. 
^013, 76 (note). 
c r .oin, 162 462. 
cjitiAill, 88. 
cu, 531. 

cuai-6, 440, 44L 
cuAipceAjtc, 442. 
cuAf, 436. 
cti 5 , 279. 
cuiji, 89. 
cuip^e, 166. 
ctiitle^, 198. 
cufA, 205. 

Ua, 132. 
hai|i, 87. 
uaIac, 58. 
«AfAl, 35&, 14L 
ub, 88. 
ubAll, 66. 
u-6, I9G. 
w, 132, 489. 
vile, 197, 201. 
umje, 114. 
UUix>, 130 
um, 232, 636. 
vi|t, 161. 
ujuip 166. 
upA. 166. 
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